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At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  lat<  -t 
and.  in  certain  respects,  the  best  prod- 
ucts of  the  genius  and  training  of  Kenyon  Cox  in 
mural  art  wire  placed  in  the  [owa  Slate  House  at 
Des  Moines  and  in  the  new  Essex  County  Court 
it  Newark.  X.  J. 
The  Frogrsss  ci  t  <  -h   •'ion  1-  well  placed  in  the 
Capitol  of  Iowa,  a  State  which  boasts  an  average  of 
educated  citizens  higher  than  that  of  many  Stall-  of 
the    Union,    a    typical    American    commonwealth. 
This  composition  shows  freedom  and  power,  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  color,  mastery  of  line,  spon 
taneity  and  joy  in  conception.     It  lakes  first  rank, 
SO  far  in  his  career,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Cox,  who  for 
the  past  two  year-  ha-  been  enabled  by  the  growing 


demand  in  America  for  decoration  of  buildings,  both 
]  hi M11  and  private,  to  devote  all  of  hi-  time  to  mural 
painting.  This  increase  of  opportunity  for  decora- 
tive painting  is  due  partly  to  the  insistence  of  mod- 
ern architect-  upon  this  form  of  beauty  and  partly 
to  an  awakened  culture  in  men  of  civic  c  ommittees 
east  and  west.  There  is  also  rivalry  for  beauty  in 
buildings  like  the  Citizens'  Hank  at  Cleveland,  or 
the  Manhattan  Hotel  in  Xew  York,  each  of  which 
possesses  one  of  the  eight  important  mural-  that 
Mr.  Cox  has  painted. 

The  Newark  picture,  The  Beneficence  o\  Law,  has 
an  appealing  delicacy  and  depth  of  color  and 
much  dignit)  of  i  omposition.  Its  elevation  of  <  on- 
ception,  too,  entitles  this  picture  to  important  rank 
in  consideration  of  the  work  of  tin-  artist.  It  is 
admirably  placed  in  the  Court  House.  As  it  is  a 
-ingle  picture  about   nine  hit  by  twelve  feet,  and 
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with  it~  base  only  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  ho 
Veronesian  muscular  efforl  of  looking  up  is  neces- 
sary in  ii~  permanent  place.    The  full  title  painted 
th  the  picture  is  Under  the  Rule  oj  Law  In 
spiral   by  Justice,    Peace   and   Prosperity   Abide. 
tive  differentiation  in  the  four  female 
ofthi  composition.     Justice  is  the  heavenly 
figure,  bearing  the  scales,  the  only  one  whose  feet 
irth.     She  is  genuinely  ethi  r<  al 
in  line  id  the  sky  colors  of  her  blu< 

while  drapery  are  realized  with  their  full  poi 
I  d  scepti  n  d,  robed  in  royal  red. 

Peai  di  .  \\  ith  olive 

bram  h  in  her  hand  ol  the  <l<  ive  and 

J03  in  '  olor  of  the 
■  mphatic  in  tl  !'■  ■ 

This    figure    show  -    u  that 

■hi<  h  the  at  ruggled  during  the 

practically  the  onl;  n 

from  the  days  of 

Pn      ;  rity  is 
- .    the 
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t In-lit  ally  modelled  in- 
fants; a  second  is 
reaching  for  fruit,  a 
third  is  sitting  and 
picking  daisies,  paying 
attention  to  nothing 
else. 

While  the  Newark 
pii  ture  oi  1  upies  but  a 
single  space,  the  Des 
Moines  work  is  com- 
posed of  eight  lunettes. 
These,  showing  The 
Progress  oj  Civiliza- 
tion, are  placed  in 
eight  of  twelve  equal 
arches  thirty  feet  from 
the  tloor  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Stale  House. 
The  importance  of 
openarches  is  accented 
by  pi  a  i  ing  a  single 
large  nine-foot  figure 
in  each  lunette,  which 
hack-  against  and,  as 
it  were,  buttresses  the 
open  arch;  each  pair  of  figures,  therefore,  estab- 
lish- a  garlanded  curve  and  the  entire  series 
make-  a  true  rhythm  of  line  about  the  rotunda. 
This  composition,  as  a  whole,  -how-  its  author's 
power  as  a  nationalist  and  a  naturalist  in  art 
no  less  than  his  righteous  deference  to  the  estab- 
lished canons  and  traditions  of  mural  art.  Realism 
in  scenes  and  backgrounds  is  sparingly  employed, 
and  with  success,  these  backgrounds  giving  added 
space  and  air  to  the  rotunda  and  moving  the  ob- 
server with  the  sense  of  beauty  localized.  The 
■  olor  in  the  lunettes  is  intense  and  varied.  Reds 
are  most  frequent,  gold,  purple  and  dark  blue  are 
next  in  repetition,  while  the  blue  and  white  of  the 
sky  and  vivid  landscape  greens  carried  through  the 
series  are  unifying  notes  in  the  general  harmony. 
I  here  is  distinct  Western  feeling  in  the  scenes  of 
Hunting,  Herding  and  Agriculture,  where  <  eft 
with  her  sickle  surveys  a  harvested  field  of  Indian 
rorn  in  the  "-hock-."  shaped  like  Indian  tepei 
Herding  is  no  less  Western  in  scene,  and  in  North 
American  type  of  manhood,  yet  i-  also  strictly 
i  in  the  figure  and  in  allusion  to  the  pastoral 
life.  The  virile  herdsman  on  a  hillside  pasture, 
with  gray  hat  and  dull  red  cloak,  but  little  hiding 
■  ire,  looks  off  to  the  distance,  «  here  the 
I  he  herd-  are  looking,  also,  in  udden  inter- 
\ll   are   In  fore  a   background  of  trees  and  a 
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cloud-drifted  lowan  blue  sky.  Four  male  and  four 
female  figures  are  in  Thi  <  'ivttization, 

the  Forge  and  Science — which  might  well  be  called 
Thought — and  the  other  two  masculine  figures. 
The  firr-i  i>  a  superb  nude  seated  before  a  rude 

studying  a  working  drawing  fastened  to  a 
board.     :  eated  in  draperies  of  a  queer 

moonlight  gray,  is  on  the  parapet  of  a  house. 
A  glowing  planet  and  the  lamp  of  truth  illumine 
the  thinker  and  the  terrestrial  globe  and  the 
books  of  study;  one  of  these  i-  a  strong  red,  to 
lie  the  quiet-toned  lunette  to  the  brilliant  color  in 
Art,  the  companion  lunette.    Comment-  is  leasl 

ful  of  the  individual  figures  in  the  series; 
although  good  in  color,  the  figure  is  a  trifle 
-trained  in  attitude;  the  idea  of  [Hitting  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  back  of  the  study,  Genius  oj  Trans 
portation,  i-  not  happy.  Education  i-  a  Madonna- 
like motlur  teaching  a  fair-bodied  man-child.  Art, 
draped  in  gold  and  crimson,  wearing  a  golden 
wreath  with  symbols  of  all  the  arts  about  her,  and 
with  living  laurel  growing  in  a  clump  near  her  feet, 
the  eloping  figure  of  the  --eric-.  i>  a  partially  draped 


virginal  figure,  holding  aloft  a  mirror  to  reflect  the 
light  of  the  sky. 

The  ( 'ontemplalive  Genius  oj  /he  East  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  The  Soitrees  oj  Wealth, 
at  Cleveland,  mural  pictures  preceding  the  works 
u  hi.  h  have  just  been  considered,  show  much  of  the 
mastery  which  Kenyon  Cox  has  now  attained. 
Earlier  paintings  in  this  field  are  The  Reign  oj  Law 
in  the  Appellate  Court  at  Madison  Square,  New 
York  City;  Venice,  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  the 
well-known  decorative  pictures  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington.  There  the  architect 
stood  firm  as  the  architects  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  did  for  mural  art  as  an  inherent  element  of 
the  beauty  of  an  important  building. 

It  is  twenty  years  since,  in  the  illustrations  for 
"  The  Blessed  Damosel"  of  Rosetti  in  an  edition  de 
luxe,  now  to  be  found  only  in  collections,  Kenyon 
Cox  first  showed  that  feeling  and  manner  of  the 
mural  painter  which  is  found  in  most  of  his  subse- 
quent work,  popularly  in  illustration,  poetically  in 
ideal  pictures,  practically  in  portraits  and  his  few 
landscapes.     His  famous  early  Portrait  of  A  ugustus 
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Saint  Gaudens,  unfortunately  lost  a  few  war-  ago 
in  the  tire  at  the  sculptor's  studio  in  New  England, 
near  the  summer  borne  of  the  painter,  showed  the 
interpretative  and  pictorial  qualities  of  an  artist  des- 
tined to  find  full  expression  in  mural  painting  no  less 
than  qualities  to  be  expected  in  a  well  painted  por- 
trait.     The  first  and  last  love  of  a  mural  painter. the 

I  of  space  and  design  on  which  he  lays  mosl 

i-  in  Mr.  Cox's  portrait  of  the  sculptor. 
Technically,  it  was  the  problem  of  white  on  whites, 
the  white  of  pla-ter  in  the  relief  portrait  of  William 

on  which  Saint  Gaudens  is  at  work,  and  the 
white  of  whitewashed  wall?  behind  the  white  shirt 
of  the  sculptor.  There  was  much  imaginative 
sympathy  in  tin-  portrait,  more  than  the  grace  of  the 
head  and  figure,  and  that  accord  between  subject 
and  painter  which  is  always  of  interest  to  a  percep- 
tive amateur,  denied  as  it  is  by  certain  artists  and 

!  tain  \\  titer-  on  art,  who  put  brush  work  both 
before  and  after  this  subtle  element  in  the  success  of 

i.iit.  Mr.  Chase  has  within  a  year  or  two 
become  possessed  of  The  Harp  Player,  seen  al  the 
National  Academy  and  other  exhibitions,  that 
painter-  contemporary  with  Mr.  Cox  have  been 

"tiled  to  consider  hi-  best  painting.  This 
studio  interior,  a  realistic,  truthful  work,  evidently 
inspired    by    Dutch   masters,   is   interesting,  a-  it 

the  training  Mr.  ('o\  gave  himself  for  the 
work  of  his  life,  now  assured  in  the  maturity  of 
hi-  powers 

Another  sort  of  training  i-  shown  in  the  landscape 
Flying  Shadows,  which  belong-  to  the  estate  of  the 
late  Stanford  White.  There  is  a  breadth  and  sweep 
in  this  landscape  which  is  wide,  in  the  manner  of 
tho-e  Velasquez  chose  for  background-.  Hut  these 
shado  ii   ■  ent  above  d  <  )hio 

hills,  ii  rush  heights  and  plain.    In 

all  of  Mr.  Cox'-  earlier  ea-el  pictures  and  in  the 
innumerable  illustrations  for  the  magazines,  bv 
which  he  lived  for  years,  he  was  preparing  both 
unconsciously  and  consciously  to  take  his  rank 
among  the  three  or  four  Americans  who  tire  our 
acknowledged  leaders  in  the  art  <>f  mural  painting. 
The  story  of  In-  development  as  tin  artist  i-. 
broadly,  the  story  of  th<  development  of  art  in  this 
country  during  the  past  thirty  year.-.  When  he 
rk  with  brush  and  palette  a-  a  bo)  of 

in  Ohio,  no  very  good  pii  tures  of  any  sort 
had  yet  been  painted  by  an  American  born  beyond 
the  Al.  I     mtains  and  no  mural   p; 

worthy  of  the  name  existed  on  this  side  of  tin 

B  it  the  boy  came  of  aspiring  stock,  th 
made   for   civilization    in    the    advance    guard    of 
America  westward.     Hi-  father  was  < .'  neral  Ja<  ob 
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Civil   War    fame,   twenty-third 
i  >hio;  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Presi 
1  i  rlin  College,  famous  as  a  re- 
ducational  pione<  r.     The  boy  dreamed 
his  dreams  of  following  the  art  of  Michaelangelo,  a 
healthful  ideal  fora  youth  inwhat  was  r-t  ill  the  fresh, 
unhampered  West,  alive  with  power  to  drean 
with  force  t<>  work  to  make  dreams  come  true     Bi 
fore  his  ii  r-t  decorative  painting  was  placed  in  one 
of  the  domes  of  thi    I  torts  B  lilding  in  the 

vanishing  "While  City"  of  1893,  there  had  passed 
\uir-  of  study  in  even1  av«  nue  of  painting.  At  first 
the  study  was  in  Cincinnati  and  in  Philadelphia. 
Then  after  the  great  awakening  art  year  ol 
the  young  man  went  to  Paris,  where  for  five  years 
<if  his  first  twenties  he  studied  under  Gerome  and 
Carolus   Duran.     It  was  mi  his  salon  picture  of 


those  days,  .1  Lady  in  Black,  that  he  was  elected  t<> 
of  American  Artists  before  lie  came  to 
New  York.  A  young  artist  of  to-day  would 
scarcely  win  lor  such  a  picture  the  laurel-  with 
which  she  i  heered  her  painter's  path.  Although 
Mr.  Cox  painted  a  good  many  portraits,  first  and 
last  he  was  never  what  may  lie  called  a  professional 
portrait  painter,  and  he  sold  fewer  easel  pictures 
than  one  mighl  believe.  His  energies  were  in  illus- 
trative work  ;  his  fidelity  to  ta-ks  like  getting  effects 
of  rich  and  varied  color  out  of  the  two  colors  to 
which  he  w  a-  restrained  in  making  certain  magazine 
i  overs.  Hi-  fidelity  of  invention  in  these  and  other-, 
hi-  i  onstant  vital  interest  in  rhythm  and  balance  of 
line,  are  rewarded  in  his  present  mastery  of  his 
chosen  medium  of  expression,  from  which  much 
may  well  lie  expected  in  future  for  the  enrichment 
of  American  art. 

To  the  period  since  the  Columbian  Fair  belongs 
the  noble  Science  Instructing  Industry  and  Hope 
and  Memory,  which,  with  the  delightful  Surprise 
D'Amour,  i-  in  the-  collection  of  Mr.  J.  1).  Cox,  at 
Cleveland.  Hope  and  Memory,  possibly  of  higher 
quality  than  any  easel  picture  b)  Mr.  Cox,  has  a 
violet  color  scheme  contrasted  with  a  light  golden 
green.  When  the  ideal  pic  lure  wa-  exhibited  at  the 
National  Academy  in  the  day-  when  the  old  crim- 
son  wall  coverings  prevailed  at  exhibition,  it  was 
kill*  d,  practically,  in  the  clash  of  it-  color  with  that 
of  it-  background.  It  was  painted  to  hang  against 
ose-i  olored  wall,  where  its  color  ha-  the  ad- 
vantage wliic  h  its  poetry  of  line  and  symbol  dc-c  rve. 
The  Hunting  Nymph,  of  the  type  of  The 
/'j  logue,  a  well-know  n  exhibition  study  of  the  nude, 
i-  an  interesting  canvas,  the  property  of  the  Lotos 
(lub.  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Cox  i-  a  life  mem- 
bc  r.  The  variety  of  hi-  talent  is  shown  in  Courage, 
designed  foi  gla  for  a  memorial  window  in  a 
church  in  Oberlin;  in  a  more  important  window  at 
Pittsburg;  in  such  sculptural  decoration  as  those  he 
designed  for  the  University  •  'lub.  New  York ;  foi  the 
-eal  of   the   Boston  Public    Library;   for  the  bronze 

Hi  d  by  Augustus  Luke  man, for  a  coal  of-arms 
i  place  in  the  Rii  hard-  Memorial  Library 

at  Warrensburg,  N.Y.    lie  has  published  two  I ks, 

til  .uicl  a  volume  of  arl  i  ritii  ism, 

"Old  Mi  tei     and  New."     The  foreword  in  that 
book  ma)  well  be  repeated  a    Kenyon  Co 

,  his  poetical  (  onfession  of  his  working  faith: 
"Work  th"" 

The-  thing  thou  lovest,  though  the  bod 
■ 

Who  works  for  money  i  oins  hi-  very  soul. 

■ 
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new    building    of    the    Essex 
Cou       i    iurl   House  in  Newark,  X.  J., 
for  which  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  painted  the  decoration 
reproduced  on  a  foregoing  page,  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Cass  <  iill.rri,  i.  ctoi  the  St.  Paul  Capi 

tol,  the  New  York  (  n  Hou  ■  and  other  recenl 

buildii  i       portrait  of  Mr.  Gilbert, 

painti  i  ;  iwn  at  the  ret  en 

bilion  of  the  '  dt  rm .  tht  an  hitet  I  h  a.\ 

I  thai  body. 

In    .: 

h  ii 

i  if  the 

;ed  upon  it.    A  glimpseof 

ti  il  oi       1  in  penden- 

do  orated  by 

I      i       L  tht 

i 
1  lliver  Wall  i 

Ben,       ■   ■    and 
I  lit-  paintinj 
low  in  torn  .  bul  ' 


moment  just  before  sunrise,  with  red  and  yellow 
light  striking  up  into  the  sky.  The  idea  expressed 
in  the  subject  is  the  driving  away  of  evil  and  the 
uplifting  of  the  fallen.  The  decorative  quality  of 
the  work,  which  keeps  it  an  integral  part  of  the 
room  which  it  adorns,  is  admirably  sustained. 

Another  interesting  painting  is  Mr.  Howard 
l'\  1c'-  decoration  for  the  room  of  the  Board  of  Free- 
holders.  The. subject  is  historical,  being  the  land- 
iiiL'  hi  (  ;i mi tvi  iii  Jersey,  and  the  treatment  is  more 
pit  torial.  The  first  ( Governor  of  the  Province,  Cap- 
tain Philip  Cartaret,  is  seen  at  the  moment  of  his 
coming  a  hore  at  Elizabethport  in  August,  1665. 
His  ship,  tin-  "Philip."  lies  al  anchor  in  the  dis- 
H  ary  is  in  the  act  of  reading  to  the 

ibled  colonists  his  credentials  as  Governor. 
Native  onlookers  sit  on  the  ground  near  bj .  compla- 
11  wondering.  Behind  Cartaret  is  a  com- 
panion who  has  borne  him  company  on  his  mission 
and  is  evidently  interested  in  the  odd  sights  of  the 
\.      World. 

IIm     fourth    figure  of    the  central   group   is  the 

the     hip.     Beyond  the  trumpeter  and 

tht       oldiei        tand    thirty    immigrants    from    the 

I  land  of  J'Tsi\ ,  who  sailed  on  the  "  Philip"  for  a 

fori 
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I  >l  I-   P(  '  1  ITU'S  IiRi  »NZE  GR<  MI'S 
I  IF  ALASKAN  INDIANS 


Ix  1899  Mr.  Louis  Pi  il  a  rcr\  ing 

expedition  to  Tunis  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
where  the  characteristics  of  the  native  life  and  .  har 

1  aught  hi--  eye  with  notable  results.  Hi-  in 
teresting  series  of  Tunisian  statuettes  has  now  been 
led  b)  a  series  of  studies  of  the  Alaskan  In- 
dian. These  figures,  several  of  which  are  here 
reproduced,  and  which  have  Keen  casl  in  bronze  by 
the  Gorham  Company,  are  not  founded  on  a  hasty 
acquaintance,  for  the  sculptor  ha-  lived  with  these 
people,  listened  to  their  own  story  of  their  history 
and  traditions,  and  taken  part  in  their  daily  occupa- 
tions, j'  lining  the  hunters  in  the  chase  and  the  fisher- 
men in  their  rude  canoes.  Hardly  less  interesting 
are  the  types  of  American  prospector  intruding  his 
enterprise  int  1      rder. 

It  should  be  said  that  these  Thlinket  Indians, 
1  omprising  about  a  1  in/en  tribes  along  the  coast  of 

1  astern  Alaska,  are  in  no  way  related  in  the 
Esquimaux  or  the  Aleut-.  Physically  the)  are 
short  in  stature,  sturdy  and  vigorous.  Mentally 
they  show  no  little  poetry  of  imagination  in  their 
myth--.  Their  religion  seems  originally  to  have 
been  a  form  of  nature  worship,  in  which  the  u 
sal  spirit  took  many  forms,  including  such   phe 
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nomenaasthe  wind,  as  well  as  birds  and  beasts  and 
reptiles. 

In  the  Taku  Wind,  Mr.  Potter  ha-  conveyed  the 

spirit  of  an  odd  legend,  by  which  the  natives  explain 
the  presence  of  the  glacier,  which  is  known  to  us 
as  the  Muir.  Two  young  girls,  according  In  the 
legend,  occupying  a  hut  in  the  neighborhood,  found 
after  washing  their  clothes  that  it  was  impossible  to 
dry  them.  They  rashly  invoked  the  spirit  of  the 
\  rth  Wind,  which  lmpatisntl-  ovtrdid  tin  thing 
and  froze  the  streams.  The  ii  e.  o  formed,  was  a 
swiftly  moving  danger.  It  was  reduced  to  its  pres- 
ent immobility,  for  the  Indians  believe  that  the  gla- 
cier now  stands  stock-still,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
foolish  virgins,  who  were  thrown  into  its  then  dan- 
gerous path. 

/  h   Swi'-,'  :.,  i!i:    \  igni  symbolizes  the  pers  miii- 
cation  of  the  long  winter  night,  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  lives  of  Alaskans.     Being  quite 
innocent  of  all  controversy  over  nature  stories,  they 
delight  in  attributing  natural  results  to  unverified 
-,ui-(-.     Darkness,    light,    heat,    cold,    flood    and 
drought    are    the    work    of    kindly    or    ill-disposed 
spirits,  the  "  Yekh  "  of  the  air,  of  the  land  and  of  the 
1  a 
The  conical  hat  worn  by  the  old  man  in  the  gri  iup 
of  Clam  Diggers  is  a  characteristic  detail,  pointing 
by  its  shape  to  the  supposed  ethnic  relationship  with 
Mongolian   peoples   a  ml 
emphasizing   the  native 
aptitude    in    this    -ml    of 
wea\  ing,  a  department  of 
art-  and  crafts  which  is  in 
a  nourishing  state  among 
the  Th  linket  s.    Their 
baskets    are    said    to     lie 
hardly    rivaled    by    any 

other--,  unless  those  of  the 

Japanese,  from  whom  the 
handit  rati  max   have  de- 
-1  ended.      The    material 
used   is    either  a  coarse, 
tough  gt  ass,  01    1  'in-   i"i  m 
of  vegetable  fiber,  sui  h  a 
the  liner  roots  of  tin   j  el 
low    cedar.     Two  meth- 
od    of  weaving  an-    fol 
lowed  :    the  "  twining,"  in 
1   hh  li     the    strand      a  1  1 
id     one     an 
other,   and  the   "coil 

in   which    the   fiber     are 
by  1  01  :  '  '  it  fini    rods. 
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League  of  Mineral  Paint- 
ers. 

The  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of 
Km  STEIAL  Art,  L.  W. 
Miller,  Principal,  has  just 
held  an  interesting  exhi- 
bition of  the  work  of  stu- 
dents of  its  schools  of  tex- 
tile and  applied  art. 

Teachers    College, 

New  York,  is  conducting 
185  courses,  including  the- 
ory and  practice  of  teaching 
art,  principles  of  design, 
drawing, painting  and  illus- 
tration, clay  modeling,  in- 
terior decoration,  etc. 

The  summer  term  of 
the  Art  Academy  of  Cin- 
cinnati, under  the  direction 
of  J.  H.  Gest,  extends   to 

August  24. 

The  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Public  Drawing  School 
made  an  interesting  show- 
ing in  craftwork,  a  new 
department  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in 
a  later  is^uc. 

Simmer  Classes  in  the 
Luxembourg  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  London 
S(  hool  of  Art. 


Si  II'  M  .1    M  1  I  ES 
Island    S >l    of 
in  outdoor 
sketching    and     illustration,    ■■ . 

11    in.  1.1I  work 
and  ihi 


Tin:  Missis  Mason, 
New  York  City,  some  of  whose  recent  work  was 
illustrated  last  month,  are  holding  classes  in  the 
dei  oral  ion  of  porcelain. 

I  111  Badger  Summer  School  of  pottery  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  models  its  instruction  on  the  Alfred 
pottery  methods. 


Depai  I    the         in  iiMM.i;    classes,    under    Birge   Harrison   at 

1 "  ■  orative  Indus-     Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  to  October  1,  and  classes  in  the 

m    t  October     city  under  Thomas  Fogarty  and  Walter  Walz  Faw- 

cetl   lo  September  21,  are  conducted  by  the  Art 

i<    \.in. Mil      Si  udents' League,  New  York. 


School  Notes 


The  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado  al 
Greeley,  Col.,  has  been  producing,  under  the  dirt  c- 
tion  of  R.  Ernesti,  some  noteworthy  pottery,  which 
will  shortly  be  treated  at  greater  length. 

The  New  York  School  of  Art  conducts  sum- 
mer classes  under  Ernest  Lawson,  Kenneth  Hayes 
Miller.  Frank  Alvah  Parsons  and  Grace  D.  Lynn, 
to  September  8. 

The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  School  of  Art  and 
Design  has  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary. 
We  reproduce  a  design  for  a  stained  glass  window 
for  the  school  by  a  student,  Hernando  G.  Villa. 

The  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
all<>>.-  entry  into  classes  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  facilities  of  the  Art  Institute  form  a  material 
advantage  to  the  school. 

The  School  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Asso- 
clation.  now  in  its  new  building,  i>  holding  a  sum- 
mer term  of  eight  week-. 

Special   attention   to   metal   working,    book- 
binding, wood-carving,  modeling,  leather  working 
and  pottery  is  given  by  the   Rochester  (N.    \ 
Mechanics  Institute,   Theodore  Handford  Pond, 
superintendent. 

George  Brehm  and  Fletcher  C.  Ransom  are 
among  the  instructors  in  the  summer  course  of  the 
of  Pra<  tii  al  Illustrating,  New  York  City. 


'I'm:  Schooj  "i  i  in  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  has  awarded  the  Paige  scholarship  to  Miss 
Alice  Ruggles,  of  Buffalo,  N.  V  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  school  the  Stuart  Club  provides 
attractive  quarters  for  women  students  going  to 
Boston. 

Axphonse  Mucha  conducts  special  courses  in 
design  at  the  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design 
For  Women. 

In  August,  September  and  October  Alex- 
ander Robinson  will  hold  classes  in  Holland. 

At  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  Arthur  R.  Freed- 
lander  will  conduct  outdoor  classes  to  September  15. 

At  Point  Pleasant,  X.  J.,  outdoor  sketching 
classes  under  Miss  Rosalie  Palmie  will  continue 
to  October  1. 

Notable  student  work  at  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  New- 
York,  were  the  clock  case  by  Miss  Bessie  Twiggs, 
reproduced  herewith,  and  a  terra  cotta  sconce  for 
three  electric  Lights  by  Miss  Lulu  Macher. 

At  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  children  of  the 
New  York  public  schools  held  on  March  9,  at  20 
West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  the 
Director  of  Manual  Arts,  made  a  short  address  on 
the  International  Congress  of  An  Teachers,  which 
will  meet  in  London  in  iqo.8.     The  American  >ec- 
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lion  of  thi  Congress  is  in  charge  oi  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  twelve  of  the  leading  art  teachers  in 
the  country  and  ai ati    committee  of  100, 


representing  the  larger  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  Union. 

This  American  committee,  of  which  Mr.  James 
Hall.  Director  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  School,  is  chairman,  has  determined  to 
exhibit  at  London  a  typical  collection  of  art  work 
from  schools  all  over  the  country. 

The  Emma  Wiixard  Art  School,  at  Troy, 
X.  Y.,  which  enters  upon  its  twelfth  year  this  au- 
tumn, conducts  outdoor  sketching  <  la^es  in  the 
early  fall  months. 

I  Hi  Schooi  'ii  mi  Pi  wsylyania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  awarded  a  long  li-4  of  prizes 
and  scholarships,  distributing  this  year  among  it- 
Students  a  sum  amounting  to  $15,000. 

Tin  Swain-  Free  School,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  will  offer  in  the  coming  term  the  same 
course  as  was  inaugurated  last  year.  Two  special 
departments  in  frame  making  and  stenciling  have 
been  added. 

Tin:  New  York  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
Flisa  A.  Sargent,  president,  gives  special  attention 
to  professional  design. 

Tin.  Columbus  i<  >hio)  Art  School,  under  the 
direction  of  John  F.  Hussey,  begins  its  twenty- 
eighth  year  in  October. 

The  Art  Students'  League  of  Buffalo  i> 
holding  a  summer  school  at  the  Albright  Art  Gal- 
lery. Among  iIk  teai  hers  are  David  Fricson, Theo- 
dore M.  Dillaway  and  Miss  Mabel  Rodebaugh. 
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The  first  volume  of  I>r.  Russell  Stur- 
gis's  "History  of  Architecture"  (The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company),  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  three,  covers  the  building  periods  of  an 
cic nt  Egypt,  \\i  -urn  Asia  10300  B.  ("..  Greece,  the 
Italian  peoples  before  Roman  control  and  the  Ro 
man  Empire.  Some  twenty  years'  experience  in 
earlier  manhood  as  a  prat  tising  archite<  t  gives  this 
encyclopedic  author  a  solid  footing  on  his  subject, 
which  will  make  the  later  volume-.  d(  aling  in  mat- 
ter- of  less  conjecture,  even  more  interesting  -till. 
Special  investigations  in  Greek  and  Roman  methods 
of  construction  are  admirably  reviewed,  and  ex- 
tended by  study  of  the  buildings.  Valuable 
chapters,  also,  are  those  on  Greek  and  Roman 
traits  in  the  disposition  and  grouping  of  build- 
ings. The  inference  that  the  dreeks  cared 
greatly  for  picturesqueness  of  group  or  had 
much  of  the  feeling  for  landscape  i>  put  under 
considerable  doubt. 

The  building  of  the  ( Ireek-  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend in  fulness,  because  in  the  remain-  it  i-  chiefly 
a  matter  of  porticos.     Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
display   here   and  there   the   adaptation   that   the 
Roman  made  of  hi-  impressive  style  for  simple,  do- 
me-tie buildings.     But  the   Roman   problems  are 
hindered    by   rea- 
son   of    the    fact 
that    there    is    no 
one  great  building 
in  such  a  state  of 
preservation 
give  a  general  de- 
tailed and  practi- 
cal answer  I 
quirements    a  n  d 
the  art i -tic  1 
of  the  designer. 

rdingly,  we 
are  left  in  the 
necessity  of  taking 
up  building  l>\ 
building,  whi<  h  to 

1  stent  is  the 
plan  followed  in 
this  book.  T he- 
volume  is  hand- 
somely prim  dl 
and  car r.ies  3  5  5  „ &  yaW„r 

illustrations,  six  in  interior  01   SMALLER 
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LEANING  frankly  on  Bancroft  in  its  historical 
passages,  George  Wharton  James's  study  of  the 
franc  iscan  Mi— ion-.  "  In  and  (  hit  of  the  (  >I<1  Mis- 
sions  of  California  "  1  Little,  Brown  and  ( 'onipam  1. 
will  probably  most  interest  our  reader-  in  it-  treat- 
ment of  mi--ion  architecture,  mural  decoration, 
furniture  and  woodwork,  silver  and  lira—  ware  and 
Statuettes  of  saints.  One  of  the  strongest  features 
of  the  architectural  style,  Mr,  James  considers,  is 
the  treatment  of  the  sides  of  the  pediment  in  steps 
and  curves.  The  tower  and  fachada  are  noted  in 
detail,  as  used  in  various  missions,  and  a  similar 
examination  is  made  of  column-,  pilasters,  arches, 
where  a  puzzling  irregularity  occur-  in  spacing,  and 
buttresses.  In  the  matter  of  interior  dec  oration  the 
padres  seem  less  successful,  though  the  Franciscan 
historian,  Zephyrin,  minimizes  their  responsibility. 
The  only  examples  well  preserved  are  the  Missions 
of  San  Miguel  Arcangel  and  Santa  Ines.  The  wall 
decorations  appear  to  consist  of  distemper  paintings 
on  plaster,  executed  without  any  noteworthy  taste  in 
color.  In  spite  of  the  current  term,  "  Mission  furni- 
ture," it  would  appear  that  no  such  distinctive  style 
was  evolved  in  furniture.  Beyond  the  furniture 
brought  over  from  Spain,  and  a  few  examples  of 
oriental  origin,  the  furniture  of  the  missions  shows 
nothing  but  the  simplest  provisions  to  meet  bare 
necessities,  and  in  no  way  constitutes  a  style.  Much 
of  the   silver  and   brass  ware   was   brought   from 
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Mexicoi  i  gr*  at*  r  distance  s.  Spanish  traits  are-  fre- 
quent in  design  and  handling,  though  some  examples 
suggest  the  Navaho  silversmith  or  the  Moor.  Cop 
]kt  was  wrought  at  several  missions,  notably  San 
Fernando.  Sixty-six  plates  illustrate  this  suggestive 
book. 

'I'm  choicest  pieces  of  furniture  and  objects  of 
art  assembled  by  Mr.  Talbol  J.  Taylor  in  his  coun- 
try home  at  Cedarhurst,  Long  Island,  presented  in 
a  series  of  187  illustrations  ("The  Talbot  J.  Taylor 
Collection,"  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  make  a  useful 
record  for  study  of  styles.  It  is  a  pity  that  conven- 
tion requires  that  the  1  omm<  ntary  to  such  a  series  ol 
plates  should  always  insisl  that  the  zeal  and  acumen 
of  the  collector  has  not  run  away  with  the  taste 
proper  to  the  mere  householder.  Among  the  views 
of  entire  room-,  for  instance,  that  of  the  library  of 
Talbot  House,  unless  the  photograph  distorts  the 
spai  ing  of  a  room,  plainly  of  unusual  size,  has  as 
little  right  to  the  connotation  of  its  name  as  the  hold 
of  the  Mayflower.  Without  disparagement  of  either 
aim,  it  should  be  evident  that  one  cannot,  within  the 
limits  of  a  -ingle  dwelling,  serve  both  a  catholic  pas- 
sion for  bistoril  Styles  and  the  impulse  of  creative 
unilv.  But  rare  i>  the  man  born  of  woman,  and, 
therein,  to  some  delight  in  the  decorative  crafts, 
who  would  not  give  his  head  or  his  hat  or  some  other 
useful  part  of  his  possession  for  one  example  or  an- 
other hire  displayed  to  view.     The  craftsman  as 
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well  as  the  collector  will  find  the  book  worth  ponder- 


Herbert  E.  Bixstead  has  collected  from  serial 
publication  the  drawings  numbering  upward  of  a 
thousand,  which  he  has  made  for  the  use  of  design- 
ee and  craftsmen.  The  narrow  folio,  "  Useful  De- 
tails in  Several  Styles,"  (John  Lane  Company) 
comprises  144  plates,  showing  from  five  to  a  score  of 
careful  line  drawings  each.  The  contents  are  di- 
vided in  four  sections,  each  style  sub-division  being 
prefaced  by  a  brief  memorandum  on  the  historical 
placing  of  the  style  and  the  designers  who  obtained 
note  in  its  development.  Section  I  covers  Gothic 
and  Moorish;  Section  II,  Francis  I,  Henri  II, 
Henri  IV,  modern  French ;  Section  III,  Louis  XIV, 
Regency,  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI  and  Empire ;  Sec- 
tion IV,  English  Renaissance,  Elizabethan,  Jaco- 
bean, Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite  and 
Adam.  Mr.  Binstead  says  in  an  introductory  note : 
"  All  the  details  given  have  been  gathered  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  and  may  be  unhesitatingly 
accepted  as  trustworthy  and  characteristic  types  of 
the  styles  they  represent." 

A  series  of  studies  of  drapery  for  the  use  of 
artists  and  designers  has  been  prepared  from  draw- 
ings by  H.  Friling  in  "  Gewandstudien  fiir  Kunst 
und  Kunstgewerbe "  (Bruno  Hessling).  The  draw- 
ings are  particularly  adapted  for  glass  work,  mural 
painting  and  illus- 
tration. The  forty- 
four  female  fig- 
ures, in  a  variety 
of  poses  habitual 
in  such  decorat  ion , 
have  been  drawn 
in  outline  ;  and  the 
draperies,drawn  in 
crayon,  or  in  line 
and  -hading  com- 
bined, are  studied 
with  minute  care 
to  show  the  ar- 
rangement and 
>etting  of  loose 
material  on  mov- 
ing limbs.  The 
drawings  are  finely 
reproduced  by 
heliotype  process 
on   sixteen   plates, 
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often  found  in  getting  these 
effects  in  posing  should 
make  this  publication  use- 
ful for  idea-  and  sugges- 
tions in  church  decoration, 
poster  work,  decorative 
painting,  etc.  The  plates 
arc  tied  in  an  attractive  and 
durable  portfolio  backed 
and  edged  with  cloth. 

Mi  (  b  practical  informa 
tion  i-  compacted  in  Paul 
X.  Hasluck's  little  primer 
"  House  1  lei  oration  "  i  Cas- 
>ell  and  Company.  Lim- 
ited .  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated  with  line  draw- 
ings and  diagrams,  and  the 
instructions  are  presented 
succinctly.  Persons  w  ho 
try  their  hand  at  the  actual 

processes  of  putting  on  paint,  mixing  pigments, 
working  with  distemper,  wallpaper,  etc.,  without 
being  able  to  boast  any  appropriate  training  in  the 
corresponding  trades,  should,  if  they  have  any 
knack  for  the  thing,  be  able  to  shift  and  experiment 
for  themselves  with  the  aid  of  this  handbook.  The 
chapters  on  decoration  of  walls  and  ceilings  and  on 
painting  and  papering  rooms  are  in  themselves 
short  handbooks  of  instruction.  Those  on  pig- 
ments, oil,  drier-,  varnishes,  tools,  mixing  paint, 
ire  conveniently  arranged  for  reference.  A 
useful  description  of  a  variety  of  brushes  is  given 
with  dirt  <  tion-  for  their  use  and 

In  ■'Hoi -i    Hi'  H       ■    Hint-   Publishing 

Company),  ('.   I'..  Schermerhorn  describes  details 

rning  the  site,  location,  arrangement 
struction,  plastering,  heating,  plumbing,  lighting. 
decorating,  and  furnishing  of  the  house,  an  admir- 
able notebook  of  practical  advice.  The  book  is 
arranged  in  little  paragraphs  with  index,  whii  h 
makes  it  a  convenient  tn  to      Some 

thing  like   150  subjects   in  all  are  treated   in   brief 
fashion.     The   author'-   view   -how-   itself   in   the 

"Many  of  the  annoyances  that  attend  house 
building  would  be  avoided  if  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired during  the  prod---  hail  been  po--essed  in 
the  beginning,  and  the  house  builder  should,  then- 
fore,  familiarize  himself  with  a?  much  as  possible 
that  concerns  the  erection  of  houses  before  lie 
starts.     Bear  in  mind  that,  in  building  enter: 
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the  unexpected  is  bound  to  happen,  and  the  house 
that  exists  in  the  mind's  eye  is  rarely  embodied  and 
the  ideal  seldom  realized." 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  no  good  gardener 
can  tolerate  it  is  the  "rockery."  But  a  heap  of 
stones  and  brick  rubbish  with  a  few  stunted  ferns 
and  a  tangle  of  dusty  ivy  is  not  a  rock  garden.  More 
often  than  not,  too,  the  attempted  rock  garden  is 
laid  out  in  some  tree  shaded  corner  where  -un  and 
air,  the  very  essentials  to  the  happiness  of  rock 
plants,  never  penetrate.  If  a  crop  of  stones  i> 
desired,  on  can  always  go  and  farm  on  a  glacial 
morain.  It  is  to  those  who  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  the  Alpine  plants  themselves  that  Charles 
Thonger  addresses  himself  in  hi-  "Hook  of  Ro(  k 
and  Water  Gardens,"  (John  Lane  Company).  It 
i-  commonly  supposed  that  plants  usually  found 
in  high  mountain-  cannot  be  grown  successfully  in 
lowland  garden-.  The  fai  t  i>  that  it  i>  not  so  much 
the  altitude  that  -nit-  these  delightful  miniature 
flowers,  but  rather  the  absence  of  plants  of  robust 
habil  .oid  coarse  growth  in  the  surroundings.  The 
silene  and  diminutive  mosses  And  a  -belter  in  the 
crannies,  and  the  Alpine  poppy  secures  a  foothold 
on  barren  -pot-  because  there  more  vigorous 
growth  will  not  -mother  it  out  of  existence.  Xine 
rock  garden-  out  of  ten  are  hopelessly  overgrown 
and  overcrowded.  The  plants  must  Ik-  kept  in 
colonies  for  successful  results  and,  with  larger 
plants  in  the  neighborhood,  root  restriction  bei  omi  - 
of  first  importam  e. 
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\\  1 1  ii  the  ever  growing   love   for 
Ihe  simple  and  beautiful,  ii  is  nol  surprising  that 
the  desire  ha-  become  almost  universal  for  hand 
made    things    of    all 
kinds.    Naturally  we 
turn    to    what     was 
made  in    the    early 
Colonial  days  for  in- 
spiration in  evolving 
old-time  handicraft.-. 
W<  aving  is  fast  be 
coming  a  popular  oc- 
cupation,   but    the 
only   drawback  to   it 

rag  carpi im  is  that  it  is  not  always 

easy  to  find  out  how 
to  do  it.  although  the  process  is  very  simple. 
are  buying  old  loom-  and  giving  them  a 
pl:ue  of  honor  in  the  garret,  and  spend  many 
hour-  in  working  out  for  themselves  intricate  weav- 
ing-  of  all  kind-.  Success  ha-  attended  their 
endeavors,  for  not  only  can  most  beautiful  hand- 
woven  rug-  of  delicious  coloring  be  found  at  the 
various  arts  and  crafts  exhibitions,  but  even  in  the 
-tore-  the  genuine 
article  c  an  lie  ob 
tained. 

Manufacturer- 
found  that  the 
quaint  simplicity 
of  the  Colonial 
rug  <  ould  not  be 
duplii  ated  in  ma- 
chine-made 

suit  i-  that 

g  for 
them  and  beauti- 
ful   I. 

made     iii 
qua  nt  it  b 

suppl;  ' 

mand. 
<  )urgrandmoth 

use  old   material,  uric  rd 


-aving  the  wornout  sheets  and  underwear  for 
this  purpose.  These  they  dyed  in  soft  colorswith 
indigo  or  madder  that  grew  so  abundantly  in 
many  parts  of  America;  but  the  modern  rugs 
are  made  entirely  of  new  material.  All  kind-  ol 
cotton  stuffs  are  brought  into  service.  Figured 
cretonne,  gingham,  lawn,  denim,  print,  sateen, 
duck,  unbleached  muslin,  cotton  flannels,  tick- 
ing, and  even  rope  and  roving  yarn  are  being 
utilized.  As  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  all 
the  materials  obtainable  in  the  market  are  fast  in 
color,  some  prefer  to  buy  the  material  in  the  white 
and  have  it  dyed  a  -olid  -hade,  so  that  the  rug- 
can  be  washed  without  any  risk  of  the  color  fading. 
An  attractive  rug  known  as  a  Priscilla  is  made  of 
specially  dyed  material,  although  this  rug  is  never 
found  with  fancy  borders.  It  has  the  hit  or  miss 
effect  of  old  rag  carpeting,  which  is  obtained  by 
a  strip  of  white  and  strip  of  color  being  twisted 
together  and  then  being  woven.  It  is  finished  off 
at  each  end  by  three  plain  borders  of  white  or  color. 
The  same  make  of  rug  is  made  in  plain  material, 
specially  dyed,  and  then  is  finished  off  with  three 
plain  borders  of  white.  These  are  the  only  two 
styles  in  the  Priscilla  rug,  but  they  can  be  ob- 
tained in  all  sizes  even  up  to  a  12x15.  The  warp 
i-  usually  white. 

The  Martha  Washington  rugs  -how  quite  an  1111- 
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usual  border  treatment.  They  are  made  of  ere 
tonnes  or  ducks,  with  quite  intricate  and  artistic 
designs  worked  out  in  the  borders.  The)  also  are 
made  in  all  sizes. 

[here  i-  another  kind  t  ~ug  entire^  different 
from  the  two  we  have  just  mentioned.  Ii  i-  known 
fohn  Uden.  The  weave  is  much  looser 
and  the  rug  is  softer  to  the  touch  than  either  of 
the  oilier  makes.  A  description  of  hovi  these 
three  varieties  of  rugs  arc  made  and  the  borders 
worked  out  should  be  <>f  help  to  the  craft-worker 
who  i>  interested  in  taking  up  weaving. 
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The  question  must  usually  asked  by  the  beginner 
is  how  much  does  a  loom  cost,  and  the  questioner 
will  smile  when  told  that  they  can  lie  obtained 
from  $5.00  to  $125.  A  loom  at  the  smaller  figure 
must  be  picked  up,  and  this  is  often  done  in  country 
places  and  in  old-fashioned  towns  where  weaving 
ha-  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  old-fash 
Ioned  loom  i>  just  a-  good  for  the  making  of  ar- 
tistic  rugs  as  the  more  up-to  dale  Steel  ones. 
There  are  also  some  convenient  little  hand  looms 
made  for  about  $25.00  for  craft  workers,  and  these 
<  an  usually  he  <  irdered  through  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Nineties,  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  various 
makers.  Small  looms  are  made  I'm'  the  use  of  art 
Students  at  the  schools  for  the  -mall  price  (if  $6.00. 
Failing  to  pick  up  a  yard  wide  loom  al  a  small 
figure  and  yet  wishing  to  master  the  arl  of  uea\ 
ing  before  buying  a  more  expen  ive  new  loom. 
the  narrow  $6.00  one  might  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment. When  later  a  larger  one  i-  purchased,  the 
-mall  one  <  mild  always  lie  utilized  lor  evolving 
1.'  irder  designs,  which  are  much  better  done  in  the 
loom  than  on  paper,  and  to  have  such  a  one  at 
hand  for  experimenting  is  often  quite  a  b 1. 

Winn  buying  an  old  loom  it  is  necessary  to 
know  all  the  parts  thai  go  to  make  a  loom,  as  the 
co  i  of  making  a  missing  piece  i-  somewhal  exp  n 

-ive.     Ii  -I Id  con  1  tof  a  frame,  a  beam,  heddles, 

a  lav,  one  or  more  reed  1  reral  shuttles  and  a 
templer.  Very  often  a  wheel  for  winding  is  in- 
1  luded.  Inn  thi-  is  not    ty,  a     there  i-  a 
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mechanical  device  for  winding,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained for  about  S2.00. 

Having  made  a  satisfactory  purchase  and  hav- 
ing had  the  loom  properly  put  up,  preferably  by 

a  wcawr.  the  next  thing  i-  to  procure  the  warp. 
The  commercially  dyed  ones  arc  not  fast  in  color, 
whatever  their  makers  claim,  and  therefore  white 
warps  are  usually  made  use  of  for  washable  rugs. 
The  man  who  supplies  the  warp  is  usually  in  touch 
with  a  beamer,  and  as  the  beaming  of  a  warp  is 
not  an  easy  ta~k  for  a  beginner  and  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  explain  I  would  suggest  that  the  beam 
of  the  loom  be  sent  to  a  beamer  and  warped  with 
enough  war])  to  make  25,  50  or  100  yards  of 
weaving,  according  to  the  enterprise  of  the  craft 
worker. 

After  the  beam  has  been  placed  in  the  back  of 
the  loom  the  warp  threads  must  be  carried  from 
the  beam  over  the  back  cross-bars  and  threaded 
through  the  two  sets  of  heddles,  then  through  the 
reed  and  over  the  front  cross-bars  of  the  loom, 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  iron  bar  which  is  rolled 
under  the  front  1  ross  bar.  This  sounds  somewhat 
complicated,  but  it  is  really  quite  easy,  especially 
if  you  1  an  -ee  it  done  for  the  first  time  by  a  weaver. 
In  a  town  it  i-  always  possible  to  get  hold  of  an 
old  rag  carpet-weaver,  or  a  man  who  has  once 
been   a   weaver,   to  show   the   worker  the   proper 


threading  of  the  loom  and  to  describe  what  each 
part  i>  intended  for. 

Having  once  learned  this,  the  process  of  weaving 
i>  extremely  easy  and  only  needs  practice  to  make 
artistic  weavings. 

Having  prepared  the  loom  for  weaving,  the  next 
process  is  the  preparation  of  the  fabric.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  was  to  cut  inch-wide  strips  with  scis- 
sors, but  the  better  way  is  to  get  a  roll  of  material 
tightly  wound  anil  cut  it  in  slices  like  a  loaf  of  bread, 
with  a  sharp  carving  knife  or,  if  a  rough  surface  is 
preferred,  the  tearing  gives  this  effect.  In  order  to 
get  all  the  strips  the  same  width,  it  is  well  to  measure 
the  inches  on  a  table,  so  that  the  pencil  marks  are  a 
guide  for  the  knife  or  scissors.  If  the  material  is  to 
be  torn,  a  couple  of  inches  should  be  thus  measured 
and  cut  with  scissors,  so  that  each  strip  is  torn  the 
same  width.  Heavy  goods  should  be  about  one 
inch  in  width,  while  light-weight  material  should  be 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches.  All  kinds  of 
materials  called  "seconds"  can  be  utilized  for 
weaving,  as  a  few  irregularities  in  the  color,  or 
weave,  do  not  show  when  the  fabric  is  woven.  In 
all  the  large  towns  there  are  buyers  of  seconds, 
where  such  materials  can  be  purchased. 

The  beginner  usually  finds  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  determining  how  much  material  to  buy. 
The  most  practical  way  of  finding  this  out  is  to 
weigh  a  roll  of 
new  material  and 
write  down  in  a 
notebook  its 
weight,  and  the 
number  of  yards 
i  n  t  he  piece. 
After  it  is  woven 
t  he  n  u  m  be  r  of 
yards  of  weaving 

made    can    be    as- 

i  ertained.     It  will 

be  found  that  some 
materials  go  much 
further  t  h  a  n 
others,  so  that  an 
accurate  number 
of  yards  cannot 
be  given.  A  1  a.  h 
rug  is  cut  off  the 
warp  it  should  be 
measured  and 
weighed  and  thus 
the  weight  of  the 
rug  will  be  found 
priscilla  ruo  and     the    number 
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of  yards  of  weaving  ascertained.  Five  to  seven 
yard-  of  duck  or  denim  will  usually  make  one  yard 
"I"  \m  aving.    A  well-made  rug  should  contain  about 

nds  "I"  material,  including  the  warp.  If  a 
turkey  ml  twill  is  used,  at  least  ten  yards  would  be 

!  forayardof  weaving,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  i-  not  always  the  cheapest  material  that  makes 
the  k  ast  expi 

•  the  material  i-  divided  into  strips  it  must 
tin  n  be  wound  into  balls.  It  is  then  wound  onto  an 
iron  rod.  which  is  plai  ed  on  a  winding-wheel.  It  is 
then  ready  for  the  shuttle.  Pull  the  end  of  the  ma- 
terial through  the  hole  when  it  i-  ready  for  work. 

Id  fashioni  d  often     i I   to 

but  it  i-  mm  h  better  to  -it,  and  ii  is  very  im- 

nt  ht  ight,  not 

the  shuttle  bul  for  working  the 

pu-liing  the  left  treadle  down 
i         -.ill  i  ause  a  gap  bi 
rp.     Now  take  the  shuttle  in  the 

old  of  the  part  of  the 
ed     ith  tb      ft  h  md 

in  Ij  through  th( 

It,  and 
this  mu  |  lappi 

Vftci  ih. 


rial,  or  shot,  as  it 
is  called,  has  been 
thrown,  pull  the 
lay  which  contains 
the  reed  forward, 
and  press  the 
right  foot  down, 
releasing  the  left, 
which  will  make  a 
reverse  gap  be- 
tween the  two  lay- 
ers of  warp.  Then 
place  the  shuttle 
in  the  left  hand 
and  throw  from 
left  to  right  be- 
tween the  warps, 
pounding  the  lay 
bet  w e e  n  e  a  c  h 
throw.  This  is 
the  actual  process 
of  weaving, and  on 
these  principles  all 
kind-  of  fancy 
we av  i  n  g s  a  r  e 
evolved.  \Y  he  n 
the  end  of  a  strip  i-  reached,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
sew  it  to  the  new.  It  is  better  to  cut  the  end  of  the 
piece  woven  strip,  and  the  new  sirip  to  a  point, 
and  overlap  them,  so  that  they  are  not  thicker  than 
the  rest  of  the  shot.  This  is  neater  than  sewing, 
which  often  comes  apart  and  -how-  the  stitches 
through   the  warp. 

Every  loom  should  haw  a  templer,  which  is  an 
attachment  made  of  flat,  narrow  strips  of  wood,  the 
width  of  the  material.  It  has  hooks  and  points  at 
the  end,  to  catch  it  to  the  selvage  of  the  cloth,  in 
order  to  keep  ii  firmly  stretched  while  the  la)  is 
pushing  the  weft  into  place. 

We  will  suppo-e  that  the  beginner  is  going  to 
make  a  3  b)  6  rug.  The  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to 
calculate  enough  warp  for  the  fringe.  Then  thread 
the  shuttle  with  warp  and  weave  a  hand  about  two 
inchi  w  ide.  This  is  1  ailed  a  heading  and  hindi  rs 
the  material  from  fraying  at  the  end-,  giving  a 
strong,  firm  finish  to  the  rug.  The  old  rag  carpets 
were  apt  to  have  too  little  heading,  and  they  some- 
frayed  in  consequence.  Then  proceed  to 
wi  ave  the  selected  color  for  the  rug.  We  will  sup- 
it  al  '1 1  ii-  rug  w  ith  white  warp  and  white  hor- 
de rs  is  to  be  made.  Weave  five  inches  of  the  blue 
material.  Then  take  the  white  material  and  weave 
two  inches  of  white.  Then  weave  three  inches  of 
blue  and  another  two  inch  hand  of  white.      Again 
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weave  three  inches  of  blue  and  two  in<  hes  of  white 
ami  proceed  with  the  solid  color  of  the  rug. 

In  weavinga  rug  a  certain  length,  ii  will  be  found 
there  will  be  25  per  cent,  of  shrinkage  or,  as  the 
weavers  call  it,  "take  up,"  so  that  this  must  be 
allowed  for  in  planning  for  the  length  of  the  rug. 
To  gauge  the  length  of  a  5  by  6  rug,  lake  a  length  of 
tape  ami  pin  it  firmly  to  the  woven  heading,  and 
then  indicate  on  it  the  length  of  forty-five  inches. 
A>  the  rug  is  woven  the  tape  is  visible.  When  the 
mark  of  forty-five  inches  is  reached.  this  is  the  mid- 
dle of  the  3  by  6  rug.  Reverse  the  tape  and  pin  it 
tirmly  to  the  center  of  the  rut;  and  proceed  to  weave 
the  balance,  the  tape  indicating  where  the  borders 
come.  This  simple  plan  is  not  often  thought  of  by 
amateurs,  and  yet  it  saves  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  en- 
able- the  weaver  to  make  a  rug  of  given  length.  <  >f 
course,  no  one  cuts  out  of  a  loom  only  one  rug.  A 
batch  of  rug-  is  woven,  and,  if  possible,  it  is  best  not 
to  remove  them  until  the  whole  length  of  warp  is 
used  up.  If  this  i-  not  practicable  the  warp  can  be 
cut  near  the  lay  in  such  a  way  that  the  heddles  will 
not  have  to  be  threaded  again  at  the  next  weaving. 

In  looking  at  our  illustration  of  a  plain  I'm  i  ill, 
rug.  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  i-  just  what  I  have  de 
-.  ribed  in  the  blue  and  white  rug.  The  details  of  a 
Priscilla  -hows  how  the  white  at 
looks  when  woven.  The  two  1  olon  1  material-  are 
wound  on  the  iron  rod  and  put  into  the  shuttle  and 


woven  as  one  -hot,  being  cut  or  torn  narrower  than 
the  plain  part  of  the  material  which  constitutes  the 
border-  of  the  rug  1  hi-  kind  of  border  I!  pert;  Ctlv 
plain  sailing. 

The  crow '--foot  border  is  just  as  easy,  but  looks 
somewhat  difficult  until  the  mysteries  are  solved. 
It  is  made  by  having  a  dark  and  light  material  in 
tme  shuttle  and  the  white  in  the  other.  Take  the 
shuttle  with  the  twisted  materials  and  throw  one 

-hot.  Then  take  the  white  and  throw  one  shot  of 
it.  Then  take  up  the  shuttle  on  the  return  journey 
containing  the  two  colors,  which  will  give  the  crow's- 
foot  effect.  Then  throw  four  shots  of  white  and  be- 
gin again  with  the  twisted  material.  Then  one  more 
-hot  of  white  and  another  shot  of  twisted.  This 
makes  one  complete  border.  Alter  weaving  five 
-hot-  of  the  plain  material  the  second  border  is 
woven,  which  has  two  more  -hots  of  white  than  the 
first  and  third. 

The  Martha  Washington  border  looks  very  <  om- 
plicated,  but  a  study  of  this  will  unravel  its  mys- 
teries. <  )ur  detail  illustration  -how-  a  rug  made  of 
green  and  pink  figured  cretonne.  The  pink  is 
matched  for  the  border,  and  one  shot  of  this  is  used 
and  three  shots  of  white.  Then  two  shots  of 
d  materials  are  thrown,  giving  the  1  row  '-  fool 
effect.  This  must  be  much  more  carefully  twisted 
for  border-making  than  for  making  a  rug  like  the 
I'ri-c  ilia.   Unevenn*  --  in  the  latter  does  not  signify, 
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but  the  crow's-foot  must  be  perfect  orit  looks  un- 
workmanlike. I><>  not  be  led  astray  by  your 
friend-  speaking  of  poor  work  as  interesting.  I 
have  noticed  work  from  a  studio  badly  matched, 

badly  woven  and  irregular,  and  in-lead  of  being 
condemned  il  was  only  tailed  interesting.  I  throw 
out  this  hint  so  that  workers  who  are  in  earnest  will 
not  he  deceived  by  such  criticism.  I  think  that 
every  craft -worker  should  make  a  point  of  making 
her  own  border  designs.  There  is  so  little  oppor- 
tunity for  individuality  that  only  in  this  way  can 
we  make  our  wea\  ings  express  our  own  originality. 

\  lever  young  man  thought  out  the  interesting 
border  of  diamonds  and  evolved  it  by  weaving  the 
material  in  clumps  of  colors  which  he  calculated  to 
form  a  design.  This  was  then  torn  into  strips  and 
woven  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  would  be  difficult 
ribe  at  length  how  this  was  arrived  at,  but 
it  should  he  a  help  to  show  the  possibilities  there 
are  for  new   idea-  in  bonier  weaving. 

Difference  in  texture  can  be  gained  by  adjusting 
the  warp.  Instead  of  threading  every  hole  in  the 
heddle  skip  alternate  holes,  and  put  two  war]) 
thread-  instead  of  one  in  the  others.  The  result 
will  be  a  rug  like  the  John  Alden.  The  red  John 
Alden  illustrated  has  a  border  of  seventeen  -hot-  of 
white,  followed  by  alternate  shots  of  red  and  white 
for  the  <enter  of  the  border,  which  consists  of 
sixteen  shot-.     Seventeen  more  -hot-  of  white  are 


woven,  and  that  forms  the  border  at  each  end. 
This  is  a  complete  change  from  the  triple  borders 
which  most  of  the  hand-woven  rugs  have,  and  yet 
occupies  nearly  as  much  space  on  the  rug  itself. 
This  weave  being  very  -oft  i-  well  adapted  for 
portieres  and  pillows.  When  weaving  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pound  with  the  lay,  as  the  firmness 
necessary  for  a  rug  is  not  suitable  for  a  hanging 
that  must  fall  in  soft  folds.  Another  thing  to 
remember  when  weaving  portieres  is  to  always 
make  use  of  the  softest  kind  of  material.  Canton 
flannel.  Shaker  flannel  and  unbleached  muslin  are 
admirable  for  this  purpose,  but  the  harsher  denims 
and  cretonnes  are  not  nearly  so  well  suited  for 
draping.  There  is  a  material  called  roving-yarn 
which  is  very  attractive  for  hangings.  This  can  be 
obtained  from  houses  that  sell  rope  and  string, 
li  is  something  like  lamp-wick.  The  latter  can  be 
used  after  home  dyeing  has  been  done  and  is  very 
attractive.  It  has  not  often  been  utilized  for 
weaving. 

When  the  warp  is  all  used  up  it  is  cut  out  of  the 
loom  and  the  weavings  are  laid  on  a  large  table. 
The  fringe  is  cut  across  and  each  rug  is  gone  care- 
fully over  with  -hear-  to  remove  any  irregularities 
that  would  catch  the  dirt. 

The  next  process  is  the  knotting  of  the  rugs. 
Knotting  rugs  takes  time,  but  it  well  repays  the 
labor. 
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INGS OF  CHILDREN  AND 
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Two  or  three  years  ago  I  had  several  discussions 
with  a  well-known  personage  about  two  pictures — 
very  dissimilar  in  style — which  happened  to  be 
hanging  in  the  same  room  at  an  exhibition.  At 
first  he  cared  for  neither,  considering  them 
mannered  and  affected,  which  they  were,  if  judged 
by  current  academic  standards.  One  day  he 
pointed  to  Mr.  J.  1  >.  Batten's  exquisite  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,  and!  said 
"  I  can  understand  your 
liking  that,  and  begin  to 
agree  with  you  ;  but  I 
can't  follow  you  in  regard 
to  the  other — how  do 
you  explain  it  ?  "  The 
other  was  a  little  picture 
by  Mr.  Hornel.  one  of  the 
most  perfectly  charming 
of  his  inventions.  M  . 
explanation  was  that  the 
conventions  and  manner- 
isms of  Mr.  Batten,  though 
perfectly  individual  and 
novel  in  expression,  were 
of  the  school  that  had 
1  ten  familiar  to  us  from 
childhood  —  which  had 
played  a  large  part  in 
English  Victorian  art  : 
that,  on  the  other  hand. 
Mr.  HorncTs  ideals  and 
mannerisms  were  new 
and  strange  their  ex 
ternal  influences 
from  that  far  Eastern  art 
which  in  our  boyhood 
was  not  clearly  recognised 
as  art — or,  at  any  rate, 
as  especially  beautiful  art. 
The  school  from  which 
■.ten  derived  pre 
pared  us  to  understand  the 
importance  of  decorative 
quality  in  art,  and  the 
XXXII.     No.   12: 


appeal  of  its  medievalism  to  our  hereditary  instincts 
helped  it  to  succeed  ;  while  the  strangely  alien 
beauty  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  objects  in  our 
drawing-rooms  still  spoke  in  vain,  till  stubborn 
interpreters  slowly  forced  us  to  attend. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  sceptic  afterwards 
bought  the  Hornel,  sorry  that  he  did  not  further 
enrich  himself  by  securing  the  Batten. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  unconventional  in 
Hornel's  art  that  what  puzzles  me  most  is  its 
success.  It  seems  such  a  short  time  since  Liver- 
pool enjoyed  one  of  its  most  exciting  art  battles, 
over  the  purchase  for  the  Corporation's  permanent 
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collection,  of  HorneFs  Summer.  Such  splendour  of 
originality  should  have  secured  him  a  lifetime  of 
neglect  and  derision  ;  he  has  made  no  concessions, 
yet  here  he  is,  comparatively  young,  and  recognised 
far  and  wide,  bought  and  admired.  Even  his  pen- 
chant for  children  as  subjects  does  not  explain  it,  for 
he  despises  the  conventions  of  grace  and  prettiness 
that  surely  touch  the  popular  heart.  There  is 
nothing  the  true  Briton  loves  better  on  canvas  than 
a  child — unless  it  be  a  horse  or  a  dog — but  it  must 
conform  more  or  less  to  his  ideals,  which  are  not 
Hornel's.  He  paints  the  gamins  of  Kirkcudbright 
as  Murillo  painted  those  of  Seville,  with  the  un- 
compromising fidelity  not  of  the  satirist  but  of  the 
true  nature-lover,  for  whom  the  unkempt,  ragged 
urchin  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  mud-pies 
is  lovelier  than  the  daintiest  suburban  miss  in  pink 
muslin  and  artificial  curls.  There  are  still  many 
who  turn  in  disgust  from  those  frank  records  of 
peasant  children  with  faces  lovely  as  rose-petals, 
but  oh,  so  unconventional  !     However,  these  are  no 


longer  in  a  majority,  and  Hornel  may  be  regarded 
as  safely  "arrived,'-  although  he  has  not,  like  his 
old-time  comrade,  Mr.  George  Henry,  been  stamped 
with  the  Royal  Academy's  hallmark.  But  that 
distinction  is  not  likely  to  come  to  one  who  recks 
little  of  academies  and  societies,  avoids  London, 
and  regards  even  familiar  Glasgow  as  a  place  to 
be  visited  as  seldom  as  possible. 

Glasgow  responds  by  believing  implicitly  in 
Hornel  ;  and  Liverpool,  which  gave  him  his  first 
formal  recognition  by  the  purchase  of  Summer  in 
1892,  is  no  less  appreciative.  Again,  in  1904,  it 
bought  one  of  his  pictures,  The  Captive  Butterfly, 
for  the  city's  permanent  collection  ;  and  nobody 
thought  of  objecting.  Other  public  galleries  in 
which  pictures  by  Hornel  have  a  place  are  those 
of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Rochdale,  Bury,  Brighouse, 
Toronto,  Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  and  Ghent. 

To  look  back  at  the  newspaper  records  of  the 
Hornel  dispute  in  1S92  helps  one  to  realise  the 
progress  made  since  then  towards  catholicity  in 
artistic  judgment.  The 
papers  were  full  of  all 
sorts  of  opinions,  chiefly 
hostile  and  contemptuous : 
the  recommendation  to 
buy  Summer  was  referred 
back  by  the  City  Council 
to  the  Art  Gallery  Com- 
mittee, and  only  Mr.  l'hilip 
Rathbone's  stubborn  be- 
lief in  his  opinion  saved 
the  situation.  It  was 
complicated  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  Alderman  Edward 
Samuelson,  Mr.  Rath- 
bone's  predecessor  as 
Chairman  of  the  Art 
(lallery  Committee,  to 
whom,  emerging  from  his 
retirement  in  the  Conway 
Valley,  the  newer  mani- 
festations of  art  were  start- 
lingly  and  displeasingly 
discordant  with  his  mid- 
Victorian  ideals.  His  pro- 
tests provoked  a  violent 
attack  in  "  The  Speaker  " 
by  Mr.  George  Moore, 
who  proved  10  his  own 
satisfaction  that  "The 
Alderman  in  Art "  was 
almost  as  deadly  as 
"The  Roval  Academician 
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in  Art,''  and  acclaimed  Mr.  Rathbone  a  true  con- 
noisseur, in  splendid  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Rathbone  was  just  as  municipal  as  his  old 
friend  and  colleague,  and  therefore  (according 
to  Mr.  Moore's  theory)  incapable,  qud.  councillor 
and  future  alderman,  of  beginning  to  understand 
anything  about  art.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  on  this 
occasion  I  happened  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,  having  been  instantly  captured  by  the 
charm  of  Hornel's  colour.  Fortunately  I  lefc  the 
subject  of  the  picture  severely  alone — a  precaution 
in  which  Mr.  Rathbone  would  have  done  well  to 
imitate  me  when  he  afterwards  lectured  on  its 
beauties,  blamed  those  who  could  or  would  not 
understand  it,  and  gave  a  detailed  description, 
which,  though  clever,  was  wrong.  The  fact  is  that 
Hornel  and  Henry  were  at  that  time  concerned 
not  at  all  about  subject :  and,  in  their  passionate 
quest  of  musical  chords  of  colour,  knocked  their 
facts  about  in  a  most  unfeeling  manner. 


The  public,  which  has  grown  a  little  more 
tolerant  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  was  inclined 
in  1892  to  insist  on  the  facts  in  a  picture  being 
treated  with  respect.  My  old  friend  and  pre 
decessor,  Mr.  Charles  Dyall,  tells  with  much 
humour  how  his  life  was  made  a  burthen,  after 
the  purchase  cf  Summer,  by  people  who  wanted 
an  explanation  of  it.  One  dear  old  lady  came 
day  after  day  and  took  lessons  on  the  subject, 
without,  however,  succeeding  in  seeing  what  he 
saw.  One  day,  however,  she  skipped  into  his 
office  with  a  radiant  face  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Dyall,  I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  at  last 
I've  discovered  one  of  the  calves ;  please  come 
and  help  me  find  another."  That  discovery 
doubtless  gave  her  more  pleasure  than  the  colour 
harmony  which  the  painter  had  laboured  to 
produce,  but  which  she  had  no  skill  to  see. 
Since  that  time,  while  Hornel  has  never  swerved 
from  his  devotion  to  colour,  and   has  greatly  de- 
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veloped  his  «.  nse  of  it,  he  has  learned 

mote  merciful  to  those  who  demand  lucid.ty 
of  form.  He  has  even  begun  to  deal  in  distances 
— not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  <  !opley  Fielding,  but  yet 
in  a  mas'erly  style  which  shows  that  his  one-plane 
compositions  were  not  the  re>ulc  of  inability  to 
express  atmosphere  and  manage  perspective.  With 
distances,  however,  as  with  his  foregrounds,  there 
is  no  quest  of  novelty  for  its  own  sake ;  the  fine 
>weep  of  shore  line  and  head  and  in  The  Captive 
V  has  been  repeated  again  and  again,  each 
time  with  seme  new  charm  in  the  treatment,  just 
as  Hokusai  reiterated  the  outline  of  Fuji  san,  each 
time  the  same,  yet  with  some  fresh  revelation  of  its 
majesty  and  beauty.  O.ie  \er.-ion  of  that  fascinat- 
ing bit  of  shore  line  is  s^en  in  Reverie,  and 
the  girl  in  the  foreground,  and  the  burnet  roses 
and  dry  oak  apples,  are  all  more  or  less  adapted 
from  The  Captive  Butterfly.  There  never  was  a 
m  >re  inveterate  m  iker  of  replicas  than  Hornel,  yet 
one  never  thinks  of  grumbling,  for  he  addresses 
himself  to  tach  new  version  with  the  fire  which  in 
most  of  us  is  exhausted  in  the  first  express'on,  and 


consequently  in  each  succeeds  in  being  new.  I 
have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  him,  however,  when  he 
returns  from  Ceylon,  over  some  of  the  later  versions 
of  this  theme,  in  which  a  new  and  delightful  colour 
effect  is  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  the 
ordinary  pink  wild  rose — a  vegetable  I  have  never 
as  yet  discovered  disputing  on  sandhills  the 
supremacy  of  the  white-and-gold  burnet  rose.  He 
is  so  true  an  observer,  however,  that  I  quite  expect 
to  be  worsted  in  the  argument. 

If  asked  to  define  Hornel's  art  in  a  single  phrase 
I  should  call  him  an  exponent  of  the  music  of 
colour.  As  that,  however,  is  perhaps  too  vague  for 
English  use  (most  of  us  being  more  or  less  colour 
blind),  lit  us  set  it  aside  and  call  him  a  painter  of 
children  and  Hovers.  He  has  painted  many  other 
things,  no'ably  birds,  limbs,  and  other  children  of 
the  four-footed  sort,  but  his  chief  bus'ness  is  with 
children  and  flowers — the  mo.-t  perfectly  me'odious 
facts  in  the  visible  world  of  beauty,  and  therefore 
the  best  adapted  to  his  method  of  composithn. 
They  are  his  melodies,  to  be  woven  into  complex 
beauty  with  the  harmony  and  counterpoint  of  his 
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colour.  I  do  not  always  see  facts  as  he  draws 
them,  but  that  is  because  Tacts  are  less  important  to 
him  than  the  radiant  and  fascinating  fantasies  that 
he  weaves  from  them. 

The  usual  method  with  children  is  to  get  them 
in  your  studio,  keep  them  as  quiet  as  you  can  with 
the  aid  of  relatives,  lollipops,  and  anecdotes,  and 
paint  them  in  a  set  pose.  Hornel's  method  is 
different  and  better  ;  he  has  a  line  old  house  in 
Kirkcudbright,  set  in  a  large  old  garden,  and  he'has 
improved  its  amenity  by  buying  and  demolishing  or 
improving  undesirable  surroundings.  All  about 
his  doors  are  the  children  of  the  poor,  many  of 
them  with  that  peculiarand 
fascinating  red  hair  of  Gal- 
loway which  hehas  so  often 
painted  and  is  said  to  be 
unlike  any  human  crop. 
H  is  garden  is  full  of  flowers, 
and  the  flowers  of  human 
ity  are  free  to  come  in  from 
the  street  and  enjoy  them 
selves  in  it.  He  meanwhile 
studies  and  paints  them, 
the  flowers  and  the  chil- 
dren, in  the  open  air.  Thus 
his  pictures  are  always 
spontaneous,  full  of  day 
light  and  lovely  in  colour. 
There  never  was  a  more 
thorough  -  going  impres- 
sionist. 

I.a'ly  this  year  I  wished 
Hornel  and  his  sister  God- 
speed before  they  sailed 
for  Ceylon,  where Jie  has 
gone  in  quest  of  new  in- 
spiration, just  as  he  went  off 
some  fourteen  years  ago 
with   Henry  to  Japan.     I  sketch  for  ianki. 


look  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  the  result. 
The  land  and  its  flowers  are  new  and  splendid ;  its 
naked  babies  are  copper  -  coloured  ;  it  is  full  of 
wonders  that  have  been  little  noticed  by  European 
art.  E.  R.  I  >. 

THE  VENICE  EXHIBITION:  MR. 
BRANGWYN'S    I)  EC  O  R  A  T I  V  E 
PANELS    IN    THE    BRITISH 
SECTION. 

The   features   of  the   British  Room  as  designed 
and  decorated  by  Frank  Brangwyn  two  years  ago, 
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are  not  unknown  to  readers  of  The  Studio.  That 
this  room  with  its  painted  panels  was  well  received 
by  the  Venetians  is  evidenced  by  the  committee's 
award  to  Mr.  Brangwyn  of  a  gold  medal,  and  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  once  again  given  him  the 
commission  to  paint  new  panels  for  the  room  which 
contains  the  British  works  at  this  year's  exhibition. 
These  decorations  he  has,  under  the  pressure  of 
many  unfinished  commissions  of  no  small  impor- 
tance hanging  over  him,  succeeded  in  executing 
recently. 

If  Mr.   Brangwyn's    work    two   years   ago    did 
anything  toward  keeping  the  standard   of  British 


art  well  up  in  the  minds  of  continental  critics 
then  his  labours  in  this  direction  found  ample 
compensation.  That  such  was  the  case  was  proven 
to  me  by  the  statements  of  French,  German,  Hun- 
garian and  other  nations'  artists  who  were  sent  to 
Venice  to  decorate  the  rooms  allotted  to  their 
respective  countries.  During  my  five  weeks  stay 
in  Venice  two  years  ago  I  heard  on  every  side 
most  flattering  comments  on  the  "Sala  Inglese," 
both  from  press  and  people,  and  it  seems  that  the 
same  verdict  has  been  passed  on  these  later  achieve- 
ments. 

The  set  of  panels  two  years  ago  treated  entirely 
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of  British  subjects,  but  this  year  Mr.  Brangwyn 
decided  upon  ''modern  Venetian  life"  as  the  subject 
for  the  decorations.  Two  of  these,  Venetian  Com- 
ment: and  Venetian  Serenaders,  he  had  completed, 
when  a  request  came  from  the  committee  that  the 
subjects  should  be  British  in  character.  In  the  two 
smaller  panels  the  request  was  complied  with,  and 
Itural  Labourers  and  Steel  Workers  are  the 
subjects  chosen.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  matter 
could  not  have  been  left  to  the  artist's  own  choos- 
ing, as  the  result  is  somewhat  incongruous. 

Of  the  two  Venetian  subjects  treated,  the  Venetian 
Serenaders  is,  from  a  pictorial  standpoint,  perhaps 
the  more  interesting.  To  all  who  have  visited  the 
of  the  Sea  "  this  will  distinctly  recall  that 
most  delightful  scene  on  the  Grand  Canal  which 
occurs  on  any  summer's  evening — a  barque  is 
shown  full  of  Italians  playing  various  musical  in- 
struments, with  gorgeous  lanterns  hung  over  their 
heads,  the  rays  from  which  are  reflected  in  wrigg- 
ling spots  of  bright  colour  in  the  deep  blue  water 
beneath. 


Here  Mr.  Brangwyn  has  caught  the  spirit  of  such 
an  evening — the  light  fantastic  gaiety  is  brought 
out  in  the  action  of  the  figures  as  well  as  the 
gorgeousness  of  his  colour.  His  composition  is 
alive  with  quick  rhythmic  action  of  the  musicians, 
and  had  I  the  space  I  might  write  pages  on  this 
element  of  Brangwyn's  arrangements  It  is  not 
enough  for  him  in  any  composition  to  merely  show 
what  the  figure  is  doing.  Take,  for  example,  his 
Venetian  Funeral,  shown  last  summer  at  the 
Academy  and  reproduced  in  Tut:  Studio.  The 
subject,  sombre  in  its  suggestion,  depended  not  at 
all  upon  the  particular  facial  expression  of  any 
figure  or  upon  any  incident  pertaining  to  one  figure 
— a  condition  upon  which  a  lesser  artist  would 
have  depended.  The  spirit  of  the  thing  wholly 
relied  upon  the  line  and  massing  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  that  quality  was  as  strong  as  was  the 
technical  excellence  of  the  painting.  So  it  is  with 
this  Venetian  subject,  so  contrary  in  its  meaning 
to  the  former  one.  Here  a  light  musical  rhythm 
pervades   the   whole   composition,   each    figure   or 
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object  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  fantastic 
spirit  of  such  a  subject,  and  one  cannot  but  feel 
as  he  looks  at  this  composition  the  fine  musical 
quality  of  the  whole.  If  Whistler  has  in  bis 
"symphonies  "  shown  to  the  world  how  great  is  the 
musical  quality  possessed  by  harmonious  colour, 
then  Brangwyn  has  in  his  turn  shown  clearly  how 
much  actual  music  may  be  expressed  by  the  juxta- 
position of  line  and  mass  as  well  as  by  colour. 

The  Venetian  Serenaders  has  been  painted  in  an 
unusually  short  range  of  actual  pigments,  yet  the 
picture  possesses  no  less  variety  of  colour  than 
would  a  medieval  group  of  Spanish  troubadours. 
In  the  low  violet-blue  tone  of  evening  the  artist 
has  made  the  figures  exist  with  the  same  degree  of 
reality  as  though  seen  in  bright  sunlight.  The 
lanterns,  twice  the  natural  size,  are  indeed  real,  and 
have  been  most  cleverly  used  as  telling  spots  in  the 
long  composition.  This  panel  measures  eighteen 
feet  long  by  five  feet  high,  and  the  difficulties  in 
keeping  such  a  composition  in  "  one  piece  of  tone  " 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  decorative  painter,  but 
here  in  this  large  canvas  occurs  the  same  tuneful 


quality  as  one  might  find  in  his  small  painted 
sketch.  As  a  decoration  it  possesses,  perhaps,  less 
actual  support  to  surrounding  architecture  than  do 
the  remaining  three,  but  it  is  an  excellent  rendering, 
in  a  decorative  manner,  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  panel  corresponding  to  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, Venetian  Commerce,  treats  of  a  more  serious 
worka-day  side  of  these  poetic  people.  So  much 
is  there  in  Venice  of  the  past  to  fascinate  one, 
that  to  the  casual  observer  nothing  modern 
suggests  itself.  But  when  one  pauses  to  reflect 
that  it  is  still  a  great  city,  that  it  must  be  fed  and 
clothed,  and  that  it  has  all  the  commonplace  pro- 
blems of  every  other  city,  he  then  begins  to  see  the 
serious  incidents  pertaining  to  modern  Venetian  life. 
The  heavy  barques  take  the  place  of  wagons  in 
other  cities — and  just  as  the  sleepy  carman  comes 
through  London's  West  End  with  his  absurdly 
enormous  loads,  so  does  the  gondolier  glide  noise- 
lessly over  Venice's  dark  lagoons.  Within  his 
heavily  laden  "  barco  "  his  movement  is  slow  and 
ponderous,  like  the  heavy  pulling  of  a  beast  of 
burden.     This  work-a-day  life  forms  the  subject  of 
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the  panel.  He  has  chosen  some  figures  in  the  act 
of  loading  and  unloading  boats  laden  with  wine, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  In  this  I  find  a  strong 
pattern  which  in  its  largeness  of  masses  would 
support  the  heaviest  of  architecture  with  sufficient 
incident  and  minor  notes  to  prevent  the  whole  thing 
from  being  cumbersome. 

The  two  remaining  subjects,  which  treat  of  British 
subject:-,  occupy  positions  at  either  end  of  the  room, 
and  are  much  smaller  than  the  Venetian  composi- 
tions. This  change  in  the  character  of  the  motifs  is 
not  so  apparent  as  the  colour  scheme,  and  the  deco- 
rative treatment  is  quite  similar  in  the  whole  set. 

The  two  subjects  Steel  Workers  and  Agricultural 
Labourers  are  not  ne-v  to  Mr.  lirangwvn,  but  in  the 
latter  he  seems  to  me  to  strike  a  new  note.  Four 
figures  are  seen  picking  cabbages  in  the  cool  grey 
light  of  early  morning.  A  mist  seems  to  envelop 
them,  giving  the  whole  a  sense  of  reality  which  is 
most  refreshing,  at  the  same  time  taking  its  place 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  remaining  panels.  The 
Steel  Workers  is  painted  in  the  same  scheme  of 
greyish-blue  and  gold.  Two  half-nude  figures  are 
seen  pushing  a  truckload  of  ore,  and  the  power 
suggested  is  tremendous,  emphasised  by  the  line 
and  the  arrangement  of  masses  in  the  composition, 


which  as  I  have  before  suggested  always  does  more 
towards  bringing  out  the  spirit  of  the  thing  in  a 
Brangwyn  composition  than  does  any  incident  or 
incidents  occurring  in  the  picture. 

These  elements  are  without  doubt  the  most 
personal  in  all  the  phases  of  the  work  of  this 
versatile  artist,  and  I  believe  that  most  painters 
and  sculptors  will  agree  that  they  are  the  most 
powerful  means  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

The  pictures  shown  in  the  British  room  are 
representative,  and  the  number  has  been  kept  in  pro- 
portion to  the  space  allotted,  considerable  wall  space 
being  given  to  each  picture.  The  English  visitor  at  the 
Venice  Exhibition  this  summer  should  be  gratified 
not  only  at  the  excellence  of  the  work  shown,  but  the 
tasteful  manner  in  which  the  pictures  have  been 
hung,  as  well  as  by  the  fine  aspect  which  the  room 
itself  presents.  ARTHUR  S.  Co1  I 
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In  a  recent  number  of  I  in  Studio,  a  brief 
ai  i  ount  was  given  of  the  Imperial  Arts  and  <  !rafts 
Schools  (Kunstgewerbeschulen)  at  Vienna,  and  in 
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use  of  it  reference  was  made  to  the  progress 
ai  <  omplished  in  the  graphic  and  decorative  arts 
under  the  new  rfgime  initiated  by  liaron  Myrbach. 
To  him  and  his  able  coadjutor,  Prof.  Roller, 
is  largely  due  that  vigorous  development  in  the 
various  branches  of  graphic  art  which  has  placed 
Vienna  on  an  equality  with  other  great  art  centres 
in  Europe     if  indeed  she  has  not  outpaced  them 


in  ceitain  directions.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  have  gone  forth  from 
these  schools,  and  are  still  going 
forth,  a  generation  of  young  men 
and  women  who  are  filled  with  a 
genuine  feeling  for  art  and  by  their 
subsequent  achievements  have  added 
greatly  to  the  prestige  of  the  schools. 
One  such  is  Ludwig  Jungnickel,  a 
young  artist  whose  undoubted  origi- 
nality has  manifested  itself  especially 
in  stencil  compositions  of  diverse 
kinds,  and  his  work  in  this  direction 
is  so  far  out  of  the  common  as  to 
justify  notice  here. 

lungnickel,  who  is  a  native  of 
Munich,  was  attracted  to  Vienna  by 
the  fameot  the  Kunstgewerbeschulen 
and  the  reputation  which  Prof.  Roller 
especially  had  acquired  as  a  teacher. 
At  Munich  he  studied  drawing  at  the 
evening  classes  held  at  the  Gewerbe- 
schule  (Artizans'  School),  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  relatives  and 
friends,  but  being  bent  on  becoming 
an  artist  by  profession  he  joined  ihe  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  there.  He  soon  gave  this  up,  however, 
and,  notwithstanding  financial  and  other  obstacles, 
made  h's  way  to  Rome,  where  he  got  a  living  by 
copying  pictures,  and  was  so  enabled  to  save  suffi- 
cient to  migrate  to  Vienna.  Joining  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Schools  he  found  in  Prof.  Roller  a  teacher 
after  his  own  mind.     It  was  one  of  Prof.  Roller's 
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merits  (he  is  no  longer  a  professor  at  these  schools, 
having  been  appointed  to  an  important  post  at  the 
Imperial  Opera  House)  that  he  was  able  to  infuse 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  work  into  his  students,  and 
to  rouse  them  to  independent  thought.     From  him 
Jungnickel  learnt  the  value  of  a  trained  memory, 
and  the  importance  of  cultivating  habits  of  observa- 
tion.    Nor  was  he  slow  to  profit  by  the  professor's 
teaching.     Directed  to  nature  as  the  true  source  of 
inspiration,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  animals  both  in  motion  and  at  rest,  and 
thus  familiarised  himself  with  all  their  ways  and 
aspei  ts,  and  in  this  way  laid 
a  sure   foundation   for  that 
technical  ability  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  his 
success.      Prof.    Roller, 
\  discouraged  mere- 
passive  receptivity  on  the 
part   of   his   student!      on 
the    contrary,     he    always 
encouraged    them    to    ex- 
•   emselves   in    their 
own  way,  to  find  out  and 
put  in  practice  new  methods 
irrespective  of    what  they 
had  been  taught — in  short, 
to    stimulate    their    indivi- 
duality.      By    this    means, 
and    by    the    candid    and 
convincing    criticism    to  obed  stench 


which  he  subjected  their  work,  he 
has  been  instrumental  in  leading 
many  a  young  student  along  the 
rugged  path  by  which  more  or  less 
complete  self-reliance  is  attained. 
Jungnickel  is  among  a  considerable 
number  of  others  who  have  reached 
this  goal.  Experience  has  taught 
him  that  complicated  methods 
are  not  always  essential  to  a  good 
final  result,  but  that  simple  methods 
may,  with  due  discrimination,  give 
far  better  results.  For  the  stencil 
work  in  which  he  has  specialised  all 
the  material  required  is  cardboard, 
paper,  a  sharp  knife,  a  stock  of 
colours,  a  syringe,  and  a  wire  screen. 
The  process  he  employs,  however, 
is  one  demanding  a  considerable 
concentration  of  thought :  and  un- 
limited patience  is  necessary  as  well 
as  artistic  ability.  Only  by  continual 
practice,  and  after  many  failures, 
requisite    deftness   of   manipulation    be 


can    the 
acquired. 

These  coloured  stencil  drawings  of  Jungnickel's 
have  been  taken  at  first  sight  for  lithographic 
prints.  This  is  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
technique,  which  is  an  invention  of  his  own.  A 
brief  explanation  of  this  may  be  of  interest.  Part 
of  the  process  is  that  which  is  pursued  in  stencil 
work  generally.  Using  cardboard  for  his  plates, 
the  design  is  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  next 
step  is  to  prepare  the  paper  on  which  the  complete 
design  is   to   be   painted    by  giving    it   the    desired 
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L.  fungnickels  Coloured  Stencil  Drawings 


ground  tone.  This  Jungnickel  does  by  squirting 
all  over  it  the  colour  selected  (in  a  thin  state), 
for  the  purpose  a  syringe  working  from 
behind  .1  wire  screen.  Ejected  in  this  way,  the 
colour  falls  on  the  paper  in  minute  particles  :  the 
paper  assumes  a  rough  granulated  appearance,  and 
as  the  particles  are  never  uniform  but  take  various 
forms,  a  considerable  variation  of  pleasing  effects 
can  be  produced.  When  the  ground  tone  has 
thoroughly  dried  the  next  step  is  taken.  The 
cardboard  stencil  is  laid  upon  the  paper  and  the 
syringe  again  does  its  work,  but  always  from  behind 
the  wire  screen.  The  particles  vary  according  to 
the  consistency  of  the  colour  used  and  according 
to  the  distance  at  which  the  screen  is  held.  Further 
effects  are  obtained  by  varying  the  size  of  the 
syringe,  the  particles  falling  on  the  paper  being 
larger  or  smaller  according  to  whether  a  short 
thick  one  or  a  long  fine  one  is  used.  When  it  is 
desired  that  one  tone  should  blend  into  another  the 
second  "  coating  "  is  put  on  before  the  first  one 
is  quite  dry.  This  causes  the  particles  to  run 
together,  and  in  this  manner  some  beautiful  soft 
tones   mav   be   obtained.      For   the   delicate   soft 


tones  the  colour  must  have  more  consistency  than 
for  the  harder  ones. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  this  process  are,  of 
course,  many.  It  is  not  every  picture  that  turns  out 
well ;  manipulative  skill  alone  is  not  enough,  and 
unless  Jungnickel  feels  that  his  work  is  really  true  and 
artistic  in  every  sense  of  the  word  he  does  not 
show  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  variety  of  his 
stencil  plates  is  considerable.  In  some — as,  for 
instance,  his  studies  of  flamingoes  —  there  is 
a  gTeat  amount  of  very  intricate  work,  while  in 
other  cases — as  those  of  his  drawings  of  panthers, 
leopards,  kittens,  etc. — the  treatment  is  com- 
paratively broad  (the  accompanying  illustrations 
of  these  animals  have  been  reproduced  from  large 
drawings).  He  has,  however,  essayed  more  complex 
pictorial  compositions — as  witness  the  landscapes 
of  which  coloured  reproductions  accompany  these 
notes,  and  an  effective  harvest  picture,  called  The 
Mowers,  in  which  five  stencil  plates  were  used. 
He  never,  however,  attempts  to  overstep  the  legiti- 
mate boundaries  of  his  peculiar  technique — he  is 
well  aware  that  it  has  boundaries,  and  that  is  an 
important  thing  to  know.  A.  S.  L 
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HE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBI- 
TION, 1907. 


There  have  been  more  uninteresting 
exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Academy  than  the  present 
one.  This  is  not  a  year  when  a  few  large  pictures 
stand  out  absorbing  our  attention.  The  merits  of 
this  exhibition  are  far  scattered  in  a  multitude  of  pic- 
tures of  unobtrusive  size.  There  is  plenty  of  outside, 
unacademic  effort  admitted,  and  this  is  the  inter- 
esting point  this  year.  It  follows  the  election  to 
associateship  of  painters  representative  of  outside 
movement.  The  Academy  is  entitled  to  sincere 
congratulations  on  this  broadening  policy,  but 
still  there  remain  on  the  walls  pictures  at  which 
one  looks  wondering  how  they  come  to  be  there. 
'The  Academy  is  apparently  not  quite  willing  yet 
to  make  a  determined  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
catch  shilling  element  and  devote  itself  wholly  to 
encouragement  of  art. 

Among  the  Academicians,  Sir  Lawrence  Alma 
Tadema,  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  and  Mr.  Marcus  Stone 
do  not  exhibit  this  year,  but  Mr.  Brangwyn  is  the 
sole  absentee  among  the  Associates. 

Mr.  Sargent's  genius  predominates  in  three  of 
the  rooms,  in  single  portraits  of  Lady  Eden,  Lady 
Speyer,  Lady  Sassoon,  Mrs.  Archibald  Langman, 
and  The  Countess  of  Essex.  It  is  not  often  so 
thoughtful  a  face  as  that  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Langman  looks  out  from  a  canvas  by  Mr.  Sargent. 
The  spirit  of  his  art  is  too  much  a  part  of  the  age 
which  has  invented  the  phrase  "the  strenuous 
life,"  using  it  as  a  motto.  Other  painters  have 
qualities  which  Mr.  Sargent  has  not,  but  one  has 
to  forget  his  matchless  craft  and  all  the  thousand 
subtleties  upon  which  it  depends  before  one  can 
turn  responsively  to  styles  of  painting  engendered 
by  other  habits  of  thought  and  vision.  Besides 
Mr.  Sargent's  work  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Orchardson 
as  usual  prove  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
Academy,  his  Thomas  Car/aw  Martin,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
(Editor  of  the  "Dundee  Advertiser"),  being  especi- 
ally notable.  Sir  Luke  Fildes,  too,  has  devoted  his 
art  entirely  to  portraiture  this  year,  and,  except  for 
an  interesting  water-colour,  it  is  by  portraiture  that 
Professor  Herkomer  has  chosen  to  be  represented. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  sends  two  of  his  subject  pictures. 
It  is  always  the  sense  of  beauty  that  proclaims 
itself  in  Mr.  YVaterhouse's  art,  making  it  so  de- 
finitely attractive.  This  sense  with  him  is  creative 
rather  than  interpretive.  He  probably  would  not 
deny  the  literary  character  of  his  art,  in  which 
flowers  and  faces  and  the  colour  of  draperies  are 
given  as  symbols  to  create  thought  of  beauty  as 


literature  creates  it.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  who  is 
never  more  skilful  than  in  his  smaller  genre  sub- 
jects, has  added  to  them  The  Roundelay,  one  of 
the  most  attractive. 

Of  landscape  work  by  members,  the  work  of 
Mr.  David  Murray  stands  readily  to  the  front.  He 
has  rarely  been  more  interesting  than  in  his  picture 
The  Windmill.  It  is  a  painting  full  of  incident, 
and  the  utmost  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in 
the  difficult  composition.  His  picture  Aeross  the 
River  is  not  less  interesting.  Neither  The  Duet 
nor  Wistaria  by  the  same  artist  bear  comparison 
with  these.  The  delightful  quiet  and  distinction 
of  Sir  Ernest  ^'aterlow's  art  are  to  be  seen  to 
advantage  in  more  than  one  canvas,  but  chiefly  in 
A  Chalk  Pit  on  the  Sussex  Downs,  with  its  white 
cliff  and  delicate  green  country  and  the  carefully 
painted  blue  distance — a  blue  of  nature  and  not 
of  the  palette. 

In  the  matter  of  landscapes  the  associates  are 
strong — indeed,  it  is  due  to  them  perhaps  that  it  is 
so  good  a  landscape  year.  One  includes  as  land- 
scape, for  the  convenience  of  writing,  such  a  picture 
as  Mr.  Clausen's  Building  the  Rick,  which  perhaps, 
with  The  Little  Brook,  represents  his  powers  at 
their  best.  Nature  is  seen  in  just  such  a  bright 
and  coloured  way  in  Mr.  Clausen's  art  as  the  re- 
flections in  a  crystal  take  to  themselves  ;  sometimes 
he  scarcely  escapes  artificiality.  A  red  spot  of  sun 
on  the  harness  burns  like  a  spot  of  sun  reflected 
from  glass,  but  no  one  has  perhaps  reached  so 
closely  the  interpretation  of  heat  and  light.  Time, 
we  think,  will  touch  very  gracefully  these  pictures, 
so  that  years  hence  their  colours  will  burn  with  a 
more  restrained  beauty.  The  Sussex  Stream  of 
Mr.  La  Thangue  is  a  very  naturalistic  painting,  em- 
bracing many  difficult  problems.  Each  difficultdetail 
has  been  accounted  for  with  brilliant  success,  but 
one  wonders  that  the  sunlight  does  not  seem  bright 
on  the  fields  and  cattle,  as  is  evidently  intended  from 
the  shadows  on  the  figures.  The  painting  is  a  re- 
markable achievement,  but  as  the  artist  is  known  to 
carry  out  his  subjects  out  of  doors  and  direct  from 
nature,  one  expects  to  receive  conviction  of  truth 
in  such  a  matter  as  we  have  just  mentioned.  Mr. 
Alfred  East,  in  The  Aftermath,  paints  a  quiet,  flat, 
green  stretch  of  country  very  refreshingly;  the  indi- 
cation of  the  cut  hay,  the  naturalistic  colour,  the 
finely-treated  sky,  and  the  dignity  of  the  tree  paint- 
ing are  remarkable,  though  differing  from  the  partly 
decorative  ideal  which  most  often  controls  Mr.  East's 
compositions  and  is  seen  to  advantage  in  Old  Dur- 
ham. Here  the  dark  figures  and  masses  of  golden- 
brown  trees  show  the  habit  of  this  painter  in  looking 
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for  the  occurrence  in  life  of  incidents  which  suggest 
romantic  composition.  The  canvas  called  Noon, 
by  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown,  H  which  some  cattle 
are  drawn  up  in  the  wide  shadow  of  a  large 
tree,  is  painted  with  original  and  pleasant  realism. 
The  Wherry1  is  also  a  fine  picture  by  the  same 
painter.  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  has  painted 
Newlvn  again,  pushing  his  art  a  little  further 
along  the  lines  which  long  ago  he  had  chosen. 
Mr.  J.  \V.  North's  Ye  Valleys  Low,  except  for 
some  unpleasant  brown  shadows  to  which  we 
might  take  exception,  is  a  true  rendering  of  valley 
mist  creeping  through  the  trees.  The  Off-Shore 
Wind  is  one  of  the  best  sea  pieces  Mr.  Napier 
llemy  has  don?.  In  this  case  he  depends  on 
scarcely  anything  to  interest  us  but  the  rendering 
of  the  sea.  In  his  Bound  for  London  he  turns  his 
face  landward,  and  attacks  the  difficulties  of  the 
line  of  houses  upon  the  river  bank  successfully. 

In  portraiture  and  other  figure  subjects  the 
associates  are  also  very  successful.  Mr.  Cope's 
portrait  of  His  Majesty  the  King  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  Royal  portraits  which  has  been 
painted  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  George  Henry's 
picture  In  the  Mirror  is  a  singularly  accomplished 
painting.  The  scheme  is  white  graduating  delicately 
to  grey,  and  valuable  notes  of  colour  are  given  with 
the  black  closed  fan  which  the  lady  holds  and  some 
mysteriously  beautiful  red  reflections  in  the  gilt 
mirror.  A  green  porcelain  bowl  of  daffodils  makes 
another  pleasure  for  the  eye.  It  is  when  Mr.  Henry 
shows  his  fastidious  taste  in  thinking  out  these 
harmonies,  which  depend  almost  upon  the  colour 
of  trifles  for  their  success,  that  he  is  at  his  best. 
Quite  a  different  way  of  arriving  at  beauty  is  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Strang.  It  is  a  very  difficult  way. 
In  his  bve  for  colour  Mr.  Strang  puts  a  red,  which 
partakes  of  the  beauty  of  the  colour  of  the 
Venetians,  against  a  blue  or  a  green  no  less 
tely  beautiful  and  pleasurable  to  the  eye,  but 
when  they  are  all  three  together  they  somehow 
seem  often  to  rob  beauty  of  each  other  by  their 
sharp  contrast,  and  spoil  the  effect  in  the  picture 
as  a  whole.  The  art  of  Mr.  Edward  Stott,  with  its 
OUS  effort  at  sentiment  not  only  in  the  subject 
but  in  the  rendering  of  it,  has  attained  this  year  in 
t  and  /he  Maid  and  The  Cottage 
Madonna  all  the  harmony  of  colour  which  is  the 
'  work. 

Among  the  more  interesting  pictures  from  ou'.side 

the  ranks  of  members  and  associates,   Mr.  (,.  W. 

vrtrait  Group  attracts  immediate 

on.     Attention     to    details    is    given    in    a 

broad  manner,  and  it  is  perhaps  where  this  atten- 
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tion  is  shown  that  the  painting  is  best,  but  in 
the  transition  from  deliberate  to  summary  treat- 
ment which  is  made  in  different  parts  of  the  canvas, 
and  the  acceptance  of  naturalistic  motives  only  to 
subject  them  to  decorative  restraint,  the  artist  shows 
an  indecision  of  purpose  from  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  him  escape.  He  robs  his  figures  of  the 
spontaneity  of  that  which  is  accepted  frankly  from 
nature;  the  people  who  sit  for  him  seem  self- 
conscious  as  they  surrender  to  the  pose  chosen  for 
them.  Still  we  are  conscious  that  here  a  painter 
of  original  thoughts  is  evolving  in  a  very  interesting 
if  roundabout  way.  The  atmospheric  picture 
called  Clap  ham  Church  of  Mr.  Buxton  Knight  is 
another  very  interesting  work  from  outside.  It  is 
full  of  the  restlessness  of  a  certain  kind  of  fine 
weather  in  England,  and  the  painting  is  quite 
masterly. 

Mr.  Mark  Fisher's  Meadows  is  a  good  example  of 
his  art  in  its  present  manner.  As  far  as  one  could 
see  at  the  distance  at  which  it  was  away,  the  picture 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Priestman  ot  Littkhampton  Quay  is 
one  which  deserved  to  be  hung  much  lower  down. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Allan's  Arriving  Home,  with  its 
clear  blue  sunlit  sea  and  dark-sailed  fishing  boats, 
is  admirable.  Another  seapiece  of  great  merit  is 
The  Lizard,  of  Hon.  1  )uff  Tollemache.  Mr.  Walter 
1  )onne's  From  the  Battlements  of  Windsor  Castle 
is  an  interesting  landscape  of  the  topographical 
kind,  though  if  the  view  is,  as  we  imagine,  taken  as 
it  stands  now,  modern  buildings  and  all,  one  won- 
ders why  the  sightseers  on  the  battlement  are  put 
into  crinolines  and  poke  bonnets.  A  September 
Morning  is  just  one  of  those  delicate  pictures  with 
the  sunlight  in  them  which  Mr.  Arthur  Friedenson 
is  teaching  us  to  look  for  with  pleasure  from  his 
brush.  But  for  the  vividness  of  the  shot-silk  dress 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Young  Hunter,  by  her  husband, 
would  be  a  very  excellent  painting.  A  dramatic 
picture,  which  doubtless  is  a  popular  one  with  the 
general  public,  is  Mr.  F.  Cadogan  Cowper's  scene 
of  charitable  nuns  entertaining  the  Devil  disguised 
as  a  troubadour.  The  painter  shows  considerable 
power  over  dramatic  facial  expression.  The  figure 
of  the  Devil  is  slightly  confused  with  the  design  of 
the  window  (one  of  the  famous  Fairford  windows 
we  believe)  which  forms  its  background,  but  there 
may  be  metaphor  in  this.  A  Flemish  Peasant,  by 
Walter  Langley,  is  notably  a  work  of  confidence 
and  simplicity  in  technique.  Mons.  J.  E.  Blanche 
is  not  seen  to  such  advantage  here  in  his  portrait 
of  Miss  B.  Cat>el  as  he  was  in  the  recent  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  The  Firelight  and  Pearl  of 
Mr.  Walter  West,  whilst  charming  in  its  drawing  is 


(An  autog-ravure  plate  o/  t/tit 
pi'turt  is  being  published  by  the 
Autotype  Co.,  74  Ne-.»  Oxford  St.) 


HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING 
BY    A.  S.  COPE,  A.R.A. 
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BRONZE   STATUETTE:    "INSPIRATION" 

BV   ALFRED   DRURY,    A.R.A. 

(Study  for  Statue  for  principal  entrant  e, 
I  'utoria  and  Albert  Museum ) 


not  pleasant  in  colour  effect,  which  surely  is  the 
raison  d'etre  for  flooding  a  picture  in  these  red- 
brown  tones.     His  dainty  talent  is  far  happier  in 

tss  <uul  Li^ht.  Mr.  Harrington  Mann  ex- 
hibits a  portrait  of  great  success  in  A  Little  Girl 
with  Dolls.  Miss  Constance  Halford  in  a  picture 
called  In  Summer  Time  shows  feeling  for  effect  of 
from  a  frankly  fanciful  point  of 
view.  The  Ballerina  of  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  reveals 
rl  tin  I  ill  oj  high  accomplishment, 
though  we  are  not  attracted  by  the  colour. 

Last  year  Mr.  Frank  Craig's  picture  was  bought 
with  the  '  lhantrey  Fund.  His  picture  this  year,  The 
Maid,  is  larger  though  not  different  in  style.      Mr. 

s  the  acknowledged  successor  to  Mr.  Abbey, 
and  lil  y  he  has  made  a  reputation  in 


illustration.  The  faults  of  this  work  are  those 
of  its  type.  The  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
decorative  scheme  of  strong  colours  makes  the 
artist  leave  atmosphere  out  of  the  question,  so 
we  find  the  shafts  in  this  picture,  near  and  far 
away,  all  the  same  tone.  The  treatment  of  the 
central  figure  under  the  unfurled  banner,  is  certainly 
of  high  decorative  order.  Mr.  Gerald  Moira  returns 
in  Zephyt  and  Aurora  to  a  class  of  subject  in 
which  he  made  his  reputation,  and  shows  in  it 
those  faculties,  which  are  so  peculiarly  his,  of 
conceiving  vividly  a  poetic  conception  and  giving 
it  shape  in  the  form  of  true  decoration.  An  Early 
Victorian  by  Mr.  William  Logsdail  is  full  of  ex- 
cellent modelling  and  craftsmanship,  and  compels 
attention  by  the  high-water  mark  of  its  skill. 

(Continued  on  page  49. ) 


BRi        1    STATUETTE:    "knowledge" 

BY    ALFRED    DRURY,    A.R.A. 

(Comtiauion  to  "  Inspiration  " ) 


(Model  Jet  Bronze  Statue 
erected  at  Hatfield) 


THE    LATE    MARQUESS   OF    SALISBURY 
BY    GEORGE   FRAMPTON,    K  A. 
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OLD    DURHAM."      BY 
ALFRED  ■  R.A. 


STUDY  FOR  PHYLLIS  ("PHYLLIS  AND  DEMOPHOON"), 
by  J.  W.  WATERHOUSE.  R.A. 


•  A    (  OTTAGE    MADONNA" 
BY    EDWARD   STOTT, .  A.R.A. 
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THOMAS   CARLAW    MARTIN,    ESQ.,    LL.D. 
BY    W.   Q.   OR(  HARDSON,    R.A. 


( Pholo :  Lowaen  &*  Son) 


THE    SKYLARK."      BY 
ARTHUR    HACKER,    A.R.A 


"ZEPHYR    AND    AURORA" 
BY    GERALD    MOIRA 


(By  per  mi  si  ion 

Thos.   Agnew  &*  Sons ) 


I  III.    I.I  I  I  LE    BROOK."      BY 
GEORGE   CLAUSEN,   A.R.A. 


THE  PEARLS  OF  APHRODITE 
BY  HERBERT  DRAPER 
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We  remember  commending  a  picture  by  Mr. 
Campbell  Taylor  in  the  last  academy,  the  subject 
of  which  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  taken  up  here 
in  The  Rehearsal,  one  of  this  year's  Chantrey 
purchases.  Mr.  Taylor  has  come  from  a  very 
small  canvas  to  a  very  large  one.  On  the  larger 
scale  his  touch  loses  somewhat  in  feeling,  but  in 
all  other  respects  this  work  commends  itself  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  pieces  of  genre  painting 
in  this  year's  exhibition.  There  is  life  and  sun- 
shine in  Miss  A.  L.  Swynnerton's  portrait  group, 
Margaret  and  Christian,  daughters  of  D.  C. 
Guthrie,  Est/.,  but  the  colour  does  not  advance 
its  merits.  An  interesting  portrait  is  that  of  Mrs. 
BowlesbyMx.  MouatLoudan;  here  many  pleasant 
passages  of  colour  have  been  contrived,  though 
the  face  seems  too  deliberate  in  the  character 
of  the  painting  for  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Lee  Hankey's  Many  the  Wonders  I  have  seen 
might,  we  think,  have  been  hung  lower  down. 


"a  little  girl  with  dolls" 


Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  Such  is  Life  is  one  of  his 
most  interesting  canvases.  The  scene  depicted, 
with  its  theatrical  light,  suits  better  than  a  scene 
in  the  light  of  nature  the  particular  colours  with 
which  Mr.  Shaw  sets  his  palette.  In  a  picture 
named  the  Morning  Room  Mr.  Walter  Russell  has 
painted  two  figures  seated  in  a  room  into  which 
the  full  daylight  comes.  The  room  is  furnished 
with  a  tendency  to  things  early  Victorian,  and  a 
famous  wit  may  be  recognised  in  one  of  the 
figures.  The  luminous  painting  of  the  window 
frames,  the  couch  partly  bathed  in  bright  light 
— in  fact,  all  the  painting — is  masterly,  except  in 
the  lady's  figure,  where  the  essential  note  of  grace 
in  the  fall  of  the  skirt  is  missing.  Whilst  he  does 
not  vary  his  style  in  any  degree,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hornel 
ever  seems  to  acquire  more  accomplishment,  and 
his  picture  The  Music  of  the  Woods  must  certainly 
rank  with  his  best  canvases.  Mr.  Harold  Speed's 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  his  Love  leaving  Psyche 
are  good  examples  of  his 
scholarly  painting.  In 
following  lines  of  older 
Academic  tradition  worth- 
ily, Mr.  Herbert  Draper 
succeeds  far  better  than 
anyone  else  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Of  the  many  pictures 
which  press  themselves 
upon  our  memory,  claim- 
ing to  be  mentioned,  space 
provides  us  with  room  for 
the  following  only  :  — 
Segovia,  Spain,  by  M. 
Hughes  -  Stanton  ;  The 
Avenue,  by  W.  G.  von 
Glehn,  and  works  by  the 
following  :  — T.  F.  M. 
Sheard,  Louis  Grier,  B. 
Haughton,  A.  E.  Bottom- 
ley,  S.  P.  Kendrick,  F.  G. 
Swaish,  Anna  Airy,  V.  M. 
Hamilton,  M.  Cameron, 
and  Dorothea  Sharpe. 

The  sculpture  is  marked 
generally  by  a  high  level 
of  performance.  Members 
and  associates  are  well  re- 
presented, Mr.  L'rampton 
in  particular,  by  his  large 
statue  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  Mr. 
Drury  by  his  pair  of  bronze 
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statuettes.  From  outside  notable  contributions  are 
made  by  Messrs.  Lante'ri,  Furse,  Mackenna],  Bayes, 
I  terwent  Wood,  Conrad  Dressier,  Lynn  Jenkins, 
Spicer  Simpson,  Gotto,  Taubman,  and  Reynolds- 
Stephens,  whose  Guinevere  s  Redeeming  was  re- 
produced in  these  pages  two  years  ago. 


THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 
The  Spring  Number  of  The  Studio  is  espe- 
cially opportune  at  the  present  time,  when  public 
attention  is  directed  to  Scottish  art  by  the  develop- 
ments which  are  taking  place  in  connection  with 
the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland  and  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy.  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry  has  care- 
fully and  fully  described  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Academy  from  its  early  struggles 
down  to  the  present  day,  when  it  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  flourishing  art  institutions 
in  Great  Britain.  The  volume  contains  some 
portraits  of  prominent  artists,  and  interesting  fac- 
simile autograph  letters,  but  its  most  attractive 
feature  is  the  splendid  series  of  forty  reproductions 
in  facsimile  colours  made  direct  from  original  works 
by  distinguished  artists  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  Academy. 

THE    BROTHERS     MARIS— JAMES, 

MATTHEW,  WILLIAM. 
The  Summer  Number  of  The  Studio  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  the  subject  "The 
Brothers  Maris  "  is  one  which  will  appeal  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  thehigher  forms  of  modern  painting. 
James  Maris  is  universally  accepted  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  landscapists  the  last  century- 
produced,  and  in  the  rendering  of  atmospheric 
effects  had  no  equal  since  Constable;  while 
Matthew  Maris  is  held  by  many  to  be  the  greatest 
artist  living  at  the  present  time.  The  public  have 
always  shown  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation regarding  this  extremely  individual 
painter  whose  personality  seems  to  be  shrouded 
in  mystery.  The  writer,  Mr.  D.  Croal  Thomson 
(author  of  "The  Barbizon  School,"  etc.,  etc.),  has 
enjoyed  exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  direct 
from  the  master  himself  most  interesting  details  of 
his  career,  and  the  volume  will  afford  a  unique 
opportunity  of  studying  ever)  phase  of  his  subtle 
art.  It  will  contain  numerous  illustrations  in  fac- 
i  igrai  no  ,  .mil  other  processes, 
of  important  examples  by  each  artist,  and  a  facsimile 
reproduction,  personally  supervised  by  the  artist, 
of  a  study  by  Matthew  Maris,  will  be  amongst  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  book,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  interesting  publications  ever 
issued  by  The  Studio. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NEW 
GALLERY. 


Although  there  is  in  the  New  Gallery  this 
year  a  very  fair  proportion  of  works  which  are 
well  worth  attention,  the  show  as  a  whole  has  less 
than  its  usual  interest.  It  suffers  from  that  general 
ineffectiveness  which  for  some  time  past  has  been 
perceptible  in  most  of  the  larger  exhibitions,  and  it 
is  wanting  in  freshness  and  originality.  The  good 
things  in  the  collection  come  almost  entirely  from 
men  who  have  accustomed  us  to  expect  good  work 
from  them,  and  who  keep  well  up  to  the  average 
of  their  accomplishment  in  previous  years  ;  what  is 
lacking  is  new  work  by  men  who  are  not  already 
established  institutions,  or  who,  being  well  esta- 
blished as  exponents  of  one  type  of  performance, 
have  been  inspired  to  attempt  something  quite  out 
of  their  usual  direction.  In  the  comparatively  recent 
past  the  New  Gallery  was  a  place  where  surprises 
could  be  expected,  where  things  not  ordinarily  seen 
elsewhere  had  a  way  of  appearing ;  and  now  that 
the  gallery  has  taken  upon  itself  an  atmosphere 
that  differs  hardly  at  all  from  that  which  habitually 
pervades  the  other  places  where  modern  pictures 
and  sculpture  are  exhibited,  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
a  victim,  as  they  have,  to  a  kind  of  sleeping  sick- 
ness. The  whole  of  modern  art  is  affected  by  this 
somnolence,  and  a  drowsy  inclination  to  let  things 
stay  as  they  are  is  one  of  the  most  disappointing 
peculiarities  of  the  artists  of  the  present  day. 

But  perhaps  it  is  a  little  unreasonable  to  expect 
anything  else  while  the  condition  of  the  modern 
art  market  remains  so  depressed,  and  while  art 
patronage  continues  to  be  directed  by  neither 
taste  nor  common  sense.  Artists  can  hardly 
help  being  dull  when  the  people  who  should 
encourage  them  are  occupied  in  a  sort  of  gamble 
in  speculative  old  masters.  So  long  as  buyers 
would  rather  spend  their  money  upon  questionable 
canvases  in  a  condition  of  decay  than  upon  good 
modern  works  which  are  too  obviously  authentic 
to  be  exciting,  and  so  long  as  patronage  is  con- 
ducted on  Stock  Exchange  lines,  the  opportunities 
offered  to  workers  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
alive  will  be  inevitably  scanty,  and  will  assuredly 
not  be  such  as  to  induce  them  to  break  new 
ground.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  exhibition  is  no 
worse ;  there  are  some  thoroughly  sound  and 
sincere  productions  in  it,  and  with  these  we  must 
be  content. 

Among  the  portraits,  the  one  branch  of  painting 
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THE  REV.  EDMOND  WARRE,  D.D. 
C.B.,  M.V.O.,  LATE  HEAD-MASTER 
OF  ETON.  PRESENTATION  POR- 
TRAIT BY  JOHN  S.  SARGENT,  R.A. 
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which  keeps  up  its  vitality,  there  are  several  which 
can  be  praised  without  any  reservations.  Sir 
George  Reid's  magnificent  character  studies  of 
The  Very  Rev.  Principal  Robert  H.  Story,  D.D., 
and  Sir  Charles  B.  Logan,  LL.D ,  are  wholly 
acceptable  examples  of  his  powers  at  their  best ; 
Mr.  W.  Logsdail's  full  length  of  a  lady  in  black 
is  vigorously  handled  and  has  a  remarkable  degree 
of  vitality  :  Mr.  R.  Jack's  masculine  representation 
of  Arthur  J.  Ryle,  Esq.,  has  real  distinction  of 
manner ;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  prettily  arranged 
and  pleasantly  individual  portrait  study,  The  Silver 
Ship,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  things  he  is 
exhibiting  this  year.  His  Capt.  Josceline  Bagot 
is  also  to  be  much  commended.  Mr.  Sargent's 
large  full  length  of  The  Rev.  Edmond  Warre,  D.D., 
is  dignified  and  impressive,  and  is  certainly  not 
lacking  in  character,  and  his  smaller  picture  of 
Mrs.  Harold  Harmsworth  is  vtry 
cleverly  painted,  though  it  inclines 
a  little  towaids  prettiness.  Of 
excellent  quality,  too,  are  Mr. 
George  Henry's  Mrs.  Junes,  Mr. 
G.  Spencer  Watson's  Arthur  a 
Beckett  Terrell,  Esq.,  Mr.  W. 
Llewellyn's  Constance,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Luckock,  and  Mollie, 
Daughter  of  Campbell  S.  Holberton, 
Esq.,  the  Hon.  John  Collier's  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Schuster,  Mr.  Har- 
rington Mann's  Kathleen,  Mr.  H. 
Harris  Brown's  The  Hon.  Mrs. 
Alfred  Lyttelton,  and  Professor  von 
Heikomer's  robust  and  well  under- 
stood three-quarter  length  of  Sir 
Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  and  there 
is  by  Mr.  Percy  F.  S.  Spence  a 
portrait  of  The  Right  Hon.  John 
Burns,  M.P.,  which  takes  high  rank 
as  an  able  record  of  a  characteristic 
type. 

The  figure  pictures  of  exceptional 
importance  are  much  less  numerous. 
Sir  James  Linton's  mediaeval  sub- 
ject, The  Admonition,  has  all  his 
accustomed  soundness  of  method, 
and  is  memorable  especially  for  its 
fine  treatment  of  rich  textures.  Mr. 
Harry  Pecker's  episode  from  the 
history  of  the  town  of  Colchester 
is  good  in  colour  and  is  painted 
with  excellent  breadth  ;  Lady  Alma- 
Tadema's  Love  at  the  Mirror  is  very 
charming  in  its  daintiness  of  senti- 
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ment  and  refinement  of  tone :  and  Mr.  W. 
Llewellyn's  Confirmation  is  quite  the  most  delight- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dainty  grace  of  girlhood  which 
he  has  exhibited  for  many  years.  Mr.  C.  W.  Bart- 
lett's  Festival  Dance,  Mr.  Austen  Brown's  At  the 
Window,  Mr.F.M.Skipworth's  The  Golden  Butterfly 
and  The  Embroidered  Panel,  Mr.  F.  S.  Anderton's 
Jessica,  Mr.  S.  Melton  Fisher's  delicate  little 
nude,  The  Wood  Nymph,  and  Mr.  James  Clark's 
magnificent  arrangement  of  sumptuous  colour,  The 
Sower  of  the  Good  Seed,  are  all  valuable  additions 
to  the  collection,  and  there  are  two  decorative 
panels  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Halle  which  must  be  noted. 
The  best  of  the  pictures  in  which  figures  are  com- 
bined with  landscape  are  Mr.  W.  Lee  Hankey's 
admirably  painted  rustic  subjects,  The  Goose  Girl 
and  An  Unimportant  Task,  the  low-toned  garden 
scene,  Perfumed  Twilight,  by  Mr.  Talbot  Hughes, 
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ARTHUR  J.  RYLE,  ESQ. 
BY    RICHARD   JACK 


■THE    DIGNITY   OF   AUTUMN" 
BY   ALFRED   EAST,   A.R.A. 


(Photo,  by  J.   C.  Hughes) 


THE   SILVER   SHIP."      BY 

J.  J.  SHANNON,    A.R.A. 


I  HI.  I  HURCH  PORCH."   BY 
I  SPENLOVE-  5PENLOVE 


A    FESTIVAL    DAM!-:" 
BY    C.    W.    BARTLETT 
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Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  The  Caged  Bird,  and  The  Church 
Porch,  a  well-suggested  winter  subject  by  Mr.  F. 
Spenlove  Spenlove.  Mr.  Melton  Fisher's  Songs  of 
Arciby  is  a  good  record  of  an  effect  of  lamplight; 
and  the  little  semi-nude,  Reflections,  by  Mr.  A. 
Hitchens,  and  Mr.  St.  George  Hare's  scholarly 
and  sincere  picture  A  Passing  Acquaintance,  are 
of  real  importance. 

Four  landscapes  stand  out  conspicuously  among 
the  better  things  of  this  class  which  have  been 
given  places  in  the  show.  Mr.  Alfred  East's  The 
Dignity  of  Autumn  is  one  of  his  finest  efforts, 
splendidly  decorative  in  design  and  most  beau- 
tiful in  its  well  balanced  arrangement  of  tones  of 
golden  colour  :  Mr.  J.  L.  Pickering's  Sylvia's  Pool, 
largely  felt  and  robustly  treated,  and  Mr.  J.  Coutts 
Michie's  reticent  and  broadly  handled  Among  the 
Silent  Hills,  are  both  admirable  in  their  pictorial 
qualities,  and  have  the  real  ro- 
manticist sentiment ;  and  the 
large  painting  of  The  Gorge, 
Fontainebleau,  by  Mr.  Hughes- 
Stanton,  is  commendably  digni- 
fied, and  is  thoroughly  sound  in 
its  quiet  naturalism.  Mr.  Moffat 
Lindner's  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Smyth's  Hampstead  Heath, 
Mr.  J.  Aumonier's  Evening  on  a 
Sussex  Common;  The  Court  of  the 
Oleanders  by  Mr.  Alfred  Withers, 
and  La  Cite  de  Carcassonne  by 
Mrs.  Dods- Withers  :  Mr.  Ivystan 
Hetherington's  expansive  and  at- 
mospheric marsh-land  landscape, 
and  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson's  lumi- 
nous On  the  Links,  have  all 
particular  claims  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  lovers  of  nature ; 
and  there  are  two  little  canvases 
by  Mr.  Fred  Yates,  Snow  at 
Rydal  and  Snoiu  at  Rydal  Park, 
which,  the  first  one  especially, 
could  bear  comparison  with  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
landscape.  Mr.  Yates  sees  nature 
with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  but  in 
seeking  for  poetic  expression  he 
does  not  forget  to  explain  himself 
through  the  medium  of  skilful 
and  purposeful  craftsmanship. 

There  is  a  little  good  sculpture, 
some  of  which,  like  the  large 
equestrian  figure  Richard  Neville, 
Earl  of    Warwick,    by    Mr.    F. 


Joubert,  is  definitely  out  of  the  beaten  track.  The 
statue,  Lupercalia,  by  Mr.  Conrad  Dressier  can  be 
highly  praised  for  its  excellence  of  modelling  and 
for  its  good  suggestion  of  movement,  and  Mr.  F. 
Derwent  Wood's  Echo,  Mr.  Alfred  Drury's  St.  Mi- 
chael, and  Mr.  Basil  Gotto's  A.  Chichele  Plowden, 
Esq.,  for  their  thoroughly  accomplished  treatment. 
The  symbolical  figure  Man  and  his  Burden,  by  the 
late  Roscoe  Mullins,  is  impressively  conceived  and 
is  free  from  any  touch  of  extravagance.  Among 
the  other  things  in  the  exhibition  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  are  two  architectural  studies,  one, 
an  amazingly  clever  sketch,  by  Mr.  Sargent,  and 
the  other,  the  Gateway  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, by  Mr.  W.  Logsdail ;  a  series  of  illustrative 
drawings  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford  ;  some  crayon  por- 
traits by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ritchie ;  the  miniatures  by 
Mrs.    M.    L'ewellyn,    Mrs.    A.    E.    Emslie,    Mrs. 
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"HOLY   GANGES"    (ETCHING) 

E.  Corbould  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Alyn  Williams ;  and 
the  examples  of  applied  art  by  Miss  E.  Halle',  Mr. 
Alexander  Fisher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gaskin, 
and  M.  Lucien  Gaillard.  The  case  of  jewellery 
by  this  last-named  artist  is  quite  fascinating  on 
account  of  the  daintiness  of  invention  and  the 
beauty  of  workmanship  shown  in  all  the  things 
which  he  has  arranged  in  it.  He  is  a  master  of 
this  far  from  unimportant  branch  of  art. 

STUDIO-TALK 

(From  our  Own  Correspondents) 

LONDON. — At  the  Royal  Academy  banquet 
the  Prince  of  Wales  commended  India 
as  a  field  for  artists.  For  those  suscepti- 
ble scarcely  any  artist  can  evoke  the 
glamour  of  the  East  so  well  as  Mr.  M.  A.  J.  Bauer, 
the  perfection  of  whose  art  has  for  long  placed  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  living  masters  of  et<  hing.  We 
duce  herewith  a  recent  plate  entitled  Holy 
Ganges,  reo  I  •'•  at   -Mr.  Van  Wisselingh's. 


BY    M.    A.    J.    HAUER 

The  Old  Water-Colour  Society  has  always  an 
added  interest  in  its  summer  exhibition,  for  it  is 
there  that  Mr.  Sargent  exhibits.  In  The  Vagrant 
the  touches,  which  seem  at  once  so  careless  and 
inspired,  have  never  brought  a  face  to  completer 
reality  and  intensity  of  expression  of  water-colour. 
The  same  skill  is  at  its  miraculous  play  in  the 
Fountain  at  Bologna  and  the  In  a  Florentine  Villa. 
Only  Mr.  Walter  Bayes,  perhap?,  though  on  a  minia- 
ture scale  and  in  a  less  energetic  manner,  cares  for 
the  same  kind  of  things  in  the  art  as  Mr.  Sargent. 
Other  painters  are  preoccupied  with  other  aims, 
for  Mr.  Sargent's  aim  has  grown  out  of  a  strange 
power  and  the  pleasure  of  exercising  it.  Sir 
Ernest  Waterlow,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Allan,  D.  Y. 
Cameron,  and  James  Paterson,  as  usual,  contribute 
with  distinction.  Professor  von  Herkomer  is  this 
time  experimental ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan  is  here  at 
his  best.  Full  of  a  lively  interest,  Mr.  Rackhim's 
drawings,  outlined  as  they  are  in  ink,  are  less  in 
character  with  the  O.W.S.  Exhibitions  than  water- 
colours  not  dependent  on  this  line  work,  which  we 
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have  seen  from  his  brush  elsewhere.  A  notice- 
able work  is  Mr.  H.  S.  Hopwood's  Breakfast 
Table. 


Amongst  younger  English  painters  who  by 
their  work  are  rapidly  coming  into  repute,  few- 
stand  a  better  chance  of  attaining  distinction 
than  Mr.  F.  Cadogan  Cowper.  His  is  not  an 
unacademic  art  in  these  unacademic  days  ;  it 
subscribes  largely  to  the  precedents  of  painting 
set  by  the  academic  school.  The  expression  of 
an  individuality,  however,  is  not  a  thing  neces- 
sarily quashed  under  these  conditions  :  though 
an  art  which  is  personal  and  strong  without 
eccentricity  or  over-statement  nowadays  seems 
quite  raic.  His  two  pictures,  Marianna  in 
the  South  and  Patient  Griselda,  which  we 
reproduce,  were  shown  at  a  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Old  Water -Colour  Society.  Ceitain 
qualities  of  painting  in  the  picture  of  Marianna 
especially  recommended  themselves  to  us,  both 
in  the  figure  and  in  the  very  able  handling  of 
still-life.     We  remarked  the  well-lighted  wall  on 
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which    the    mirror    hangs,    and    the    treatment 
accorded  to  the  mirror  itself  and  its  reflections. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Hopwood,  who  has  been  exhibiting 
at  Van  Wisselingh's  Gallery  some  oil  paintings, 
is  one  of  the  artists  whose  work,  in  the  words 
of  Whistler,  "is  finished  from  the  beginning." 
Every  touch  seems  to  have  behind  it  the  weight 
of  freshly  received  impulse,  nothing  is  me- 
chanical, the  exact  stage  at  which  the  artist 
leaves  his  picture  is,  after  all,  a  matter  not  of 
the  greatest  consequence.  Whether  the  work 
is  slight,  unpainted  to  the  point  of  being  merely 
a  suggestion,  or  whether  carried  to  the  furthest 
limits  of  finish,  one  is  always  pleasurably  aware 
that  the  artist  never  paints  except  in  his 
happiest  moments. 


'  PATIENT    GRI-EI.DA 


BY    F.    CADOGAN'   COWl'ER 


At  Mr.  H.  Tinsons  Gallery  Mr.  J.  H.  Jurres, 
a  Dutch  artist,  has  lately  exhibited  many  skilful 
chalk  drawings  and  oil-paintings,  the  latter  pos- 
sessing in  many  cases  fine  quality  of  colour. 
The  subjects,  chiefly  of  a  biblical  nature,  were 
conceived  with  imagination. 
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I  in     "LOG    CABIN  "    HOUSEBOAT 

House-boats  are  for  the  most  part 
both    ugly   and   inconvenient.     At- 
tention   to    good    proportions    and 
harmonious     colouring    are    rarely 
given,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  absence  of  beauty  is  a  sail 
fai  t    in    connection    with   the   river- 
side life  which  with  the  June  weather 
has  launched  into  full  swing.   Unique 
for    the     reason     that     the     scheme 
throughout    is   the    product    of    Mr. 
George  Walton's  genius  is  the  "Log 
Cabin,"  designed  for  Mr. 
Geo     Davison,   and   now 
in.  ion  d   adjacent    to   the 
li.  nil     Sailing  Club  boat- 
rave.    The 
"Lo     <  ahin  "  belongs  to 
that    class   of    houseboat 
i  onstructed  with 

loon    in    the   centre, 

oorways  opening  to 

th,-     side,    and     th(      b 

and  kitchen   being 
at   tin-  ends  of  tl- 
ii  afford- 

almost    a    necessity    with 

tss    "I    hoi 
and   Mr.  Walton  has  de- 

iii:.    ponl 
this  po  ition.     'Mi''  entire 
as    an 
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DESIGNED   BY   GEORGE   WALTON 


HEADING  FOR  NOTE-PArER 

I(Y   O.    WALTON 


additional   deck  or  room. 
The    iron    standards   sup- 
porting   the    framing    for 
the  green  canvas  roof  are 
bound  together  by  a  flat  . 
oak     rail     about     2     feet 
3  inches    from   the   deck, 
which  goes  all  round  this 
upper  floor  and  serves  as  a 
sitting  lounge  for  anyone 
so  disposed.      Below  the 
oak      rail,     canvas     wind 
shields    are    fastened     all 
round  the  boat,   and   the 
space  above  from  the  roof 
to  the  deck   is  closed  in 
with  curtains  or  pinoleum 
blinds,   as   shown  in    the 
illustration.     The    sentry- 
box  beehive  chairs  stand- 
ing one  on  each  side  of 
the  saloon  entrance,  are  amongst  the 
most  ingeniously  constructed  items 
on  the  houseboat.    The  upper  room 
is  furnished  with  two  couches,  which 
serve    for    sleeping    at    night    when 
required.     There  is  also  a  long  table 
for    extra    big   luncheon    or   dinner 
parties,  and  a  number  of  wicker  and 
cane  chairs  of  picturesque  design  and 
good  construction.      The   carpet   is 
one  of  Mr.  Walton's  many  triumphs. 
The  general  scheme  is  a  silvery  drab 


THE    "  LOG    I   AHIN 


DESIGNED    11Y   GEORGE   WALTON 
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PLAN    OF    "LOG    CABIN        HOUSEBOAT 


GEOROE    WALTON,    ARCHITECT 


with  a  soft  velvet  effect,  the  border  being  an  Ameri- 
can Indian  in  his  birch-bark  canoe  in  approximately 
a  heliotrope  and  delicate  green  colour.  The  walls 
of  the  saloon  are  a  simple  but  effective  wood  panel- 
ling painted  white.  The  chairs  and  settees  are  of 
ebonised  wood  with  rush  seats  of  the  Morris  type. 


At  the  Clifford  Gallery  Mr.  Yoshio  Markino 
showed  last  month  a  number  of  delightful  draw- 
ings under  the  general  title  of  "  The  Colour  of 
London."  We  refer  to  these  drawings  in 
our  review  of  the  book  published  under  that 
title. 


Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's  caricatures  at  the  Carfax 
Gallery  have  been  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  the 
critic  of  one  influential  periodical  soothing  him- 
self with  "their  tranquil  and  tender  colour  "after 
a  visit  to  the  Academy.  We  prefer  to  take  them 
at  the  value  prompted  by  their  own  naivete. 
That  much  of  this  naivete  is  affectation  could  be 
seen  in  the  Lord  Tweedmoutk,  with  its  inspiriting 
line.  With  his  quite  abstract  line,  "  Max  "  is 
the  Blake  of  comedy.  It  is  his  gift,  with  a  few 
lines,  to  transport  his  subject  to  a  distance  so  far 
removed  from  all  feeling  but  humour  that  nothing 
is  kind  or  cruel. 

The  water-colours  by  Mr.  II.  Hughes  Stanton 
at  the  Leicester  Galleries  showed  that  artist  work- 
ing in  a  medium  which  may  be  said  to  be  new  to 
him.     The  style  which  he  has  formed  in  it  does 


not  closely  remind  us  of  the  note  which  is  so  personal 
in  his  oils.  Apparently  he  has  not  discovered  yet 
all  the  pleasantest  qualities  of  water-colour ;  this 
he    has    done   in   the    case   of  the   oil   medium. 


THE   "LOG    CABIN"    HOUSEBOA1    :    DINING    -ALOOX 

.1.1)   BV  GEORGE   WALTON 
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Mr.  Hughes-Stan- 
ton is  never  hap- 
pier in  these  water- 
colours  than  in 
noting  the  effect 
upon  open  coun- 
try of  capricious 
weather.  Mr. 
Wilfred  Ball's 
agreeable  art  was 
represented  in  an 
adjoining  room 
with  many  water- 
colours  of  York- 
shire and  War- 
wickshire. 


rv  , 
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One  of  the  most 
attractive  May  ex- 
hibitions  was 
that  of  the 
Water  -  Colour 
Drawings  at  the 
Paterson<  iallery 
in  Bond  Street. 
Here  were  many 
interesting  things 
— Mr.  William 
Nicholson,  in  his 
best  mood, 
touching  reality 
with  fancy,  or 
fancy  with  reality 
—  we  do  not 
know  quite  which — in  The  Evening  Drive  and 
Ti  Minor  :  Mr.  Crawhall,  subtle  and  dexterous 
as  ever  in  his  two  or  three  paintings.  Here  was 
a  strange  face,  full  of  haunting  meaning,  by  Mr. 
James  Pryde,  drawn  with  extraordinary  power. 
Mr.  Rackham  was  breaking  fresh  ground  in  the 
purest  form  of  water-colour  art.  Curiously  old- 
fashioned  in  feeling  was  Mr.  Orpen  in  a  little 
pen-drawing,  evidently  the  study  for  a  picture. 
J.  M.  Swan,  R.A.,  (1.  Clausen,  A.R.A., 
I ».  Y.  Cameron,  altogether  more  realistic  in  their 
aims,  were  to  be  seen  to  great  advantage. 


LEADED    PANEL 
JUDGMEN  I  " 


"  ANGEL   OF 
BY    WM.  GLASBY 


In  the  illustrations  we  give  of  some  recent 
work  by  .Mr.  William  Glasby  may  perhaps  be 
discerned  traces  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Holiday,  with  whom  he  was  for  a  long  period 
:i  .it   the   sanp  are   by  no 

means  wanting  in  original  feeling.  Mr.  Glasby 
pays  special  attention  to  the  quality  of  colour, 
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avoiding  both  the  cruditi  and  timidity  often  seen  in 
modern  windows :  and  while  using  the  richest  colour- 
ings he  contrives  to  blend  them  in  such  way  that  the 
power  and  joyousness  of  the  colour  is  maintained. 


The  Exhibition  of  The  Home  Arts  and  Indus- 
tries Association,  held  annually  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
cannot  fail  to  create  interest,  though  to  those  who 
hope  to  find  much  work  possessing  artistic  merit 
the  exhibition  is  usually  disappointing.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Association  is  doing 
excellent  work,  and  well  deserves  the  encourage- 
ment and  patronage  which  it  enjoys.  We  would, 
however,  point  out  that  it  is  desirable  not  to  invite 
the  Press  to  view  the  Exhibition  before  it  is 
complete,  as  under  such  circumstances  it  is  im- 
possible to  seriously  criticise  the  work.  On  the 
Press  day  of  the  Exhibition,  held  last  month, 
several  of  the  exhibits   were  not  unpacked,  while 
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!N    LEIGHTON    HUZZARIi    PARISH 


G.    F.    HODI.EY,    R.A. 


work  should  be  done  by 
local  craftsmen.  The  de- 
signs were  made  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  under 
whose  supervision  certain 
members  of  the  class  were 
entrusted  with  the  wood- 
carving  and  with  the  em- 
bossing in  leather  of  the 
four  angels  occupying  the 
two  doors  of  the  triptych. 
These  figures  were  em- 
bossed in  low  relief  and 
then  silvered  and  lac- 
quered a  gold  colour,  the 
drapery  and  wings  being 
alternately  coloured  green 
and  red  in  the  four  panels. 
It  is  believed  that  this  use 
of  leather  is  practically  the 
first  instance  in  modern 
times  of  its  application 
to  definitely  ecclesiastical 


others  were  carefully 
covered  over  Amongst 
the  work  which  could  be 
seen  the  display  of  Ruskin 
pottery  (Mr.  Howsmi  I  p. 
lor)  was  the  most  impor- 
tant,   while    the    Compton 

I,  under  the  direction 
ol   Mrs   C.  F.  Watts.  >howed 
some    good     examples    of 
jtta    ware.     In   our 
of  the   previous  ex- 
hibition   we   had    01 
to     favourablv    mention     a 
xhibited  by  lh(    Wil- 
ton  Industries   (Mr.  F.   A. 
Rawlence).     This  year  the 

;ends  anothi  r  excel 
lent  piece,  the  wrought  and 
polished  ironwork  being 
good  both  in  design  and 
workmanship. 


Some  very  creditable 
work  has  recently  been 
executed  by  members  of 
the  Leighton  Buzzard  class. 
The  donor  of  the  ren  do 
shown  in  our  illustration 
stipulated   that  the  manual 


1    '  I  i   l   I     THE    PANELS    SHOWN    IN    I1IF.    ABOVE    ILLUSTRATION 

WOOD-CARVING    BY    II.    WIBBERLEV  :     FIGURES    BMBO     il> 
IN    LEATHER    BY    MINNIE    KIN'.    AND   ARTHUR    SM 
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decoration,  and  Mr.  Bodley  has  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  result.  The  wood-carving  was 
done  by  H.  Wibberley,  and  the  leather  work  by 
Minnie  King  and  Arthur  Smallbones. 


At  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries  last  month  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  showed  an  interesting  series  of 
water-colours  of  India  and  Ceylon  made  during 
his  recent  tour  in  the  East.  These  drawings,  by 
their  dignified  simplicity  of  conception  and  strength 
of  execution,  merited  careful  consideration.  Par- 
ticularly impressive  were  the  Snow  Peaks  of  the 
Himalayas,  from  Darjeeling,  and  Kinchin-Junga, 
from  Darjeeling — Early  Morning,  awe-inspiring 
in  their  suggestion  of  an  indefinable  solitude. 
Another  striking  composition  was  The  Taj-Mahal, 
with  the  great  temple  bathed  in  the  pale,  weird 
light  of  the  moon,  giving  to  the  scene  a  sense  ot 
the  mystery  and  silence  of  the  night.  Amongst 
other  fine  achievements  we  noted  The  Maharajah 's 
Palace,  Udaipur,  After  Sunset  —  Gwalior,  and 
The  Great  Gate  of  the  Temple,  Tanjore. 


The  International  Art  Gallery  in  King  William 
Street  was,  during  May,  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  London  Sketch  Club.  Among  many  notice- 
able works  were  pictures  by  Messrs.  Hughes- 
Stanton,  Dudley  Hardy,  Walter  Fowler,  Geoffrey 
Strahan,  W.  Lee  Hankey,  Rene  Bull,  John  Hassall, 
S.  Baghot  de  la  Bere,  David  Wilson,  Lance 
Thackeray,  and  sculpture  by  Messrs.  Adrien  Jones 
and  Courtenay  Pollock. 


A  small  room  at  the  Mendoza  Gallery  was 
occupied  last  month  by  some  admirable  water- 
colours  of  English  flower  gardens,  the  work  of 
Miss  Lilian  Stannard.  The  skill  displayed  in  the 
selection  and  rendering  of  the  subjects  was  such 
as  to  place  the  collection  on  a  higher  level  than 
that  usually  reached  in  exhibitions  of  this  character. 


TAINTED  PANEL  FOR  SCREEN     BY  HILDA  WARI.OW 
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IVERPOOL. — The  recent  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  students'  work  in  the  City 
School  of  Art,  at  the  Walker  Art  Galleryj 
brought   out  very  noticeably  the  steady 
maintenance  in  the  good 
quality   of    painting    and 
drawing  from  the  life,  and 
the  advance  made  in  mo- 
delling. Examples  of  good 
anatomical   study  of   the 
male  figure  in  action,  by 
Thomas  Shaw  and  George 
Caps  tick,  and  The  Miner, 
by    Robert    Blackburn, 
displayed    very    even 
merit.     A  life-size  study 
entitled    Bacchus,    by 
i,v  iessie  beswick  Robert  Shearer,  intended 
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as  portion  of  a  design  for  a  fountain,  was  very 
gracefully  posed.  Frances  Craine's  model  for 
pedestal  and  bowl  of  fountain  in  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  nude  figure,  was  a  cleverly 
thought  out  design.  Her  simply-draped  and  well- 
posed  Flower  Seller  appeared  even  more  com- 
mendable as  a  composition.  Margery  Uoggett 
has  decidedly  improved  upon  her  previous 
essays  in  composition,  and  in  her  study  of  Eve 
she  showed  fine  feeling.  Evidence  of  careful 
training  was  shown  by  Florence  Gill  in  a  fine  little 
group,  St.  Francis  and  the  Birds,  partly  executed  in 
alabaster,  and  two  other  works.  An  excellent  study 
of  a  female  head,  by  E.  Spicer,  a  gracefully-draped 
Ceres  by  H.  Bathgate,  a  recumbent  figure,  Elaine, 
by  S.  M.  Johnson,  a  nude  study  by  T.  Rogers, 
and  draped  head  by  H.  Quale,  all  deserve  notice. 


There  was  a  less 
important  display  of 
needlework  design  on 
this  occasion  than  in 
previous  years.  An 
embroidered  mantel- 
border  and  a  panel 
for  screen,  both  by 
Helen  Bishop,  repre- 
sented the  best  ex- 
amples. 


A  good  quality  of 
bold  design  and 
colour  appeared  in 
the  two  lithographs 
by  E.  R.  Smart,  en- 
titled The  Windmill 
(three  colours)  and 
From  the  Spanish 
Main  (five  colours). 
This  quality  was 
noticeable,  too,  in  the 
stencil  illustration  A 
Village  Fair,  by  Mar- 
garet Lloyd,  and  the 
Nursery  Frieze,  by 
Jessie  Beswick,  re- 
produced opposite. 
Two  book  plates  of 
heraldic  design,  by 
E.  G.  Hallam  and 
Kitty   Pengelly,  were 

good  examples  of  penwork,  and  an  effective 
design  for  "University  Students'  Song  Book" 
cover,  by  William  Ellis,  together  with  two  book- 
cover  designs  by  Helen  Bishop,  attracted  atten- 
tion. A  well-designed  theatre  poster,  introducing 
Lady  Macbeth  and  the  three  witches,  was  by 
Jessica  Walker.  Cinderella,  a  humorously-treated 
poster,  and  a  confectioner's  window  card  were 
decidedly  graceful  and  ingenious  compositions  by 
Edith  Walters.  In  a  similar  show-card  subject, 
Duke  Dickinson  displayed  effective  drawing  and 
quite  attractive  colour.  Very  interesting  were  a 
scries  of  panels  illustrating  Historic  Fashion,  litho- 
graphed by  Florence  Laverock.  Successful  also  in 
its  colour  scheme  was  the  painted  panel  for  screen 
by  Hilda  Warlow. 


IRON    GRILLE 

BY  THE   WROUGHT 
IRON  CLASS,  LIVERPOOL 
CITY    SCHOOL   OF    ART 


LITHOGRAPH  PANEL  : 
HISTORIC   FASHIONS 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  ILLUSTRATING 
BY    FLORENCE  K.    LAVEROCK 


The  work  exhibited  by  the  Wrought  Iron  Class 
was  mainly  of  quite  mediocre  design,  upon  which 
much  good  craftsmanship  was  wasted  ;  and  nothing 
remarkable  appeared  in  the  jewellery  produced  by 
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the  Enamelling  Class :  a  copper  and  enamel  pendant 
by  Susan  Firth  being  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of 
the  examples  exhibited.  H.  B.  B. 


DINBURGH.— Miss 

M.  Cameron  is  not 
the  first  Scottish  arlist 
who  has  come  under 
the  influence  of  Spain,  and 
received  inspiration  from  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  everyday 
life  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
that  country.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustrations  given  here 
that  she  has  studied  very  care- 
fully the  characteristics  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  habits  and  their 
costumes;  while  her  versatility 
is  exemplified  in  the  decorative 
landscape  Segovia,  Castille,  which 
is  now  being  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  is  a  well 
composed  picture,  in  which  the 
colour  scheme  is  simple  and  the 
distance  well  suggested.  The 
two  figure  subjects  are  admirable 
studies  of  character  and  expres- 
sion, showing  shrewdness  of 
observation  and  vigorous  execu- 
tion. Miss  Cameron  is  a  regular 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  and  has  twice  been 
proposed  as  an  associate  of  that  body  ;  but  hitherto 
ladies  have  only  been  selected  as  honorary  mem- 
bers.    Her  pictures  have  also  been  hung  at  the 


[A,    CAS']  II. I.I. 
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(  Koyai  Academy,  1907) 


BY    MISS    M.    1  AMERON 
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'"THE   CARD    PLAYERS,    CASTILLE " 


(Salon  des  Artistes  Francois,   1907) 


M.    CAMERON 


Glasgow  Institute,  the  Paris  Salon  and  the  Carnegie 
Infinite,  Pittsburg. 

GLASGOW.— Marine  designers  have  not 
come  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  modern  movement,  and,  in  special 
,  where  an  outside  architect  has 
been  called  in  to  advise  his  advice  has  been 
sought  because  of  a  reputation  established  along 
in  this  way  the  claims  of 
modern  art  have  gone  unheeded.  The  difficulties 
ted  in  maiine  glasswork  have  hitherto  put 
aesthetic  considerations  out  of  court  :  vibration, 
curvature,  peculiarities  of  lighting,  and  other  features 
have  monopoli-cd  attention.  But  the  modern 
artist  recognises  no  difficulty  ;  with  an  innate  adapt- 
ability he  can  enter  a  new  field  and  command 
immediate  SUi 


A  visit  to  the  studio  and  craft  rooms  of  Oscar 
Paterson,  interesting  at  all  times,  is  doubly  SO  at 
present  because  of  the  activity  over  a  novel 
process  of  stained  glass  work  chiefly  designed 
for    ship    decoration.      Many    examples    of    the 


noted  glassworker's  new  development  may  be 
seen.  The  process  might  be  termed  a  variation  in 
Venetian  glass  technique,  by  cloud-like  etching, 
brilliant  facet-cutting,  engraving  and  enamelling. 


Another  new  method  of  his — "Ivorine,"  to  give 
it  a  designation  —  is  a  fluorescent  glass,  like 
the  "  uranium  "  variety,  flashed  on  one  or  both 
sides,  the  effect,  ornamental  or  pictorial,  being  pro- 
duced by  first  etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  then 
decorating  by  engraving  and  cutting,  finishing,  in 
fact,  wiih  the  lapidary's  art. 


Amongst  the  striking  examples  in  the  new  pro- 
cess are-  the  design  tor  a  curved  ceiling  of  a  ship's 
smoking  room  — glass,  mostly  white,  cut  and  en- 
graved for  refraction;  sides,  inla)  ol  opalescent 
glass;  centre  filling,  glass  of  peculiar  texture;  all 
leadlines  of  cored  steel  to  lessen  vibration  ; 
design  for  a  roof-light  cupola  in  French  tyle  with 
Watteau  panels,  and  enamelled  ovals 
for  a  saloon  cupola  in  similar  style  ;  and  another 
for  a  lounge  or  music-room,  all  white  to  avoid  the 
diminution   of  light — chiefly  leadwork    here,   little 
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The  white  wood-work  and 
brown  paper  walls  have  a 
soothing  effect,  and  form 
an  excellent  background 
for  the  pictures.  A  feature 
in  the  permanent  decora- 
tion of  the  saloon  is  the 
effective  pastel  drawing  in 
the  panel  over  the  mantel, 
by  Henry  T.  Wise,  the 
artist  who  planned  the 
structural  alterations  and 
the  interior  scheme  also. 
J.  T. 
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brush-work  of  any  kind  ;  made  up  of  Venetian  glass 
modelled  glass,  and  Norman  slabs.  In  this  parts 
are  cut  and  engraved,  not  by  way  of  indicating  a 
pattern,  but  to  give  that  quality  of  texture  so 
interesting  to  a  surface. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  Glasgow  restau- 
rants, "The  Arcadian  Gallery,"  at  132  St.  Vincent 
Street,  is  likely  to  be  popu- 
lar because  of  the  novel 
idea  of  introducing  a  con- 
tinuous exhibition  of  pic- 
tures by  contemporary 
artists  along  with  a  measure 

11 1  reform  on  vege- 
tarian lines.  The  premises 
are  bright  andf  appropri- 
ately fitted  for  the  purpose, 
and  if  there  be  anything 
in  the  theory  of  th< 

list    that   nervous 
5    may  be   entirely 

i  iy  the  use  of  certain 
colours,  "  The  Arcadian 
Gallery  "  may  work  a 
marked  change  in  the  tem- 
perament of  its  habitues. 
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UBLIN.— The 
troubled  times 
which    have 
fallen    upon 
the    Royal    Hibernian 
Academy  would  seem  to 
have     had     no     injurious 
effect  upon  its  annual  ex- 
hibition.     This   year   the 
Academy  opened  a  month 
by  oscar  patersox  earlier  than  usual,  to  enable 

exhibitors  to  transfer  their 
works,  if  necessary,  to  the  exhibition  of  Inter- 
national Art  now  being  held  in  Dublin ;  and  if 
unequal  in  merit  the  collection  included  some 
works  of  quite  remarkable  interest  and  worth.  The 
portraits  were  the  chief  attraction,  and  incompara- 
bly the  finest  of  these  was  Mr.  Sargent's  presentation 
portrait  of  Mr.  Hugh  Lane — a  magnificent  study, 
considered  simply  as   a    work  of  art,  faultless   in 
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drawing,  brilliant  in  execution,  the  tones  perfectly 
balanced,  the  values  subtly  indicated,  and,  besides 
this,  a  remarkably  truthful  likeness. 


Some  of  the  other  portraits  exhibited  were  also 
quite  admirable.  Notable  amongst  these  were  Miss 
Purser's  portrait  of  Dr.  Atkinson  ;  Sir  George  Reid's 
portrait  of  the  late  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  James 
Btyct :  Mr.  Charles  Shannon's  portrait  of  Robert 
Gregory :  Mr.  William  Orpen's  Mrs.  Fry ;  Mr. 
Lavery's  Lady  in  Pink ;  and  Mr.  Dermond 
O'Brien's  portrait  of  his  father. 


Among  the  Irish  landscape  painters  represented, 
Mr.  Hone  took  a  leading  place.  His  work  has 
the  unconcernedness  of  nature  ;  his  temperament 
has  become  so  fused  with  his  subject  that  his  work 
seems  free  from  all  artificial  conventions.  Mr. 
Hone  reveals  not  his  own  temperament  alone,  but 
an  elusive,  haunting  spirit 
that  seems  to  become 
almost  visible  as  we  gaze 
— the  very  soul  of  the 
country  which  he  has  loved 
to  paint.  Amongst  the 
other  exhibitors  of  land- 
scape may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Vincent  Duffy,  Mr. 
Dermond  O'Brien,  Mr.  H. 
Scully,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Allen. 


desire  that  the  Academy,  which  has  recently  shown 
evidences  of  a  progressive  spirit,  should  receive 
practical  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment instead  of  extinction.  The  one  reform  that 
is  really  needed  is  the  strengthening  of  its  teaching 
staff.  E.  D. 

WEIMAR.  —  The  modern  art  move- 
ment has  developed  first  of  all  in 
that  department  of  architecture 
to  which,  here  in  Germany,  the 
term  "  profane "  is  applied  —  that  is  to  say,  in 
cottages,  stores,  warehouses,  factories,  railway 
stations,  interiors  of  private  houses,  libraries,  and 
generally  in  that  sphere  of  art  covered  by  the  term 
"  Innenkunst  "  ;  and  its  most  conspicuous  trait  is  a 
tendency  towards  the  expression  of  pure  logic  and 
common  sense,  by  aiming  at  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion.    This  evolution,  which  gives  rise  to  problems 


Public  opinion  in  Ire- 
land is  overwhelmingly 
hostile  to  the  proposal  that 
the  Academy  school  be 
abolished  and  its  place 
taken  by  a  Government 
school  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  felt  that, 
however  many  the  short- 
comings of  the  Academy 
may  have  been  in  the 
past,  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  the  transfer  of 
its  school  to  a  Department 
which  already  has  more 
irons  in  the  fire  than  it 
can  conveniently  heat. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling 
against  setting  up  a  new 
edition  of  South  Kensing- 
ton in  Ireland,  and  a  strong 
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of  an  ethical  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  nature,  encounters 
difficulties  where,  as  often  happens,  a  building  or 
suite  of  rooms  has  to  be  re-adapted  to  purposes 
for  which  the  original  style  and  character  of  the 
design  are  entirely  unsuited. 


Prof,  van  de  Velde  has  lately  met  wiih  marked 
success  in  dealing  with  these  and  other  problems 
confronting  him.  His  method  of  treatment, 
which  at  one  time  showed  a  preference  for 
the  flowing  line,  is  now  characterised  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  straight  line  and  rectan- 
gular style  :  this  is  well  exemplified  in  some  of  his 
later  production?,  as,  for  instance,  the  library  of  the 
Nietzsche-Archiv  at  Weimar,  Count  Kesslet's  draw- 
ing-room, and  various  other  private  apartments  at 
Liibeck,  Kiel,  Chemnitz  and  elsewhere,  and  again 
in  the  counting-house  of  a  bank  at  Mannheim. 


The  designs  here  illustrated  comprise  a  part  of 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Gutbier,  the  art  dealer, 
formerly  known  as  the  Arnold'sche  Hofkunsthand- 
lung.     In  the  staircase  the  iron   portions,  instead 


of  being  concealed,  have  been  intentionally  left 
uncovered,  and  such  use  of  the  material  naturally 
gives  rise  to  new  problems  of  form  and  colour. 
Besides  iron,  the  materials  used  include  stained 
oak,  marble  and  plaster;  the  colour  scheme  is 
blue,  with  grey  and  gold  for  the  stencil  ornament 
on  wall  and  ceiling.  Turning  next  to  the  ante- 
room, the  walls  here  are  held  in  grey  and  pink  ; 
the  glass  cabinets  containing  silverware,  jewellery 
and  pottery  from  the  Thuringian  Factories  at 
Biirgel,  near  Jena.  W.  S. 

PARIS.  —  Notwithstanding  the  preparations 
for  the  opening  of  the  annual  salons, 
numerous  small  exhibitions  were  held 
here  in  private  galleries  during  the  month 
of  April.  The  most  important  among  them  was 
the  one  held  at  the  Cercle  Volney,  where  a  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  the  works  of  Henner  was 
arranged  by  a  group  of  his  ardent  admirers.  The 
collection  enabled  one  to  study  the  evolution  of 
this  highly  gifted  master,  who,  while  continuing 
faithful  to  the  same  form  of  art,  was  unfortunately 
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unable  with  advancing  years  to  maintain  the  same 
standard  of  craftsmanship.  On  comparing  some 
of  his  works  painted  before  1870  and  others  more 
recent,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  peculiar  pallor 
and  cadaverous  appearance  of  the  flesh  in  some  of 
his  female  figures  are  qualities  belonging  to  his  last 
years,  which  were  years  of  decadence.  But  how 
pure  and  fresh  were  the  flesh  tones  in  such  works 
as  Adam  et  Eve  devant  le  Corps  d'Abel,  le  Pecheur 
et  le  petit  Poisson,  le  Paysan  en  blouse  bleue,  le 
Garfonnet .' 


At  the  Petit  Galleries  there  was  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  engravings  and  coloured  etchings  by 
M.  Pierre  YVaidmann.     In  the  large  saloon  of  the 
same  gallery  the  annual  display  of  the  Society  of 
Pastellists  was  a  brilliant  affair,  while  the  smaller 
rooms  in  the  Rue  Godot  de  Mauroi  presented  an 
attraction  to  connoisseurs  in  a  collection  of  drawings 
and  pastels  by  M.  Henri  Zuber.     Artists  of  Nor- 
mandy  were   in    evidence    at    the    Galerie    des 
Artistes    Modernes,    where    they   showed    some 
very  picturesque   scenes  and   landscapes  solely 
emanating   from    that  region    and   replete   with 
local  colour.  H.  F. 

BERLIN. — The  exhibits  from  the  Em- 
peror's majolica  and  terra  cotta  work- 
shops at  Cadinen  attracted  crowds  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Hohenzollern  Kunst- 
gewerbehaus.  The  Emperor  bought  the  estate, 
which  is  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  Germany, 
in  1898,  and  as  the  clay  was  found  suiiable  for 
terra  cottas,  his  Majesty,  as  landlord  of  this  dis- 
trict, thought  the  emigrating  tendency  of  the 
East  Prussian  population  might  be  checked  by 
creating  a  new  branch  of  industry.  Artistic 
wishes  were  satisfied  by  the  association  with  it 
of  sculptors  like  Manzel,  Baumbach,  Begas  and 
Felderhoff  for  designing  models.  In  1905  work 
rooms  foi  majolica  were  opened.  In  this  depart- 
ment Mr.  O.  Bachmann  superintends,  and  the 
painter  Paul  Heydel  in  Berlin  supplies  choice 
copies  from  Italian  patterns,  and  also  new  designs, 
n  has  already  furnished  architectural  cera- 
mics for  public  and  private  buildings,  and  if  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  clay  layers  do  not 
disappoint  experts  the  Royal  Cadinen  Factory 
will  certainly  flourish. 


ion  and  the  Great  Berlin  Art  Ex- 
hibition have  just  thrown  open  their  doors.     We 
shall  speak  more  fully  of  these  most  important 
of  all  German  exhibitions  later,  but  this  much 
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may  for  the  present  be  said,  that  they  certainly 
prove  that  German  art  makes  steady  progress. 
The  Secession  is  bearing  fruit  everywhere,  but  it 
is  regrettable  that  its  leaders  are  still  propagating 
a  too  pronounced  spirit  of  coarseness  and  dash 
which  is  hurtful  to  the  modest  spirit  of  the  highest 
art.  The  Grosse  Berliner  Kunstausstellung  is  not 
only  a  success  in  the  matter  of  artistic  results,  but 
also  in  that  of  interior  decoration.  J.  J. 

VIENNA. — A  talented  young  sculptor  whose 
work  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  readers  of  The  Studio  is  Richard 
Jakitsch,  a  native  of  Graz,  in  Styria.  As 
a  student  at  the  Imperial  Academy  here,  where  he 
studied  under  Professors  Kundmann  and  Hellmer, 
he  won  many  prizes,  culminating  in  one  awarded 
by  the  Government,  of  the  value  of  ^150,  which 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Rome.  It 
was  fortunate  for  him  that  great  as  was  the  impres- 
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sion  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  masterpieces 
which  there  abound,  he  had  sufficient  independ- 
ence of  spirit  to  preserve  him  from  becoming  a 
mere  copyist — a  fate  which  it  is  to  be  feared  only 
too  often  overtakes  many  of  the  young  men  whose 
student  days  are  attended  by  success.     Jakitsch 
exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Paris 
in  1900,  and  was  awarded  honourable  mention  for 
his  work.     Among  numerous  commissions  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  him  during  the  brief  interval 
since  his  student  days  in  Rome,  may  be  mentioned 
the  memorial  to  the  celebrated  African  explorer, 
Emil  Holub,  in  the  Central  Cemetery,  Vienna,  a 
work  marked   by  much  originality  of  conception. 
A  more  important  work  is  the  monument  over  the 
grave  of  Countess  Chodulinsky,  symbolising   The 
Jienu-reclion.    It  is  a  work  marked  by  deep  religious 


feeling.  Of  the  examples  of  his  work  here  reproduced 
the  head  is  from  a  tombstone  in  a  cemetery  in  Upper 
Austria  and  is  chiselled  in  1  lalmatian  marble.  The 
entire  figure  is  larger  than  life  size,  and  reclines  at 
the  foot  of  the  headstone.  The  group  of  figures  called 
Humanity  is  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Vienna,  and  the  meaning  of  the  title 
is  obvious.  The  third  subject  is  an  Italian  motij 
— the   two    fisher   boys   are   seated   on  the  shore 
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intently  gazing  into  the  dim  distance,  and  have 
caught  sight  of  the  vessel  which  may  be  bringing 
back  a  parent.  "There  she  is!"  they  exclaim 
These  examples  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show 
that  Richard  Jakitsch  possesses  genuine  artistic 
feeling  and  psychological  insight. 


I  regret  that  owing  to  an  unavoidable  mistake 
in  my  article  on  the  Arts 
.ind   Crafts  Schools,  two  or 

^^^^^^^  three  months  ago,  a  plaster 

modi  I  was  accredited  to 
Nora  von  Exoer,  a  student 
in  Prof.  Met/in-r's  class, 
instead  of  to  Emilie  Sun 
andl,  who  belongs  to  the 
same  class.  This  talented 
young  sculptress  is  a  native 
of  Znaim,  in  Moravia,  and 
Studied    three    years   at   the 

"Fachschule"   for  pottery 
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there.  On  finishing  the  course  there  she  was 
awarded  a  special  stipend,  which  enabled  her  to 
come  to  Vienna  and  study  porcelain  manufacture 
and  design  under  Prof.  Linke.  She  now.  however. 
attention  to  sculpture,  and  shows 
marked  talent  in  tlvs  direction.  A.  S.  L. 

WARSAW. — It  by  no  means  frequently 
happens  that  the  appearance  of 
works  bv  a  hitherto  unknown 
artist  on  the  walls  of  the  permanent 
exhibition  of  the  Warsaw  Society  of  Fine  Att  is 
led  as  an  artistic  event.  And  still  more 
rarely,  perhaps,  does  it  happen  that  politico-social 
incidents,  which  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every- 
one living  and  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the 
sobering  influence  of  time,  come  to  be  embodied 
in  works  of  art.  An  instance  of  this  unusual 
conjunction  of  actualite 
and  genuine  artistic  per- 
ception is  furnished  by 
the  paintings,  here  repro- 
duced, of  Maurice  Min- 
kowski, a  quite  young 
Polish  painter  of  Jewish 
origin. 


sensationalism  has  been  studiously  suppressed. 
Neither  in  the  picture  called  Homeless,  nor  in  that  in 
which  the  young  artist  presents  to  our  view  a  group 
of  unhappy  people  who  have  just  emerged  from  the 
horrors  of  a  "pogrom,"  is  there  any  attempt  to 
import  dramatic  gesture  or  to  show  signs  of  poig- 
nant anguish  in  the  features  of  the  creatures  de- 
picted. Has  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  by  investing 
his  characters  with  a  stolid  calm,  and  concentrated 
resignation,  given  a  far  more  striking  and  suggestive 
effect  than  any  tragic,  passionate  presentation  could 
produce  ?  The  artist's  intense  psychological  vision 
enables  us  to  discern  in  the  faces  we  see  in  his 
pictures  a  consciousness  of  wrongs  endured  and 
hopelessness  for  the  future.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  find  so  youthful  an  artist  gifted  with 
the  power  of  expressing  human  pathos  with  such 
sincere  feeling  and  such  artistic  restraint. 


The  motifs  for  these 
paintings  were  afforded  by 
the  barbarities  perpetrated 
in  the  course  of  "  pog- 
roms "  at  Bialystok  and 
Siedlce,  atrocities  which 
ailed  forth  a  cry  of 
horror  from  the  whole 
civilised  world.  As  an 
artist,  however,  endowed 
with  the  instincts  and  feel- 
ings of  an  artist,  .Minkow- 
ski has  naturally  avoided 
the  lurid  presentation  of  a 
■•■I,  and 
has  tefr;  <   upset- 

ting our  nerves  with   pic 
lipping  with  blood. 
The   sufferings  of  his  en- 
religionists  have,  of  course, 
made  a  deep   impression 
on     his     mind,    but    his 
strong  emotion  has  found 
vent    in    broadly  -  treated 
paintings  and  draw- 
ings,   in    which    anything 
savouring     of     theatrical 
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Minkowski's  unusual  talent  as  a  draughtsman, 
and  the  individuality  of  his  treatment  of  the  human 
figure  are  apparent  at  the  first  glance,  even  in  a 
black-and-white  reproduction.  His  pictures,  how- 
ever, reveal  in  addition  a  strong  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  paint,  and  the  harmony  of  the  various  patches 
of  colour  in  them  points  to  a  subtle  sense  of  colour. 
The  brown  check  shawl,  the  flesh  tint  of  the  ex- 
posed bosom,  and  the  blue  dress  of  the  girl  in  the 
picture  called  Homeless,  constitute  a  very  pleasing 
colour-harmony,  which  is  accentuated  by  the  sub- 
dued, melancholy  tone  of  the  painting  as  a  whole. 
In  the  other  picture  the  young  girl  lying  down  to 
the  right,  with  half-open  eyes,  pale  complexion, 
light  reddish  hair,  and  blue  blouse,  is  in  itself  a 
very  fine  bit  of  painting,  while  in  the  harmonious 
rendering  of  the  clothing  and  red  stockings  of  the 
wounded  little  girl  in  the  middle  and  the  blue 
china  mugs  the  quality  of  the  painting  may  be 
■called  refined.  On  the  whole  his  male  typ 
less  successful,  both  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view  and  as  regards  their  colour  treatment. 


has  only  recently  completed  his  studies  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Cracow,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself.  The  first  works  with  which  he 
has  made  his  debut  (besides  the  two  reproduced 
there  is  a  third  which  should  be  mentioned,  called 
The  Invalid  Sister,  an  admirably  painted  figure  of 
a  girl  in  blue)  prove  that  he  has  reached  an  almost 
disquieting  stage  of  technical  and  artistic  maturity. 
Let  us  hope  his  future  development  may  be  in  the 
same  upward  direction  as  hitherto.  P.  E. 


M 


Maurice    Minkowski   was   born   in   Warsaw,  and 


ANNHEIM.— The  Jubilee  Exhibition  of 
Art  and  Horticulture,  now  being  held 
hero  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Baden,  is  evoking  great  inten  si 
throughout  Germany.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about 
ninety  acres,  the  greatei  pari  ol  which  is  laid  out  in 
a  novel  and  original  manner,  in  accordance  with  the 
independent  ideas  of  artists  and  .  ardi  n  an  hit  i  I    (a 

ed  pro ii  in  Germany).     The  schemes 

comprise-  a  natural  amphitheatre  formed  by  I 
flowers,  an  old   Roman  garden,    i    ;arden  of  old- 
den,  a  Japani   e 
i.  and  numerous  other  interesting  features. 
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Six  HOLM.  — It  is  with  unvarying 
satisfaction  and  interest  that  one  always 
returns  to  the  work  of  that  admir- 
able society,  "  Handarbetets  Vanner," 
Stockholm,  in  every  respect  a  model  institution. 
New  ideas  and  new  schemes  are  constantly 
being  brought  forward  by  the  many  gifted 
artists  who  are  connected  with  the  Society,  and  an 
appreciative  and  understanding  clientele  makes  it 
possible  to  realise  them.  Of  late,  linen  has  in 
many  cases  replaced  wool  in  their  weavings,  in 
which  new  departure,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  Mlle.Carin 
Wastberg,  the  present  artistic  manageress,  takes 
a  warm  interest.  Linen  under  many  circumstances 
assumes  an  almost  silky  gloss,  and  the  colours  of 
''Handarbetets  Yanner,"  generally  vegetable  colours, 
are  famed  for  being  singularly  chaste  and  refined. 
In  the  way  of  ornamentation  during  the  last  year 
or  two  some  highly  original  and  decorative  designs 
have    been    introduced,    and    the    matching    and 


blending  of  colours  is  often  extremely  happy  and 
quaint. 


Amongst  the  accompanying  illustrations  the  first 
place,  by  rights,  is  due  to  a  very  large  and  hand- 
some gobelin,  a  present  to  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Sweden  on  the  recent  occasion  of  her  silver 
wedding,  from  a  number  of  Swedish  ladies.  It 
is  designed  by  Mile.  Lotten  Ronqvist,  is  ni  ft.  by 
10  ft.,  and  was  woven  by  nine  ladies  in  the  short 
time  of  four  months.  The  tapestry,  en  verdure, 
represents  a  view  from  Skeppsholmen,  Stockholm, 
the  royal  palace  appearing  in  the  distance.  Carna- 
tions, the  favourite  flower  of  the  Princess,  ornament 
the  foreground.  In  the  broad  border  oak  and  lime 
alternate,  and  within  these  are  to  be  found  the 
coats-of-arms  of  Sweden  and  Baden,  of  the  City  of 
Stockholm,  and  of  the  twenty  -  four  Swedish 
provinces  ;  they  are  worked  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  silk  is  also  used  in  several  places. 
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LINEN-    HAN', IN.; 

DESIGNED   BY   MLLE.    CARIN    WASTBERG 

EXECUTED  BY  HANDARBETETS  VANNI.K. 

STOCKHOLM 


A  hanging  designed  by  M.  Gunnar  Hallstrom 
represents  the  old  Northern  myth  of  the  Yggdrasil. 
The  warp  is  here  vertical,  contrary  to  what  is  the 
case  with  all  old  and  most  modern  tapestries  ;  the 
mode  of  weaving  appears  from  the  fringe-like  warp 
ends  at  the  bottom.  The  dyeing  has  been  done 
by  -Mile.  Marta  Leijonhufvud,  but  the  colours  in 
this  case  are  not  vegetable,  inasmuch  as  these 
would  not  lend  themselves  to  the  hues  and  tones 
I  upon  by  the  artist.  On  this  page  is  also 
,i  hauteline  hanging  in  linen,  designed  by 
Mile.  Carin  Wastberg.  In  the  summer  of  1903 
the  sounds  and  the  contours  of  the  young  forest  at 
Hardinge  inspired  Mile.  Wastberg  with  this  subtle 
and  charming  design,  and  the  hanging  is  known  as 
■  1  [ardinge  Fuga." 


As  an  adequate  example,  we  reproduce  an  ante- 
pendium,  designed  by  the  well-known  archi- 
tect, M.  Ferdinand  Boberg,  whose  rare  gift  of 
ornamentation  may  be  recognised  more  especially 
in  the  central  design.  The  material  is  red  velvet 
with  silk  and  gold  embroidery.  Another  ante- 
pendium,  designed  by  Mile.  Agnes  S.  Skogman,  is 
of  violet  silk,  worked  with  silk,  silver  and  gold. 
The  thistle  has  formed  the  ornamental  motif. 
A  portion  of  an  antependium  designed  by  M. 
Falkenberg,  architect,  is  also  illustrated  ;  it  is  of 


Ecclesiastical  embroidery  forms  an  important 
department  of  the  "  Handarbetets  Vanner,"  and 
affords  excellent  scope  for  work  of  great   beauty. 


HANGING 

DESIGNED    BY   GUNNAR    HALLSTROM 
EXECUTED    BY    HANDARBETETS 
VANNER,    STOCKHl  'I  M 
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ANTEFENDIUM 


DESIGNED   BY   AGNES   SKOGMAN 

EXECUTED   BY    HANDARBETETS    VANNER,    STOCKHOLM 


red  cloth  with  violet 
brocade  application 
and  silk  embroidery. 


Cushions,  large  and 
small,  simple  and 
elaborate,  have 
emanated  in  large 
numbers  from  "Han- 
darbetets  Yanner." 
The  first  of  the  two 
on  page  81  is  a  silk 
cushion,  embroidered 
with  silk:  its  old-time 
pattern  has  been 
adapted  by  Mile. 
Maria  Adel  berg.  The 
other  is  a  linen 
cushion.  G.  B. 


M 


DETAIL   CJ1     ANTEPENDIUM 

DESIGNED  BY  FALKENBERG,  ARCHITECT 
EXECUTED  BY  HANDARBETET5  VANNER, 
STOCKHOLM 


ELBOURNE. 

—  The 

Public 
Library 
Trustees  have  de- 
cided that  in  future 
the  Felton  Bequest 
Fund  is  to  be  used 
for  purchasing  repre- 
sentative works  by 
artists  of  pre-emin- 
ence in  the  art-world, 
rather  than  in  the 
indiscriminate  col- 
lecting of  works  of 
a  merely  momentary 
populatity  —  a  de- 
cision that  is  to  be 
commended. 

J.  S. 


.  Dir.M 
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[BROIDERED    CUSHIONS 

DESIGNED    BY    MARIA   ADELBERG   ANI> 
MARIA  SJOSTROM.      EXECUTED  BY 
HANDARBETETS   V  VNNER,  STI  K  KHO]  M 
(See  Stockholm  Studio-Talk) 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA.— The 
season  of  1 906-1 907  marked 
a  renaissance  of  art  interests 
in  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  As  was  emphasized  b\  Mr. 
James  li.  Townsend,  of  New  York,  in 
his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  art 
exhibition  recently  held  here,  art  in  the 
United  States  had  its  beginning  in  the 
South.  Early  settlers  of  gentle  ,  birth 
brought  to  the  South  not  only  art 
•  s,  but  an  inherited  love  and 
knowledge  of  art,  and  families  of  wealthy 
Southern  planters  even  crossed  the  sea 
to  have  portraits  painted  by  Reynolds, 
Romney,  or  Gainsborough,  perhaps,  or 
sat  for  portraits  to  Gilbert.  Stuart.  Cop- 
ley, the  Peales,  Trumbull,  Jarvis,  and 
later  to  Sully  and  other  American  mas- 
ters. The  Civil  War  closed  to  this  part 
of  America  for  a  time  the  avenues  of 
culture,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
art  should  be  the  last  to  revive.  Mr. 
Townsend  was  in  1901  —  2  director  of 
art  at  the  Charleston  Exposition,  and 
becoming  convinced  of  the  development 


in  the  South,  organised  in  1906  among  the  principal 
Southern  cities  a  cooperative  movement  which 
enables  these  cities  to  obtain  at  minimum  cost  an 
exhibition  representative  of  the  best  in  American 
art.  Nashville,  Tennessee  :  Atlanta,  Georgia;  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana;  Tampa,  St.  Augustine,  and 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  ;  Charleston,  South  Carolina  ; 
and  Baltimore,  Maryland,  are  among  the  cities 
which  have  held  or  contracted  for  the  exhibition. 


Apart  from  the  interest  which  attached  to  the 
exhibition  as  the  achievement  of  the  first  concerted 
effort  made  by  the  new  South  toward  art  develop- 
ment, the  merit  of  the  pictures  was  of  the  highest. 
Taken  as  a  representative  collection  of  American 
paintings,  it  would  indicate  that  the  promise  of 
American  art  lies  in  the  landscape  painter.  Many 
admirable  examples  of  landscape  painting  were  to 
be  seen,  such  as  the  Autumn  Scene,  Peekskill,  by 
George  Inness,  Sr.  (deceased)  ;  a  Landscape,  by 
John  Twachtman  (deceased)  ;  George  Bogert's 
Autumn  Sunset ;  November  Pastures,  a  notable 
picture  by  H.  W.  Ranger  ;  The  Valley,  by 
Clifford  Beal,  beautifully  painted  and  possessing 
fine  atmospheric  qualities  ;  Charles  Warren  Eaton's 


"THE    SECRETARY"  BY    WALTER    MCEWEN 

(r/10/0,  /essie  T.  Beats,  .Yew    York) 
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alone  in  its  mystic  beauty 
and  peculiar  atmospheric 
qualities.  This  painter's 
unique  woik  has  been 
termed  "the  impressionism 
of  Whistler  projected  into 
infinite  possibilities.'' 


'■  mi.   ruRKEY  hunter" 

(  Photo.  J.  A .  Lyon,  A'e-u 


Orleans) 


Sentinel  Pines,  satisfying  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
composition  and  in  the  harmony  of  its  colour 
relations ;  E.  Irving  Cause's 
Turkey  Hunter;  Night — The 
Pool,  by  Harry  Haviland  Osgcod, 
a  picture  in  which  the  mysterious 
charm  of  the  "huge  and  thought- 
ful night "  is  wonderfully  em- 
bodied :  Lewis  Cohen's  Autumn, 
vigorously  but  delicately  painted 
and  exquisite  in  colouiing  :  The 
Sycamore,  by  W.  L.  Lathrop  ; 
Ben  Foster's  After  the  Rain ; 
A.  T.  Van  Laer's  characteristic 
Evening ;  an  exquisite  sunset 
scene  by  R.  C.  Minor ;  A  Coming 
Sturm  by  A.  H.  Wjant  (deceas- 
ed) ;  Isaac  Josephi's  daintily 
painted  Landscape ;  The  Lilli- 
putian Boa/lake,  a  graceful  piece 
of  work  by  William  Chase; 
Arthur  Parton's  Summer 
Showers ;  R.  A.  Blak> 
Cloudy  Morn,  Maine  ;  Arthur 
Dawsons  Wood  Interior;  Woods 
in  Spring,  by  Leonard  Ocht- 
man;  Wm.  Howe's  On  the  Road 
to  Market;  and  W.  Merritt 
Post's  Lmuland  Farm.  Leon 
Dabo'i    Hudson    River    stood 


A  great  picture  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  Robert  Henri's 
Spanish  Dancer,  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work,  virile  and 
compelling,  and  done  with 
bold,  impassioned  strokes 
of  the  brush.  The  bold- 
ness of  the  pose,  the  devilry 
in  the  black  eyes,  the  won- 
derfully painted  arm,  throat 
and  chest,  made  an  ensemble 
pulsating  with  life  and 
colour.  Other  figure  sub- 
jects worthy  of  mention 
were  Douglas  Volk's  Boy 
with  Arrow,  Walter  Mc- 
Ewen's  The  Secretary,  Luis  Mora's  Spanish  Lady 
and  Maid,  Henry  Mosler's  Dutch  Woman,  Charles 
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Naegele's  Hercelia.  Among  excellent  marine 
pieces  Marcius  Simons'  Silver  Hour  was  especially 
noteworthy.  Mention  of  many  other  meritorious 
■works  must  necessarily  be  omitted  because  of  lack 
of  space,  there  being  over  one  hundred  artists 
represented  in  the  collection.       S.  Armstrong. 

REVIEWS   AND   NOTICES. 

On  Art  and  Artists.  By  Max  Nordau. 
■(London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin).  -js.  6d.  net. — As 
a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  aesthetics  this 
book  is  a  disappointment  coming  from  so  clear 
a  thinker,  but  a  scientist  gifted  with  artistic  sym- 
pathy and  with  an  unusual  amount  of  courage. 
Dr.  Nordau  writes  interestingly ;  he  is  not  at 
pains  to  square  his  opinions  with  accepted  ones 
of  the  day,  and  his  contempt  for  insincere  and 
evasive  criticism  is  admirable.  In  our  opinion 
one  of  the  most  illuminating  chapters  in  the 
book  is  that  on  "  Whistler's  Pyscholcgy,"  which 
attempts  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  unprece- 
dented nature  of  Whistler's  visual  gifts.  In  the 
first  pages  of  this  criticism  the  scientific  method 
is  used  at  its  best ;  further  on,  it  loses  in  aulhori- 
tativeness  from  a  less  scrupulous  use  of  scientific 
terms  ;  and  the  last  two  pages  may  we  think  be  dis- 
missed as  showing  us  nothing  but  the  propensity  of  a 
specialist  for  inventing  the  presence  of  a  favourite 
■disease.  In  his  effort  to  prescribe  the  boundary 
within  which  the  art  of  sculpture  should  find  its  mean- 
ing, a  too  logical  method  of  thought  has,  we  think, 
betrayed  the  writer;  for,  after  all,  it  is  outside  the 
strictly  logical  that  art  enters  upon  the  field  of  its 
happiest  expression.  With  Rodin,  sculpture  does 
but  follow  the  other  arts,  as  in  turn  they  have 
signified  their  recognition  that  with  man  as  the 
subject  for  representation  some  symbol  must  pass 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  atmosphere  always 
surrounding  him,  which  would  seem  to  claim  him 
•with  invisible  hands  as  part  of  the  universal  scheme. 
Like  the  painter  Carriere,  it  would  seem  Rodin 
understands  how  "  to  make  mystery  the  gate  of  an 
unreserved  revelation."  Nowhere  does  Dr.  Nordau 
speak  with  greater  feeling  than  in  his  essay  on 
Eugene  Carriere,  for  here  he  writes  from  the ' 
•experience  brought  him  by  his  own  sympathy ; 
Despite  its  faults  as  a  purely  critical  work,  the 
book  throughout  has  one  quality  which  ranks  it 
■with  the  most  valuable  art  criticism,  and  that  is  its 
author's  skill  in  stripping  from  his  subjects  those 
pretensions  to  literary  motive,  which  in  so  many- 
cases  obscure  the  minds  of  thinking  people  as  to 
the  real  issues  in  discussion  of  the  plastic  arts  and 


the  nature  of  the  motives  which  alone  are  re- 
sponsible for  artistic  success. 

The  Colour  of  London  :  Historical,  Personal,  and 
Local.  By  W.  J.  Loftie,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  by 
the  Japanese  artist,  Yoshio  Marking-.  With  an 
Introduction  by  M.  H.  Spielmann,  F.S.A.,  and 
an  Essay  by  the  Artist.  (London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus),  20^.  net. — London  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  inspiration  to  so  many  writers,  that  one 
would  have  thought  it  impossible  to  treat  the 
subject  from  a  fresh  standpoint.  Mr.  Loftie,  how- 
ever, has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  on  London 
treated  in  an  original  and  interesting  manner,  and 
is  to  be  congratulated  accordingly.  He  has  inter- 
preted the  term  "colour"  in  its  broadest  sense  and 
has  drawn  extensively  upon  the  wonderful  tradi- 
tions of  the  great  metropolis ;  indeed,  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
history  and  description  of  the  Tower.  To  many, 
however,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  book  will 
be  the  series  of  delightful  illustrations  by  Mr.  Yoshio 
Markino,  reproduced  in  colour  and  monotone,  the 
originals  of  which  were  recently  exhibited  at  the 
Clifford  Gallery  in  the  Haymarket.  Possessing  a 
delicate  sense  of  colour  and  tone  harmony,  the 
artist  has  been  inspired  by  some  typical  scenes 
of  London  street  life  to  produce  a  number  of 
drawings  which  are  extremely  fascinating,  and  bear 
the  stamp  of  exceptional  ability.  Mr.  Spielmann, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  volume,  says  "it  is  the 
night  scenes  that  arouse  Mr.  Markino's  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  many  of  the  studies  made  when 
the  streets  are  ablaze  with  artificial  light  are  preg- 
nant with  subtle  beauty."  The  best  of  these  evening 
subjects,  Lights  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  the  book,  while  another,  The 
Alhambra,  Leicester  Square,  though  not  so  rich  in 
tone,  is  full  of  charm.  Of  the  sepia  drawings, 
Feeding  the  Gulls,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  is  the  most 
successful,  excellent  both  as  regards  its  fine  atmo- 
spheric quality  and  clever  draughtsmanship. 

Alfred  Stevens  et  son  CEuvre.  By  Camille 
Lf.monnier.  (Brussels:  G.  Van  Oest  et  Cie.) 
Three  editions,  300,  200,  and  80  francs. — Aptly 
called  the  painter  of  Parisian  grace,  for  he  stands 
almost  alone  amongst  modern  interpreters  of  French 
fashionable  women,  Alfred  Stevens,  whose  life-work 
was  reviewed  in  The  Studio  soon  after  his  death, 
has  found  a  very  sympathetic  biographer  in  his 
fellow-countryman,  Camille  Lemonnier.  Few  will, 
we  think,  be  disposed  to  endorse  the  latfer's  com- 
parison between  the  popular  portrait-painter  and 
Millet  le  Rustique,  for  the  natures  and  aims  of  the 
two  artists  were  essentially  different,  but  with  this 
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exception  the  acumen  shown  by  the  Flemish  writer 
is  never  at  fault.  His  essay  is  a  masterpiece  alike 
of  literature  and  of  criticism,  and  it  was  a  happy 
thought  to  bind  up  with  it  Stevens'  own  "  Im- 
pressions sur  la  Peinture,"  which  appeared  in  1S66. 
The  forty-two  plates  accompanying  the  text  include, 
with  reproductions  of  a  number  of  acknowledged 
masterpieces,  two  or  three  interesting  studies  ;  great 
care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  get-up 
of  the  volume  generally,  and  it  may  be  commended 
as  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  remarkable  personality 
who  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

History  of  Scottish  Seals.  By  Walter  de  Gray- 
Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Vol.11.  (Stirling:  Eneas 
Mackay.)  12s.  6d.  net. — As  full  of  scholarly 
research  as  its  predecessor,  this,  the  second 
volume  of  a  very  important  work  on  the  seals 
used  in  Scotland  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  treats  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
examples  only,  giving  a  large  number  of  excellent 
reproductions  of  typical  examples  showing  the 
designs  on  both  sides.  The  learned  author,  who 
was  for  many  years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  and  worked  from 
1865  to  1902  on  the  classification  of  the  charters, 
seals,  and  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  true 
enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  heraldic  devices,  and 
has  in  many  cases  thrown  fresh  light  on  their 
original  meaning.  Unfortunately,  actual  specimens 
of  the  elaborate  monastic  seals,  with  their  complex 
symbolism,  are  extremely  rare,  for  they  were  nearly 
all  destroyed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses,  but  impressions  of  many  of  them  having 
been  preserved,  the  continuity  of  the  chronological 
record  of  Dr.  Birch  has  been  maintained.  Specially 
interesting  are  the  seals,  dating  from  1200,  of  the 
gr.-at  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  ;  that  of  the  Chapter 
of  Jedburgh,  with  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  on 
one  side  and  the  Salutation  on  the  other;  and  that 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Bridget  at  Aber- 
nethy,  bearing  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  the 
patroness,  attended  by  her  cow,  and  the  legend,  In 
domo  Dei  ambulavimus  cum  concensu  ;  but  every 
page  of  the  book  is  full  of  fascination,  the  writer 
combining  with  his  antiquarian  lore  an  eloquent 
style  and  true  aesthetic  feeling. 

The  Cities  of  Spain.  By  Edward  Hutton. 
With  twenty-four  illustrations  in  colour.  By  A. 
W'ai.i  i  i.\,  A.R.S.A.,  R.B.A.   (London: 

Mi  thui  n.)  js.  6d.  net. — Unlike  many  of  the  colour 
books  that  have  recently  been  published,  in  which 
the  letterpress  is  merely  supplementary  to  the  illus- 
trations, this  new  work  from  the  pen  of  the  accom- 
plished author  of  "  The  Cities  of  Umbria "  and 
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"  Italy  and  the  Italians  "  is  a  piece  of  true  literature, 
in  which  the  very  spirit  of  the  scenes  described  has 
been  caught  and  reproduced.  Mr.  Hutton  knows 
and  loves  Spain  well ;  he  is  in  sympathy  with  her 
rugged,  and  often  forbidding  scenery,  and  her  grand 
but  strangely  unsatisfying  architecture,  and  calls  up 
picture  after  picture  that  enchain  the  attention  as 
completely  as  do  the  excellent  water-colour  draw- 
ings of  his  collaborator,  amongst  which  the  best 
are  the  Ambulatory,  Burgos  Cathedra,',  the  Court  of 
Oranges,  Cordova,  and  Outside  the  City  Walls, 
Seville.  With  the  proud  and  reserved  but,  to  those 
who  understand  them,  responsive  people  of  the 
Peninsula  he  is  also  thoroughly  in  touch.  Even  the 
actors  and  spectators  in  the  bull- fights  he  loathes 
are  fairly  judged  by  this  just  critic,  and  he  charges 
the  Englishmen  who  hunt  the  stag  with  hypocrisy 
for  condemning  them,  pointing  out  that  in  both 
cases  "it  is  death  they  are  set  on,"  and  adding  the 
pregnant  remark,  "  No  man  adventures  his  life 
against  the  life  of  the  stag,  nor  is  the  skill  of  the 
hunter  set  against  the  strength  and  fury  of  the  deer, 
as  is  that  of  the  toreador  against  the  bull." 

The  Life  of  William  Blake.  By  Alexander 
Gilchrist.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  Graham 
Robertson.  (London:  John  Lane.)  105.  6d.  net. 
— Few  artists  have  been  subjected  to  greater 
extremes  of  criticism  than  William  Blake,  who  to 
some  appears  as  a  heaven-inspired  genius  whose 
every  utterance  in  literature  or  art  must  be  received 
with  reverence,  whilst  to  others  he  is  a  mad  en- 
thusiast, smiled  at  and  tolerated  simply  because 
of  his  irresponsibility.  In  the  Preface  to  the 
new  edition  of  the  famous  "  Life "  by  Alexander 
Gilchrist  (which  except  that  it  has  been  enriched 
by  numerous  reproductions  of  typical  works  by 
Blake,  including  some  not  hitherto  published,  is 
practically  unaltered)  Mr.  Graham  Robertson  has 
skilfully  hit  off  the  happy  medium.  He  admits 
frankly  that  Blake  was  often  unequal  both  in  his 
art  and  in  his  literary  conceptions,  deprecates 
the  exaggerated  laudation  of  fugitive  sketches  and 
writings  that  were  never  intended  to  be  taken 
seriously,  but  claims  that  the  "  Inventions  of  the 
Book  of  Job"  were  alone  enough  to  place  their 
author  amongst  the  immortals.  He  mourns  over 
what  he  calls  the  "  holocaust  of  Tatham,  an  angel 
of  the  Irvingite  Church — a  destroying  angel,  indeed 
— that  placed  a  final  barrier  between  the  poet  and 
the  world,"  but  declares  that  "  for  the  lover  of 
perfect  poetry  Blake's  fame  will  live  for  ever  in 
the  '  Poetical  Sketches,'  the  '  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  Experience,'  and  the  'Book  ofThel.'" 

Inventaire    General  des    Dessins    die    Musee   die 
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Louvre  et  du  Musee  de  Versailles.  Vol.  I.  (Paris  : 
Librairie  Centrale  d'Artet  d'Architecture.)  Prefaced 
by  an  account  from  the  pens  of  the  well-known 
French  critics,  MM.  Jean  Guiffrey  and  Pierre 
Marcel,  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  fine  collec- 
tions of  drawings  now  in  the  Louvre  and  Versailles 
Museums,  this,  the  first  volume  of  a  most  important 
work,  deals  exclusively  with  the  French  school.  It 
consists  of  a  very  complete,  alphabetically  arranged 
catalogue  raisonni,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
4^7  drawings,  and  giving,  in  addition  to  descriptions 
of  nearly  800  examples,  lists  of  the  principal  en- 
gravings after  them,  and  brief  biographical  notices 
of  their  artists.  The  only  drawbacks  to  a  publica- 
tion which,  when  completed,  will  be  a  notable 
contribution  to  art  literature  are  its  flimsy  paper 
cover  and  general  want  of  style,  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  printing,  binding,  etc.,  being  still,  in 
spite  of  the  present  unfortunate  rage  for  cheapness 
which  threatens  to  lower  it,  much  higher  in  England 
than  in  France. 

Romantic  Cities  of  Provence.  By  Mona  Caird. 
Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Edward  M. 
Synge.  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  :$s.  net. 
— The  original  home  of  the  Troubadours  and  the 
cradle  of  the  chivalry  their  lays  did  so  much  to 
encourage,  the  sun-steeped,  wind-swept  land  of 
Provence,  will  ever  exercise  a  peculiar  spell  over 
the  imagination  of  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate 
its  unique  charm  and  are  in  touch  with  its  tradi- 
tions ;  but  to  be  able  to  communicate  that  spell  to 
others  is  given  to  few.  Amongst  these  few,  how- 
ever, must  certainly  be  included  the  author  of  the 
delightful  and  copiously  illustrated  volume  record- 
ing the  fleeting  impressions  received  in  a  recent  tour. 
Against  the  lightly  sketched  in  background  of  the 
past,  with  its  allusions  to  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  history  and  romance,  the  present  stands  out  in 
vivid  relief.  Avignon,  Orange,  Martigues,  Aigues- 
Mortes,  Aries,  Tarascon,  Carcassonne,  Les  Baux 
and  many  other  famous  towns,  are  made  to  reveal 
their  inner  ego's ;  the  reader  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  very  spirit  of  the  silent  wilderness  of 
stones  known  as  La  Cran,  and  with  that  of  its 
even  more  melancholy  neighbour,  the  deserted 
Camargue,  whilst  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  travel- 
lers who  were  met  by  the  way  are  humorously 
touched  off.    There  is  not  one  dull  page  in  the  book. 

Fldchenschmuck  in  Character  der  Dresdener  Schule. 
VonOsKARHAEBLER.  (Stuttgart:  Julius  Hoffmann.) 
Mk.  26. —  This  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
twenty-four  plates  in  phototype,  containing  practical 
designs  for  textile  fabrics.  The  author  has  studied 
weaving  in  all  its  branches,  and  knows  the  exact 


value  of  a  design  in  relation  to  manufacture,  a  side 
too  often  neglected  by  designers.  He  is  a  man  of 
some  authority  in  Dresden,  and  his  name  is  well 
known  throughout  Germany ;  he  arranged  the 
textile  department  at  the  recent  Dresden  Exhibi- 
tion, and  is  therefore  in  the  way  of  giving  lessons 
and  hints  to  others.  There  is  a  distinct  need  for 
a  work  such  as  this. 

Poems  by  William  Wordsworth.  Selected  with 
introduction  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  H.  New.  (London:  Methuen  &  Co.) 
7*.  6d.  net. — In  this  well-got-up  volume  literature 
and  art  are  happily  associated.  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke,  in  his  introduction,  touches  eloquently  on 
those  aspects  of  nature  which  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  the  poet,  and  no  less  eloquent  from 
another  point  of  view  are  the  illustrations  in  which 
Mr.  New  has  given  us  in  a  series  of  admirable 
pen-and-ink  drawings  glimpses  of  various  places 
intimately  bound  up  with  one  or  other  period  of  the 
poet's  life — first  Cockermouth  and  Hawkshead, 
then  Grasmere,  and  finally  Rydal.  As  Mr.  Brooke 
rightly  says,  "the  spiritual  mingling  of  nature 
and  man  cannot  be  represented  in  illustration,  but 
it  may  be  suggested  ; "  we  join  with  him,  however, 
in  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  conception 
and  emotion  of  this  interrelation  filled  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  illustrator  while  engaged  in  his  work. 

From  Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co.  we  have  re- 
ceived a  volume  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts  on  Sir 
William  Beechey,  R.A.  (75.  6d.  net),  one  of  those 
painters  of  the  early  English  school  who,  in  spite 
of  the  high  order  of  their  talent  and  important 
influence  on  the  development  of  art  in  this  country, 
have  been  overshadowed  by  their  great  contem- 
poraries— Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Romney. 
Mr.  Roberts's  monograph  is  expository  rather  than 
critical,  and  particular  interest  attaches  to  the 
chapter  of  forty  pages  in  which  he  gives  a  series  of 
extracts  from  Beechey's  account  books,  principally 
those  dated  from  1807  to  1826,  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  professional  income  in  these  years 
fluctuated  considerably  from  year  to  year,  the 
highest  total  being  close  on  ^2,300,  and  the  lowest 
about  half  as  much.  Numerous  reproductions  are 
given  of  Beechey's  portraits.  Messrs.  Duckworth 
also  send  us  an  extremely  interesting  and  scholarly 
study  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.,  of  Roman 
Sculpture  from  Augustus  to  Constantine  (\os.  net). 
In  this  volume,  with  its  hundred  and  thirty  illustra- 
tions, convincing  proof  is  given  in  support  of  the  con- 
tention that  Roman  art,  ihe  characteristics  of  which 
Mrs.  Strong  analyses  and  discusses,  developed  on 
independent  lines,  apart  from  Greek  influence. 
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HE    LAV    FIGURE:    ON  THE 
STUDY   OF   COLOUR. 


"Can  colour  be  taught?"  enquired  the 

Art  Master.     "  Is  it  possible,  I  mean,  to  train  the 
_■   student  to  appreciate  colour  subtleties  and 
to  combine  colour  properly  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  it  would  be  quite  impossible  unless 
that  student  had  naturally  a  colour  sense,"  replied 
the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "The  colourist  is 
born,  not  made,  and  no  amount  of  schooling  will 
make  any  difference  to  a  man  who  is  deficient  in 
the  natural  instinct.'' 

"  Yon  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,''  said 
the  Art  Critic  ;  "  I  agree  with  you  that  the  colour- 
ist possesses  a  particular  endowment  which  comes 
to  him  as  a  gift  from  nature,  but  this  faculty  can 
be  greatly  developed  by  the  right  kind  of  training. 
As  tor  the  man  who  has  not  a  colour  sense  innately, 
I  believe  that,  unless  he  is  actually  colour  blind,  he 
can  learn  much  from  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to 
direct  him." 

"  But  how  far  can  the  teacher  carry  such  a 
student  ? "  asked  the  Art  Master.  "  Can  he  be 
made  reasonably  efficient  ?  " 

•'  If  he  can  be  taught  nothing  else,"  said  the 
Critic,  "  he  can  be  educated  into  a  reasonable 
understanding  cf  the  rules  of  colour,  and  can  be 
saved  from  making  any  obvious  mistakes.  His 
colour  efforts  will  never  be  great,  but  they  will  at 
least  be  inoffensive." 

•'  He  will  never  get  beyond  mediocrity,  anyhow," 
commented  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "But 
what  about  the  born  colourist  ?  You  say  that  his 
faculties  can  be  developed  by  training  :  what  can 
you  teach  him  that  he  does  not  know  already  ?  I 
take  it  that  he  conies  into  the  world  fully  equipped, 
and  that  schooling  will  not  affect  him  much  one 
way  or  the  other." 

"That  is  a  fallacy,"  replied  the  Critic.  "The 
colourist  is  simply  a  man  in  whom  a  certain  set  ot 
nerves  are  unusually  sensitive,  but  these  nerves  can 
by  training  be  made  still  more  sensitive,  and  can 
be  brought  more  completely  under  the  control  of 
his  intelligence.  While  he  remains  untaught  he  is 
unable  to  use  his  powers  effectively,  because  he 
does  not  understand  them.  His  successes  will 
be  accidental,  His  methods  will  be  erratic,  and 
the  results  at  which  he  arrives  will  be  discon- 
and  probably  unconvincing.  Subjected 
to  discipline,  however,  he  will  become  more 
consistent  and  he  will  find  out  exactly  what  he 
should  do  in  order  to  convey  to  others  the 
impression  that  exists  in  his  mind." 
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"In  other  words,  he  acquires  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  what  he  felt  before  by  instinct  only,"  broke 
in  the  Art  Master,  "and  science  gives  him  confidence 
and  self  control." 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  Critic;  "it  is  by  the 
formalities  of  scientific  study  that  any  natural 
faculty  can  be  best  developed,  and  these  formalities 
are  as  necessary  for  the  born  colourist  as  they  are 
for  any  other  man  who  has  in  him  the  possibil.ties 
of  great  achievement." 

"  Wait  a  minute  !  "  cried  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie.  "  I  admit  that  what  you  say  is  reasonable 
enough,  but  can  you  tell  me  where  this  scientific 
training  in  colour  is  to  be  obtained  ?  " 

"There  you  hit  upon  a  very  real  difficulty," 
replied  the  Critic,  "and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  can  answer  your  question.  I  know  no  school 
where  colour  is  taught  in  the  way  it  should  be,  or 
where  the  student  can  expect  to  be  guided  properly 
in  this  particular  science." 

"You  are  wrong,"  protested  the  Art  Master; 
"  surely  the  rules  of  colour  management  are 
taught  in  all  art  schools — at  all  events  in  those 
that  pretend  to  be  efficient." 

"  The  rules,  perhaps,  but  not  the  science  of 
colour,"  returned  the  Critic ;  "  let  us  make  that 
distinction.  What  you  call  rules  are  the  merest 
outlines,  the  rudiments  only  of  an  abstruse  study, 
and  even  these  rules  are  more  often  than  not  laid 
down  by  men  who  do  not  understand  them.  The 
man  who  would  teach  colour  must  himself  be  a 
colourist  exquisitely  sensitive  and  perfectly  trained,; 
he  must  be  able  to  dissect  and  analyse  the  most 
subtle  combinations,  and  to  explain  the  details  of 
the  most  elusive  harmonies.  For  of  all  sciences 
the  one  with  which  he  has  to  deal  is  the  least 
susceptible  of  being  governed  by  hard  and  fast 
rules.  To  arrange  colour  by  rule  is  to  make  it 
lifeless  and  without  meaning,  to  destroy  its  power 
of  exciting  emotion,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  mechani- 
cal balancing  of  colour  areas.  What  I  understand 
by  the  science  of  colour  is  the  accounting  for  the 
relation  between  the  pitch  and  area  of  the  colours 
used  in  a  properly  adjusted  combination,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  varying 
colour  tones  can  be  brought  into  agreement  so 
that  the  result  of  their  juxtaposition  is  abso- 
lutely harmonious.  That  this  science  is  sub- 
ject to  laws  which  call  for  complete  obedience 
I  admit,  but  these  laws  must  be  taught  by 
demonstration  not  by  text-books.  And  can  you 
tell  me  of  any  school  in  which  teaching  of 
this  kind  is  available?     I  think  not." 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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HE    WORCESTER   ART    MUSEUM 
BY  LEILA  MECHLIN 


At  \  time  when  the  woods  and  streams 
are  most  winsome,  when  mountain  and 
sea  exert  their  utmost  (harm,  and  the  attraction  of 
indoor  pleasures  is  greatly  discounted,  the  Wor- 
cester Art  Museum  has  for  ten  successive  war--  set 
forth  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  oil  paintings 
which  has  ranked  with  the  best.  It  is,  of  course, 
easier  to  obtain  the  loan  of  good  paintings  in  the 
summer  when  the  art  season  is  at  low*  si  ebb,  but  it 


is  not  for  this  reason  alone  that  the  directors  of  this 
Museum  have  chosen  the  period  from  May  to  Sep 
tember  to  hold  their  most  important  show.  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  is  on  the  direct  route  of 
northern  travel  and  in  the  heart  of  the  district  given 
over  to  summer  resorts.  These  months,  therefore, 
increase  her  radius  of  influence  and  afford  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  diffusion  of  art  knowledge. 
But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum  is  merely  to  attract  wide 
attention,  or  profit  first  the  outside  world,  for  it  was 
founded  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
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Worcester  and  has  been  upbuilt  and  sustained  en- 
tirely by  residents  of  that  city.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  railed  forth  by  the  need  of  the  people  and 

to  -land  mure  truly  a~  a  monument  to  voluntary  co- 
operation and  civic  pride  than  almost  any  other 
institution  in  our  land. 

Its  beginning  is  especially  interesting.  On  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1896,  the  late  Stephen  Salisbury  invited  a 
number  of  men  ami  women  to  meet  at  his  home  to 
-  and  arrange  for  the  organization  of  an  art 
museum  for  the  promotion  of  art  and  art  education 
in  Worcester,  and  at  that  meeting  the  Museum  cor- 
poration was  formed.  Mr.  Salisbury  himself  gave 
at  that  time  the  site  for  the  Museum  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  half  of  which  was  to  go  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  building  and  half  toward  its 
maintenance.  No  time  was  lost.  A  building  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  other  museums  visited  and 
inspected,  and  before  the  following  October  a  plan 
had  been  determined  upon  and  Stephen  C.  Earle 
had  been  appointed  architect.  Realizing  that  the 
1  if  the  Museum  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 


ple, the  directors  early,  and  with  shrewd  insight, 
sought  the  active  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of 
Won  ester.  The  building  and  its  equipment  as 
planned  would  cost  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  only  half  of  this  amount  had  been  given. 
An  appeal  was  made  by  a  special  committee 
through  the  press  and  subscriptions  poured  in. 
Within  two  years  forty  thousand  dollars  were  re- 
ceived in  subscriptions  varying  from  five  cents  to 
three  thousand  dollars  in  amount.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  building  was  laid  on  June  24,  1897,  and 
the  Museum  was  opened  with  a  loan  exhibition, 
arranged  through  cooperation  with  the  Worcester 
Art  Society,  on  May  10,  1898.  Then  began  the 
work  of  acquisition  and  again  evidence  was  given 
that  the  people  of  Worcester  looked  upon  the  Mu- 
seum as  a  common  possession  and  trust.  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  seem  to  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  generosity,  and  the  choice  of  gifts 
was  most  judiciously  made.  The  Museum's  collec- 
tion of  casts,  which  is  especially  notable,  was  almost 
entirely  acquired  in  this  way.    The  bank  clerks  of 
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Worcester  gave  Hermes  Resting;  the  newsp 
the  Ludovisi  Mors:  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  Augustus 
0} the  Vatican;  the  physicians,  Apollo  Belvedere;  the 
lawyers,  Soplwch  s;  the  employees  of  a  manufactur- 
ing company,  Mercury;  the   \n  Society,  the  IYi/;/> 

;  the  Woman'-  Club,  the  Victoryo)  Samoth- 
r,i<<:  the  Quinsigamond  Boat  Club,  the  Warrior  oj 

;  the  Foresters,  7"<'w/>  0/  Lorenzo  di  Medici; 
the  Hancock  Club,  Demosthenes,  and  the  Swedish 
citizens,  the  Wrestlers.  Thus  is  shown  the  breadth 
of  interest  aroused  and  the  democ  racy  of  the  move- 
ment. There  were,  of  course,  many  individual 
gifts,  some  of  which  were  of  ureal  value,  Imt  they 
were  less  significant  than  those  made  by  the  widely 
separated  groups.    This  beginning  was  more  aus- 

and  should  be  found  suggestive.   Evei 

ve  derivi  d  through  his,  or  her.  gift  a  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Museum  and  a  part 
ownership  in  it-  su<  <  ess.  Perhaps  this  fact,  and  that 


most  of  the  givers  were  working  people,  explain 
why  out  of  an  annual  attendance  of  between  eighty- 
seven  and  eighty-nine  thousand  at  least  twenty- 
one  thousand  admissions  are  on  Sunday  after- 
noons— that  i-,  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
number. 

In  the  autumn  of  iSqS  a  school  of  art  was  organ- 
ized at  the  Museum,  with  classes  in  painting  and 
drawing  and  decorative  design.  These  classes 
have  been  kept  up  uninterruptedly  and  to  them 
have  been  added  free  night  classes  for  both  men 
and  women.  The  instructors  for  the  coming  year 
are  Mr.  Philip  Hale.  Mr.  Herman  Dudley  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Child  and  Mr.  George  J.  Hunt; 
and  of  these  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Murphy  have  been 
associated  witli  the  school  since  its  inception.  The 
average  enrolment  of  students  is  still  compara- 
tively small,  but  the  results  obtained  have  been 
good  and  the   outlook    is   promising. 

Almost  unpre- 
cedented power 
and  opportunity 
came  to  the  Wor- 
cester Art  Museum 
with  the  munifi- 
cent bequest  of  the 
late  Stephen  Salis- 
bury who, dying  in 
November,  1 906, 
made  it  residuary 
legatee  to  real  and 
personal  property 
aggregating  over 
four  million  dol- 
lars in  value.  This 
plai  ed  it  immedi- 
ately among  the 
we  a  It  hies  t  mu- 
seums in  this  coun- 
try and  laid  a 
heavy  responsibil- 
ity upon  it-  board 
of  directors — a 
body  of  twelve 
men  selected  from 
the  member-  of 
i  he  1  orporat  ion. 
The  will  wa-  c  (111- 
te  ted  .Mid  .1  dei  1 
sion  was  rendered 
in  favor  of  tin  Ari 
Museum  only  a 
few  month-  ago. 
,. ,    child)    n  \--\\i  E  \  e  n    now    t  he 
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whole  fund  is  not 
available  and  the 
question  of  it-  use  is 
not  solved.  In  all 
probability  a  part  of 
the  legacy  will  be  em- 
ployed almost  im- 
mediately in  adding 
to  the  building  ac- 
cording to  the  original 
plan;  but  beyond 
this,  if  a  definite  pol- 
icy for  its  administra- 
tion has  been  formu- 
lated it  has  not  been 
made  known.  Rare- 
ly.  indeed,  ha-  a 
young  institution  had 
so  large  an  opportu- 
nity with  such  ample 
equipment ' 

The  building  which 
now  bears  the  name 
of  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  and  houses 
the  summer  exhibi- 
tion stands  back  from 
the  street  on  a  plot  of 
ground,  more  than 
two  acres  in  >ize. 
utilized  for  parking. 
It-  location  is  central 
(only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  Court  Hou-e 
before  which,  by  the 
way,  i-  Messrs. 
French  and  Potter's 
equestrian    statue  of 

General  Devens),  and  it-  setting  i-  charming.  In 
design  it  follows  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  in 
form  it  i-  rectangular.  The  material  is  granite  and 
light  colored  brick  with  marble  trimmings.  In  the 
basement,  where  entrance  is  made,  are  four  rooms, 
each  25  by  42  feet  in  dimension,  used  severally  fur 
the  classes,  officer-  and  library.  On  the  iir-t  floor 
are  two  statuary  halls,  each  measuring  42  by  52  feet. 
and  a  central  staircase  hall  of  ample  proportions. 
These  are  lighted  by  side  windows,  but  on  thi 
ond  floor,  where  the  picture  galleries  are  lew  ated 
the  light  come-  from  the  top  and  i-  so  admirably 
regulated  that  every  picture  is  seen  to  the  utmost 
advantage. 

These  picture  galleries  are  of  the  same  size  a-  the 
>culpture  halls,  but  of  greater  height.    The  floors 
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are  of  hardwood,  polished,  and  the  walls  are  cov- 
ered, above  the  wainscot,  with  brown  burlap. 
They  are  peculiarly  well  proportioned — dignified 
but  not  severe.  A  feeling  of  informality,  in  fact, 
pervades  the  entire  Museum.  The  exhibit-  are 
broken  and  diversified,  but  in  no  wise  confusing. 
In  the  halls  are  set  forth  small  collections  of  ("hi- 
nese  porcelain-,  Japanese  prints,  musical  instru- 
ments medal.-,  antiquities  from  the  Troad,  Favrile 
glass  and  the  like,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  in 
every  in-tame  delightfully  arranged,  but  offering 
merely,  as  it  were,  passing  refreshment,  continuing 
rather  than  breaking  in  upon  the  interest  of  the 
main  exhibitions.  Everything,  indeed,  in  the  Mu- 
seum is  in  good  taste,  inviting,  beguiling;  the  visitor 
ed  rather  than  fatigued,  delighted  as  well  as 
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profited.  And  this,  according  to  museum  lure,  is  the 
consummation  of  art. 

Without  doubt  this  condition  is  attributable  to 
the  excellent  judgment  and  wise  direction  of  Mr. 
JohnG.  Heywood,  who  ha-  been  not  only  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  but  the  manager  of  the 
Museum  since  it  was  first  opened,  and  has,  more- 
over, time  and  again  constituted  both  jury  and 
hanging  committee  for  the  summer  exhibitions. 
Seeking  the  advice  of  leading  artists  in  the  everal 
,  he  has  year  after  year  visited  the  principal 
exhibitions  and   personally  selected   the   pictures 

ted  fo bov 

The  purpo  e  of  th<   <   \\  on  ester  <  shil  at  i<  >ns  has 
give  a  reV-ume  of  the  output  of  the  prei  eding 
season,  but  not  to  furnish  an  arena  for  painters  of 
aspiration,    [f  the  painter    profited  bj  it,    o  much 
the  belter,  but  the  primarily  ar- 

ranged for  tin    :,.  K  hi  oi  th(    /Mural  public.    This 
ha-  givi  different  i  harai  ter  from  th 

i    and  yet  militated 

toward  thi  Laying  aside  all  dis- 

i  merit  of  the  jury  system 


it  must  be  confessed  that  in  studying  results  alone 
the  one-man  process  triumphs.  And  yet  it  is  under- 
stood that  every  jury — singular  or  plural — is  not 
equally  endowed  with  critical  judgment  and  cath- 
olic taste;  that  there  are  few  indeed  with  sufficient 
grace  to  be  able  to  discover  merit  regardless  of 
personal  prejudice. 

This  has  been  done  in  assembling  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum's  current  summer  exhibition.  Good 
pictures  of  all  types  have  been  brought  together  and 
worthy  painters  of  all  schools  have  been  given 
representation.  Not  great  men,  or  great  works — 
that  is  the  greatest — but  those  of  sterling  worth  and 
high  attainment.  Not  the  sensationalists  but  the 
quiet,  steady  workers,  the  men  whose  productions 
will  possess  permanent  value;  and  amazing  indeed 
will  the  observer  find  it  when  taking  account  of  the 
.ill  -i  tltees  that  the  display  is  SO  entirely  satisfying. 

An  exhibition  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  re 
cent  paintings  in  whii  h  eai  h  exhibit  may  lay  legiti- 
iii. in  i  laim  for  attention,  and  in  which  at  least  nine- 
tenths  make  through  their  merit  definite  appeal,  is 
truly  a  phenomenon,  but  this  undoubtedly  will  be 
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found  true  of  the  present  exhibition  at  Worcester. 
The  cream  of  last  winter's  exhibitions  is  there — 
that   which  the   Carnegie  Art   Institute   failed  to 

-kirn  -and  good  indeed  is  it  to  look  upon. 

Three  prizes  were  awarded  by  a  jury  of  artists. 
but  there  is  no  "place  of  honor"  or  other  spei  ifi< 
modi-  of  distinction.  There  are  only  two  "lines" 
and  the  second  is  as  good,  in  point  of  position,  as 
the  first,  so  all  the  exhibits  are  literally  shown  on  a 
parity.  There  are  in  fait  no  "helps  for  the  in- 
dolent" in  the  matter  of  determining  merit,  no 
hints  from  a  committee;  so  if  the  visitor  desires  to 
he  critical  he  must  rely  upon  his  own  judgment. 

According  to  the  catalogue  the  exhibition  begins 
in  the  wot  gallery  wherein  are  hung,  with  the  loan 
paintings,  sixteen  pictures  belonging  to  the  Muse- 
um'.- permanent  collection,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  (harming,  unfinished  portrait  of  Mr-. 
Pen-/.  Morton,  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  a  Copley,  The 
Fortune  Teller,  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Renny  Strachan, 
by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  the  Venetian  Blind,  by 
Edmund  (.'.  Tarbell,  The  Alban  Hills,  by  George 
Inness,  a  cartoon  for  colored  glass,  Suonatore,  and 
a  little  picture.  The  Bather,  both  by  John  LaFarge, 
and  a  marine.  The  North  Atlantic,  by  Charles  H. 
Woodbury.  It  i-  a  novel  idea  to  place  the  old  with 
the  new  in  this  fashion — to  combine  the  work  of  the 
earl_\"  masters  with  that  of  the  late  producers — but 


it  is  a  safe  experiment  and  a  good  one.  The  rest  of 
the  exhibition  is  of  necessity  brought  into  accord 
and  neither  section  suffers  by  the  comparison. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  American  painters  to- 
day are  chiefly  experimentalists,  that  they  fail  to 
carry  their  works  to  conclusion;  and  in  part  it 
i-  true.  But  the  strongest  impression  wrought  by 
this  summer  exhibition  is  that  through  this  experi- 
mentalism  they  are  rising  to  greater  heights.  The 
pictures  there  are  in  subject  and  treatment  widely 
diverse,  but  they  are  thoughtful  and  accomplished. 
A  learned  editor  has  complained  that  the  writers 
of  to-day  are  producing  chiefly  to  please  the  present 
generation,  and  in  part  at  least  our  painters  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  the  same  impeachment,  so 
it  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  in  this  collection 
tendencies  toward  more  studied  work  which  augurs 
permanence. 

Turning  from  generalization  to  specific  examples 
the  observer  will  find  much  of  genuine  interest. 
The  Night,  by  Charles  Warren  Eaton,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  painting,  subtle  and  finished — 
full  of  light  and  air;  and  there  is  much  to  satisfy  the 
critical  in  Charles  H.  Davis's  Relic  of  Kings — Wreck 
a;  Forgotten  Wars.  George  Glenn  Newell's  Loading 
Salt  Hay  is  excellent  in  tone  and  treatment  as  well 
as  in  composition,  and  Gustave  Wiegand's  Eve- 
ning, Mt.  Batty,  Maine,  through  its  reticent  and 
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skilful  handling  com- 
mends itself.  Carle- 
ton  Wiggin's  Leader 
oj  the  Herd  occupies 
a  place  of  prominence 
in  the  west  gallex} . 
and  Henry  Sale  m 
Hubbell's  Henry  and 
Jack  likewise  attracts 
attention.  Both  are 
strong  works  and 
though  they  leave  the 
medium  a  little  too 
apparent  possess  a 
fresh,  purposeful 
vigor  which  is  not 
only  pleasing  but 
significant. 

Gari  Melchers  has 
contributed  a  sketch 
of  his  wife,  The  Black 
Scar;,  which  is  clever 
and  somewhat  effec- 
tive but  cold  in  color 
and  not  up  to  his 
best  standard;  while 
Henry  Oliver  Walker 
has  sent  his  Portrait 
oj  Mrs.  II.,  to  which 
the  third  prize  was 
awarded. 

Again  the  temper- 
amental and  visual 
difference  of  our 
American  painters 
is  manifested  andem- 
phasized.  William 
Keith's    California 

pictures,  keyed  to  the  tradition  of  the  Barbizon 
School,  hang  near  Childe  Hassam's  well  known 
Old  Church  at  Lyme  and  Albert  Groll's  Arizona 
landscapes,  which  savor  Wrongly  of  extreme  mod- 
ernity. Willard  Metcalf's  Milky  Way  i-  to  tin- 
right  of  Colin  Campbell  Cooper's  Bonliug  Green. 
and  with  William  Ritschell's  Katwijk  Strand  has 
been  placed  Leonard  Ochtman's  Winter  Afternoon 
— the  one  decorative,  the  other  purely  pictorial 
It  is  impossible  to  single  out  those  of  most  moment 
or  to  dwell  at  length  upon  any.  All  are  of  import 
and  none  is  preeminent.  Theprizejury  (composed 
of  Messrs. Thomas  Allen, Thomas  Eakin  and  Alex- 
ander T.  Van  Lear)  must  have  had  a  difficult  ta>k, 
though  on  the  other  hand  whatever  choice  had  been 
made  could  scarcelv  have  been  accounted  an  error. 
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The  pictures  receiving  first  and  second  award 
are  to  be  found  in  the  east  gallery  and  are  namely, 
(  >m  n  Drinking  by  Horatio  Walker  and  .1/  Sea  by 
Charles  1 1 .  Wi  11 » II  mry,  both  too  well  known  to  need 
desi  ription  or  comment.  No  doubt,  for  complete- 
in^-  and  technical  merit,  they  deserved  the  distini 
tion. 

In  the  east  gallery  are  also  to  be  seen  Arthur 
Hoeber's  Flowing  Tide.  Frederick  Ballard  Will 
urns'.  Qzrgi  Philip  Hales  SftrU  ;<  Aniiqm  \ri 
T.  YV.  Dewing's  An  Arabesque,  and  Charlotte 
Coman's  Summer  Afternoon,  each  <<i  which  lends 
a  note  of  individuality.  Mrs.  Adelaide  Cole  Chase's 
charming  portrait  of  Miss  Jacques  is  there,  as  well 
as  the  excellent  likeness  of  Frank  R.  Whitside, 
painted  by  Hugh  Breckenridge.     Passing  slowly 
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around  the  gallery  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
strength  of  Robert  Henri's  Girl  in  White  in  spite  of 
its  unpleasant  manner  of  presentation,  the  sterling 
worth  of  the  Hi  len  M.  Turner's  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  a  Hut  on  the  Roi  ks,  together  with  the  subtle 
and  intelligent  handling  shown  in  Henry  Snell's 
Low  //./(■  and  J.  Francis  Murphy's  Hillside  Farm; 
or  to  find  pleasure  in  Benson's  Marine  with  Boats, 
which  has  been  fairly  drenched  with  color,  and 
Willard  Metcalf's  clever  transcription  of  Kalmia. 
There  are  two  admirable  decorative  figure  paint- 
ings, The  Princess  by  William  Cotton  and  The 
Three  Ages  by  Hugo  Ballin,  and  more  than  one 
g 1  genre.  And  best  of  all,  it  is  the  younger  paint- 
ers who  are  chiefly  to  the  front — the  generation 
which  has  just  begun  to  make  its  influence  felt.  If 
this  is  indeed  a  resume  of  the  latest  period  of  pro- 
duction there  is  truly  reason  for  faith  in  our  native 
art  and  cause  for  congratulation.  Much  does  it 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that    such   an   exhibition, 
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and  such  an  art  museum,  are  not  phenomenal  in 
this  particular  region;  and  it  is  true  "that  at  Pitts- 
lield  and  Springfield  and  Northampton,  to  say 
nothing  of  Boston  and  Providence,  there  are  other 
exhibits,  transient  and  permanent,  arranged  for  the 
edification  of  a  discriminating  public;  but  even  so, 
is  it  the  less  remarkable?  Is  not,  on  the  contrary, 
its  present  status  and  future  growth  the  more 
notable  and  interesting? 

Cooperating  with  the  Worcester  Art  Society,  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum  has  arranged  each  year  a 
course  of  lectures  on  art  which  has  been  given  in 
one  of  its  galleries,  and  in  this  way,  as  well  as 
through  the  exhibitions  and  the  school,  effort  has 
been  made  to  reach  and  assist  the  people.  Before  it 
stretches  a  broad  field  of  usefulness  the  boundaries 
of  which  are  still  undetermined.  New  buildings 
must  be  erected,  acquisitions  made,  policies  formu- 
lated. 

This  is  an  era  of  growth  and,  among  mu- 
seums, a  period  of  much  development.  The 
ethical  value  of  art  is  being  better  understood,  and 
the  masses  are  being  better  educated.  There  is  yet 
much  to  do,  and  for  this  very  reason  with  con- 
servatism, purpose,  and  power,  the  future  of  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum  seems  at  the  present  time 
most  promising. 
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JL  The    Goop,    that    wonderfully    and 

fearfully  made  creature  of  Gillette  Burgess, 
vi  ii<  ed  one  of  our  human  needs  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  that  brief-lived  periodical  "The  Lark."  The 
Goop,  as  many  will  remember,  gave  utterance  to 
this  profound  thoughl : 

I  wish  that  my  room  had  a  floor. 
1  don't  care  so  much  for  a  door; 
But  this  crawling  around 
Without  touching  the  ground 
J-  getting  to  be  quite  a  bore. 

There  are  people  ready  enough  to  admit  the 
,,,  o  it)  of  floors, who  have  no  use  for  Goops.They 
arc  the  collateral  descendants  of  the  gentleman  who 

has  i  omo  down  to  fame  by  virtue  of  his  downright 
attitude  toward  the  "yellow  primrose  by  the  river's 
brim."  To  them,  a  floor  is  a  floor,  and  nothing 
more.  But  floors  which  do  nol  alter  when  alteration 
is  found  in  the  seasons  hardly  deserve  the  name. 
The  aspeel  of  things  beneath  our  feet  has  a  more 
important  effect  on  one's  feelings  than  we  com- 
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monly  suppose.    Mam  people  can  come  from  an 

unfamiliar  room  without  being  able  to  give  the 
slightest  report  of  the  ceiling.  But  few  people  can 
find  their  way  about  without  casting  a  glance  now 
and  then  at  their  path.  If  a  room  gives  the  effect 
which  goes  by  the  name  "stuffy"  it  is  at  least  an 
even  chance  that  the  floor  has  been  smothered.  If 
a  room  is  chill  and  cheerless,  it  is  quite  as  likely  that 
the  tloor  is  underclad.  The  housekeeper  in  our 
i  limate  of  extreme  temperatures  acts  on  the  princi- 
ple by  substituting  matting-  for  rug-  in  the  summer 
months. 

The  best  mattings  still  come  from  Japan,  where 
weaving  in  reed-  and  grasses  has  long  been  better 
done  than  in  any  other  country.  The  import  is  a 
comparatively  recent  branch  of  our  commerce, 
dating  from  1S62.  Interesting  development-  haw- 
been  made  in  domestic  manufacture.    But  in  mate- 


rial, work  and  design  the  oriental  product  has  not 
been  matched.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Frit/  and  Larue.  Philadelphia,  for  the  loan  of  the 
recent  samples  here  reproduced.  The  warp  of 
these  pieces  is  360,  about  double  that  of  good 
domestic  manufacture.  The  sample  in  rice  straw 
illustrate-  well  the  handling  of  dyed  straw.  The 
flowers  in  rose  tints  and  leaves  in  quiet  green  har- 
monize delightfully  with  the  warm  dull  yellow  iasl 
of  the  background.  The  straws  are  dyed  at  appro- 
priate interval-  along  their  length  before  weaving. 
The  work  is  done  by  native  craftsmen,  mostly  in 
their  own  shops,  and  brought  in  from  the  country 
for  sale  to  the  foreign  buyer-.  <  (ccidental  craftsmen 
generally  consider  such  conditions  best  adapted  to 
results  of  artistic  worth;  but  this  is  a  craft  in  which 
they  have  either  shown  -light  interest  or  met  with 
little  success. 
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FROM   WITHOUT 
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\\i  i  TYPES  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 

PATH  ) 

BY  HENRIETTA  KEITH 


Of  the  many  beautiful  patios  in 
California,  the  court  of  what  is  known  as  "Gould 
<  lastle,"  some  eight  miles  back  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
foothills  from  Pasadena,  is  perhaps  the  most 
typically  Andalusian  in  character. 

The  frowning  gray  walls  of  this  massive  stone 
against    it- 
mountain    setting 
might,    in    truth, 
have  belonged  to 
some  mediaeval 
i  astle  of  old  ( i 
ada   itself,    trans- 
planted   by    an 
Af rite's   magic 
from  their  native 
and 
dropped  into  thi- 
rld  -ctting. 
perb  prom- 
•  the 
vail,    from 
whence  one  looks 
forth    upon    the 
ipped  tops 
■  rra 
nearer  are 
the  purpled  stle,  pasadena 


and    nearer    yet    gray   olive    orchards,   the  black 
plumes  of  cypress  hedges  and  sunny  gardens. 

All  the  living  and  sleeping-rooms  of  the  house 
give  upon  the  inner  court  or  patio,  through  irregu- 
larly placed  openings  on  three  sides,  whose  charm 
is  seen  in  the  photographs.  Neither  pictures  nor 
words,  however,  can  convey  the  beauty  of  the  lace- 
like decoration--  of  iron  crowning  these,  or  the  still 
more  delicate  leafage  and  tendril  of  the  clinging 
vines — against  the  solid  gray  walls.    This  contrast 
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of  delicate  grace  and  massive  strength  is  further 
emphasized  in  the  heavy-barred  oaken  doors,  with 
iron  hinges  nailed  across.  Wrought  iron  lamps 
swing  in  corners,  from  long,  slender  wrought-iron 
brackets. 

A  decidedly  modernized  rendering  of  the  patio  is 


developed  in  the  court- 
yard of  Mr.  Phillips's 
residence,  Los  Angeles. 
The  conception  is  a  very 
pleasing  one,  however, 
and  harmoniously  car- 
ried out.  The  massive 
enclosing  wall  is  pierced 
by  a  continuous  arcade 
of  regular  arches,  spring- 
ing from  square  and  solid 
masonry  pillars,  termi- 
nating in  severe  caps. 
These  plain  square  caps 
are  repeated  with  fine 
effect  upon  the  top  of 
the  wall  to  form  an  em- 
battlement.  The  outer 
entrance  is  through  a 
wicket  gate  of  wrought 
iron,  with  a  hanging 
lantern  over  it  of  the 
same  design.    The  inner 

entrance  is  sheltered  by  a  projection  of  open  roof 

timbers  having  an  adjustable  awning. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation of  Richmond,  Indiana,  was  also  shown 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Muncie  Art  Association. 
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Lace  at  Pratt  Institute 
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LACE  AND  LACE  MAKING  AT 
PRATT  INSTITUTE 
BY  EVA  LOVETT 
The  Lace  and  Embroidery  Section  of 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  where  classes 
in  such  work  are  conducted,  has  lately  acquired  a 
collection  of  lace,  not  large,  but  thoroughly  good 
and  comprehensive.  This  collection  is  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  Institute,  and  furnishes  an  excellent 
object  lesson  for  the  students,  which  was  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  was  bought.    It  contains  be- 
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tween  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  pieces,  in- 
cluding specimens  of  nearly  every  kind  of  lace,  and 
covering  nearly  every  period  of  its  manufacture. 

The  majority  of  the  lace  pieces  are  quite  small; 
some  are  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  but  there  is 
enough  of  each  to  show  the  pattern,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  variety,  and  the  distinctive  stitches  used  in 
making  it.  Each  piece  is  complete  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Each  is  well  mounted  and  labeled  with  the 
name  and  a  short  description  of  the  kind  of  lace, 
and  the  place  where,  and  the  year  when,  it  was 
first    made   and   most  used. 

The  specimens  begin  with  early 
"  drawn  work,"  where  the  threads 
of  the  material  were  drawn  to- 
gether in  clusters  and  patterns, 
leaving  spaces  between  ;  "  cut 
work,"  where  small  pieces  of  the 
material  were  cut  out,  forming  a 
pattern,  with  the  edges  of  the 
cut  worked  over  with  buttonhole 
Stitch,  making  an  effect  something 
like  the  English  embroidery  now 
in  vogue,  and  "reticella,"  where 
an  elaborate  pattern  was  worked 
with  threads  in  the  open  --paces. 
All  these  wen-  Styles  which 
marked  the  beginnings  of  lace 
making,  when  embroidery  was 
develi  iping  into  lai  e.  The  dates 
of  these  pieces  are  the  fifteenth 
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ai.d  sixteenth  centuries.     They   are   undoubtedly 
authentic,  as  much  internal  evidence  prove-. 

Pieces  next  in  point  of  age  are  examples  of  the 
early  Venetian  needle  points.  These  were  made 
entirely  with  the  needle,  and  upon  a  paper  on 
which  the  design  was  previously  drawn.  These 
show  the  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  proper; 
that  is,  lace  made  entirely  of  threads  without  a 
foundation  of  material.  In  making  "reticella"  it 
was  found  that  so 
much  of  the  work 
could  be  done  with 
threads  alone,  and 
without  the  material 
as  a  basis,  that  it  was 
only  natural  that  the 
next  attempt  should 
be  the  manufacture 
of  point  "d'aria," 
without  the  material 
at  all.  There  are 
beautiful  bits  of  these 
early  Venice  points  in 
the  Pratt  collection, 
some  of  them  being 
raised  point,  where 
the  work  is  don<  i  ivi  i 
and  over  until  a  b<  avy 
effect  is  obtained,  and 
some  the  Bat  point. 

A  quantity  of  ex- 
amples of  early  Val- 
enciennes shows  the 
really  old  pattern- 
anil  -tyles  of  this 
beautiful  lace ,  and 
there  are  many  spec- 
imens of  different 
periods  and  places, 
specimens    of    Brus- 


sels, Honiton,  Mechlin,  Binches  and  many  other 
German,  Italian  and  French  laces.  The  collection 
is  very  complete,  and  the  pieces  form  a  most  inter- 
esting study.  A  few  pieces  have  some  historical 
interest.  Several  were  said  to  belong  to  Marie 
Antoinette  and  to  the  Empress  Josephine.  But 
such  statements  are  always  doubtful,  and  the  laces 
are  beautiful  and  valuable  enough  in  themselves  to 
make  them  unnecessary. 
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DRAWN-WORK    (ABOUT    1550) 
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In  the  embroidery  department  of  Pratt  Institute 
they  furnish  a  valuable  lesson  to  students  both  in 
design  and  method.  The  early  patterns  were 
simple  and  effective,  and  nothing  better  has  suc- 
ceeded them.  To  have  constantly  before  them  the 
work  of  the  early  masters  in  the  art  of  lace  making 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  distinct  and  elevating  in- 
fluence on  the  work  of  pupils  in  design,  and  to  give 
practical  lessons  in  detail  to  the  learner  in  methods 
of  lace  making. 

Original  work  is  both  encouraged  and  required 
in  the  Pratt  embroidery  and  lace  classes.  Each 
article  embroidered,  and  each  lace  piece  made,  is 
original,  in  the  sense  of  being  designed  specially 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  no  duplicates,  and 
there  is  no  copying  from  a  pattern.  New  ideas  in 
style,  method,  coloring  and  other  details  of  the  art 
are  required.  The  history  of  embroidery  and  lace, 
and  the  principles  and  designs  used  by  the  best 
makers,  are  first  thoroughly  learned  by  the  pupil, 
who  next  studies  the  different  kind  of  stitches  used 
in  the  arts.  Afterwards,  her  work  is  to  combine 
these,  making  her  own  patterns  from  her  studies 
of  good  design,  and  using  such  stitches  as  will  best 
express  her  meaning.      This  method   makes  the 
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student  entirely  independent  of  patterns,  and  with 
a  fund  of  ideas  from  which  she  can  draw  as  she 
needs  them.  This  course  of  study  occupies  about 
two  years.  The  work  of  the  department,  which  has 
been  for  seventeen  years  under  a  most  competent 
director,  Miss  Stocking,  is  done  on  well  defined 
lines;  and  certain  principles  of  her  own,  the  result  of 
study  and  research,  are  justified  in  the  competent 
workers  sent  out  each  year  by  the  department. 

There  are  also  peculiarities  in  the  method  of 
teaching.  One  of  these  is  the  principle  that  nature 
subjects,  to  be  best  expressed  in  lace  embroidery, 
should  be  conventionalized,  and  never  literally 
reproduced.  The  thought  at  the  bottom  of  such 
teaching  is  that  the  natural  growth  of  flowers, 
leaves  and  blossoms  cannot  be  adequately  repre- 
sented in  stitchery.  An  attempt  to  make  a  copy  of 
a  flower  in  embroidery  would  result  in  a  caricature. 
The  correct  way  to  reproduce  it  is  to  convention- 
alize the  flower.  This  same  idea  is  taught  by  the 
best  jewelry  workers  in  regard  to  nature  forms  in 
design. 

Another  principle  used  in  Pratt  lace  teaching  is, 
that  the  regular  stitches  are  learned  and  the  work 
executed  in  very  coarse  thread.  The  lace  designs 
used  in  the  finest  kind  of  needlepoint,  for  instance, 
would  be  made  in  thread  so  coarse  that  the  piece, 
when  finished,  would  be  a  dozen  times  the  size  of 
one  done  in  fine  thread.  This  method  is  adopted 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  novice 
can  understand  the  Stitches  and  follow  the  pattern 
better  and  can  see  more  clearly  the  importance  of 
exactness  and  care  in  her  work,  when  any  mistakes 

b ■  at  once  apparent.   In  the  second  place,  the 

coarser  work  is  easier  on  the  eyes  and  quicker. 
After  the  student  has  thoroughly  learned  the 
-1  ii<  Ins  and  design,  she  can  specialize  in  fine  lace 
if  she  chooses,  says  the  teacher.  She  has  been 
taught  her  lesson  thoroughly  in  a  "  large,  round- 
hand,"  where  she  <  ould  perceive  her  own  blunders. 

Hu!  this  heavy  lace,  done  after  the  style  of  the 


The  "Marie  Antoinette"  Shawl 


old  Ian-  designs,  has  a  charm  all  its 
own.  It  is  used  in  hangings,  uphols- 
tery and  as  trimming  for  gowns  in 
bordering  and  inserting,  fur  table 
covers  and  table  linen.  It  is  known 
as  Pratt  point,  and  is  executed  in 
heavy  flax  and  in  wool  thread.  A 
handsome  set  of  curtains  made  in 
this  lace  has  an  elaborate  design  in 
medieval  style,  the  lace  portion  sur- 
rounding the  material  at  both  t.  p 
and  bottom,  and  running  up  into  it 
at  the  sides  and  at  different  points. 
A  table  cover  of  heavy  linen  i-  em- 
broidered with  a  design  of  dolphin-, 
seaweed  and  other  sea  motifs  worked 
in  pale  colored  silks.  A  set  of  cur- 
tains has  leaves  and  blossoms  in  con- 
ventionalized forms  worked  ;i 
the  bottom,  with  a  narrower  design 
running  up  the  sides. 

Some  delicate  sketchy  "  Kensing- 
ton" embroidery  is  done  on  light 
tinted  silks  for  wall  hangings,  and  doily 

a  pattern  of  conventionalized  leaves 
and  flower  sprays  is  in  Renaissance 
lace  as  the  border  of  a  table  doily,  to  the  linen  of 
which  it  is  fastened  with  buttonhole  stitches.  Some 
charming  embroidery  done  on  lace  net  suggests 
berries,  the  pieces  being  intended  for  a  blouse,  and 
sets  of  lace  to  be  used  as  trimming  for  gown-  are 
to  be  seen  in  several  designs. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  work  is  its  immense 
variety,  which  ranges  from  the  heaviest  em- 
broidered draperies  in  silken  and  woolen  goods  to 
the  filmiest  laces  of  exquisite  design  and  workman- 
ship. An  exhibition  of  the  work  done  by  Pratt 
pupils  was  givi  n  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the 
finished  piece-  displayed,  the  harmpnious  grouping 
of  colors,  the  well  selected  and  appropriate  de- 
signs, were  eloquent  of  the  value  of  the  meth- 
ods employed  and  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the 
pupil-. 
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The  beautiful  pine  of  lace  herewith 
reproduced,  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIII 
of  France,  and  in  style  guipure  antique,  toile 
■d'Anglek'rre,  point  de  France,  has  an  interesting 
history.  Am  ording  to  the  record-  in  the  po  i 
of  Yicomte  de  Tardy  de  Montravel,  the  present 
.owner,  it  was  made  at  the  order  of  Louis  XV  for 
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Queen  Marie  Letzinska,  by  whom  it  was  subse- 
quently given  to  Queen  Marie-Antoinette. 

When  she  and  her  husband,  Louis  XVI,  were 
taken  to  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  which  they  were  to 
leave  only  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  the  unfortunate 
Queen  handed  the  shawl  to  her  faithful  and  be- 
loved lady  of  honor,  the  Baroness  de  la  Baulme, 
whose  husband  was  then  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
Court.  The  Baroness  de  la  Baulme  went  into  exile 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution.  Later  on 
she  gave  the  garment  to  her  daughter,  who  became 
by  marriage  the  Marquise  de  Clausonette.  The 
Marquise  de  Clausonette  gave  it  to  her  daughter, 
who  became  by  marriage  the  Marquise  de  Leau- 
taud-Mablanc.  The  Marquise  de  Leautaud-Ma- 
blanc  left  it  to  her  daughter,  who  by  marriage  be- 
came the  Countess  de  Tardy  de  Montravel.  The 
latter  gave  it  to  her  nephew,  the  present  owner. 
The  shawl  is  remarkably  well  preserved.  The 
shape  of  the  shawl  i--  triangular.  The  size  is  nine 
and  one-half  feet  on  the  long  side  and  six  and  one- 
half  feet  on  the  other  two  sides. 

Tin.  Art-  and  Crafts  Department  of  the  Wash- 
ington (I).  C.)  School  of  Decorative,  Industrial 
;iinl    I  im    Art-  will  hereafter  be  known  as  "The 
\\  a  ihington  Art  and  Crafts  Institute."  It  will  open 
econd    chool  year  I  ><  tober  i. 
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The  Garden  City  is  a  project  de- 
signed to  effect  a  working  compromise 
i .  antages  in<  ident  to  oven  rov  d 
ing  in  our  large  cities  and  those  due  to  isolation  in 
the  country.  As  a  whole,  the  project  is  to  some  ex- 
tent of  academic  interest  in  this  country,  but  in- 
teresting applications  are  being  made  in  England. 
And  here  we  have  become  accustomed  by  tire,  tidal 
wave,  flood  and  earthquake  to  face  the  problem  of 
rebuilding  on  such  extended  scale  that  we  haw- 
worked  along  the  lines  of  such  improvements  as  the 
characteristic  ideal  city  strives  to  embody.  In  its 
details,  too,  the  problem  is  one  that  every  town  to- 
day, outside  the  Orient  perhaps,  does  in  a  measure 
face.  Ebenezer  Howard's  book  has  now  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  two-volume  discussion  by  the  civil 
engineer,  A.  R.  Sennett.  His  book,  "  (larden  Cities 
in  Theory  and  Practice"  (Bemrose  and  Sons, 
Limited  .  i-  altogether  too  long.  In  his  anxiety  to 
cover  the  subject  thoroughly  he  has  failed  to  con- 
dense sufficiently,  and  the  reader  is  consequently 
irritated  here  and  there  by  long  disquisitions  on 
matters  too  irrelevant  for  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  them,  such  as  the  long,  dreary  disclaimer  with 
which  the  author  opens  against  any  socialistic 
bias  of  opinion.  But  despite  this  the  book  i-  de- 
cidedly interesting  and  well  worth  reading. 

Howard's  circular  plan  for  a  city  Mr.  Sennett 
easily  disposes  of.  He  not  only  does  it  easily,  but 
he  demoli:~hes  it  on  historical  grounds,  going  back 
to  the  Piraeus,  which,  he  thinks,  was  first  wheel- 
shaped  and  later  altered  to  its  rectilinear  form,  ami 
drawing  the  lesson  of  human  experience.  He  is  iii! 
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to  find  disadvantages  in  the  radial  avenue  without 
the  circular,  as  in  L'Enfant's  plan  for  Washington, 
for  which,  however,  the  garden  city  enthusiasts  are 
happy  to  show  the  greatest  respect.  The  plans  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Sir  John  Evelyn  for  the 
rebuilding  of  London  after  the  great  fire  show  how 
nearly  accident  came  to  bestowing  a  decent  street 
plan  on  the  metropolis.  The  citizens  preferred  their 
old  foundations.  Wren's  plan  was  characterized  by 
long  axial  avenues,  Evelyn's  by  recurrent  park  cen- 
ters, and  either  would  have  been  an  inestimable 
boon  to-day. 

A  suggestion  of  much  interest  is  Mr.  Sennett's 
inversion  of  the  cross  section  of  city  streets.  He 
would  displace  the  central  crown  by  a  medial  gutter, 
-loping  the  [)avement  down  from 
both  curbs,  which  would  be  hollow 
and  piped  for  flushing.  The  street 
cleaning  would  be  done  by  water 
helped  by  the  rotary  brush  by 
night,  and  the  refuse  carried  down 
under  the  street  and  removed  from 
chambers  in  the  service  subway. 

In  the  laying  out  of  his  plan  Mr. 
Sennett  strikes  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  peculiarities  incident  to 
Howard's  circular  plan  and  Buck- 
ingham's rectilinear  one.  Indeed. 
compromise  is  one  of  the  bases  of 
hi-  philosophy.  In  his  revolt  from 
the  custom. in  rectangular  confor- 
mation he  presents  a  most  sugges- 
tivi    i  heme  for  plotl  ing  land.  This 
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i-  founded  on  the  cellular  method  of  building  pur- 
sued by  the  bee,  and  involves  the  use  of  the  poly- 
gon, six  or  eight  sided,  as  the  unit,  resulting  in  an 
interesting  enlacement  of  allotments  and  saving  of 
waste  space  by  avoiding  acute  angles.  The  pro- 
portion of  open  space  is  thereby  affected.  The 
author  sets  the  density  of  population  at  25,  as  com- 
pared to  Buckingham  at  55  and  Howard  at  80. 
Hi-  road  area,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  compared  to 
residential,  as  2  to  5,  Buckingham's  being  as  2  to  3 
and  Howard's,  1  to  1. 

The  housing  problem,  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  buildings,  is  discussed  acutely  for 
village,  city,  public  and  industrial  structures.  The 
various  villages  in  which  Garden  City  principles 
have  been  used,  such  as  Adelaide,  Bourneville 
and  Port  Sunlight  in  England,  Serricres  in  Switz- 
erland, and  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company  and 
Pullman  City  in  the  United  Stales,  are  reviewed. 
Locomotion  and  traffic,  the  disposal  of  sewage  and 
the  multifarious  economic  aspects  round  out  a 
book  the  defects  of  which  are  involved  in  an  en- 
thusiasm for  thoroughness.  This  in  itself  is  a  pit\  , 
for  the  subject   is  one  of  wide  appeal  and  high 


importance.  But  Mr.  Sennett,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  not  be  widely  read  until  he,  or  some  successor, 
has  learned  to  make  one  page  do  for  four. 

J.  C.  N.  Forestier  (Inspecteur  des  Eauxet  Forcts, 
Conservateur  des  Promenades  de  Paris),  with  the 
Gallic  sense  of  organization  and  administrative  ac- 
tion, sets  forth  a  programme  for  the  undertaking  of 
parking  systems  by  groups  of  municipalities  or  de- 
partments or  other  administrative  entities.  His 
modest  pamphlet,  "  Grandes  Villes  et  Systemes  de 
Pares"  (Hachette  et  Cie.),  is  an  earnest  of  possible 
future  legislation.  In  his  succinct  and  compre- 
hensive survey  he  discusses  and  maps  the  parking 
situation  in  European  cities,  and  in  Washington, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Harris- 
burg,  etc. 

Two  recent  publications  devoted  to  the  units 
of  garden  housing,  the  one  a  collection  of  plans  for 
modern  country  cottages,  the  other  embracing  in 
detail  features  of  interior  decoration,  are  J.  H.  Elder 
Duncan's  "  Country  Cottages  and  Week  End 
Homes"  and  "The  1907  Year  Book  of  Decorative 
Art"  (John  Lane  Company),  the  latter  compris- 
ing 405  illustrations  and  19  color  plates. 
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HE   POSSIBILITIES   OF   CLAY 
BY  CHARLES  F.  BINN^ 


Pottery  as  a  craft  is  in  the  public 
eye  at  the  moment.  Many  are  seeking 
to  solve  its  mysteries,  and  some  will  succeed.  Let 
none  undertake  the  work,  however,  who  is  not  pre- 
pared for  patient  experiment  and  devoted  toil.  In 
this  the  craft  of  the  potter  differs  from  others. 
True,  in  all  of  them  skill  is  demanded,  but  the 
potter  must  be  not  only  an  artist  and  something  of 
a  mechanic,  but  a  chemist  as  well.  There  is  no 
need  to  be  scared  at  this  idea,  for  the  greater  the 
difficulty  the  more  pronounced  the  success.  It 
will  not  be  attempted,  moreover,  in  this  paper,  to 
plunge  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  science. 

The  first  requirement  is  clay,  and  so  abundant 
is  this  that  every  creek  and  spring,  almost  every 
dooryard  will  furnish  it.  Common  clay  is  gener- 
ally of  either  a  slaty  blue  or  a  yellow  color.  It  will 
burn  to  a  brick  red,  but  is  rarely  of  this  color 
when  found.  A  good  clay  may  be  known  by  the 
smooth,  unctuous  feel  and  by  the  tenacity  with 
which  it  holds  together.  In  dry  weather  it  becomes 
very  hard,  and  the  surface  can  be  polished  with  the 
finger.  When  wet  it  is  slippery  and  cuts  like  new 
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cheese.  The  embryo  potter  should  search  for  a 
bed  of  clay,  and,  when  found,  should  secure  a 
goodly  supply,  to  be  stored  under  cover.  For 
large,  rough  work  the  clay  can  be  used,  if  moist 
enough,  as  found;  but  clay  always  contains  sticks, 
stones,  roots  and  leaves,  with,  oftentimes,  fine  sand, 
so  that  a  method  of  purifying  it  must  be  found. 

The  necessary  appliances  for  this  are:  (1)  an 
oil  barrel  which  has  been  burned  out  or  otherwise 
well  cleansed ;  (2)  a  couple  of  large  tin  buckets  or 
pails;  (3)  a  garden  sieve  of  about  a  quarter-inch 
mesh;  (4)  a  wire  cook-sieve  of  about  one-twelfth 
inch  mesh. 

The  barrel  should  have  one  head  removed  and 
is  to  be  used  standing  on  end.  Near  the  bottom 
a  faucet  is  inserted,  and  this  should  be  of  the  kind 
known  as  a  "molasses  gate,"  which  can  be  pro- 
cured at  any  hardware  store. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  clay 
is  thoroughly  dried  and  is  then  spread  out  on  a 
clean  floor  and  broken  small.  As  the  breaking  pro- 
ceeds the  heap  is  gathered,  from  time  to  time,  and 
sifted  through  the  large  sieve  onto  a  spare  spot. 
This  removes  the  sticks  and  larger  stones.  A  good 
quantity  of  the  clay  should  be  thus  sifted.  It  will 
keep  indefinitely.  One  of  the  buckets  is  now  half- 
filled  with  clean  water, 
and  the  dry  clay  is  taken 
up  either  with  the  hands 
or  a  common  flour  scoop 
and  sprinkled  over  the 
water  until  the  bucket  is 
nearly  full.  After  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour  the 
bare  arm  is  thrust  into 
the  fluid  mass  and  a  vig- 
orous stirring  is  given. 
This  breaks  up  the 
lumps,  sets  free  the 
small  stones  and  allows 
the  clay  to  be  cleansed. 
If  much  sand  be  found 
a  system  of  washing 
must  be  adopted.  The 
clay  and  water  are  well 
stirred  and  allowed  to 
settle  three  minutes  by 
the  watch.  The  liquid 
is  then  poured  into  the 
second  bucket,  and  a 
quantity  of  sand  will  be 
left  behind;  this  is 
thrown  away  and  the 
building  Tin-  form        operation    is    repeated. 
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If  more  sand  needs  to  be  removed  the  settling  may 
be  for  five  minutes;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  separate  all  the  sand  from  the 
clay.  A  clay  which  has  no  sand  in  it  is  liable  to 
crack  on  drying,  but  as  no  two  clays  behave  alike 
experience  is  the  best  guide.  The  washed  clay, 
now  in  the  slip  or  liquid  state,  is  poured  through 
the  small  sieve  into  the  barrel,  and  so  on  until  the 
barrel  is  nearly  full. 

This  wetting  down  of  the  clay  is  performed 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  it.  A  clay  in 
the  plastic  state  cannot  be  freed  from  stones, 
sticks  and  sand.  The  slip  in  the  barrel  is,  how- 
ever, only  in  an  intermediate  stage;  it  must  now  be 
thickened  so  that  it  can  be  shaped.  After  stand- 
ing for  a  day  some  inches  of  clear  water  will  be 
found  at  the  top  of  the  barrel.  This  must  be 
drawn  off  either  by  a  siphon  or  by  boring  a  hole 
in  the  barrel  at  the  proper  height,  the  hole  being 
afterward  stopped  with  a  peg.  The  thickened  -lip 
is  now  stirred  with  a  wooden  paddle  to  insure  a 
perfect  mix. 

Two  methods  of  drying  out  are  possible.  Simple 
evaporation  will  do  it,  but  a  long  time  must  be  al- 
lowed. If  some  of  the  slip  be  run  off  into  shallow 
tubs,  it  will  become  in  a  few  days  thick  enough  to  be 


beaten  in  the  hands,  but  there  is  a  quicker  plan. 
No  pottery  maker  can  get  along  well  without  the 
use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  this  should  be  acquired. 

Plaster  may  be  procured  in  small  quantities  at  a 
drug  store,  but  the  better  plan  is  to  purchase  a  bar- 
rel of  pottery  plaster  from  the  dealer.  The  plaster 
is  a  dry  powder,  and  it  is  blended  with  water  in 
about  the  proportion  of  five  pounds  of  plaster  to  two 
quarts  of  water.  A  little  less  water  will  make  the 
resulting  plaster  harder  when  set.  A  clean  vessel, 
jug  or  bowl,  is  used  for  the  water,  and  the  plaster  is 
carefully  stirred  in.  After  allowing  a  few  moments 
for  the  plaster  to  soak,  the  hand  is  plunged  into  the 
mixture  and  a  good  stirring  is  given,  so  that  all 
lumps  may  be  dissolved.  After  stirring  for  about 
four  minutes,  more  or  less,  the  liquid  will  be  felt  to 
thicken,  and  this  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  long  as 
ii  does  not  become  too  stiff  to  pour  freely.  The 
right  moment  is  easily  ascertained  after  one  or  two 
trials,  and  when  it  arrives  the  mixture  is  poured 
wherever  it  may  be  required.  The  receptacle  in 
which  the  mixture  was  made  must  be  washed  clean 
or  it  will  be  found  that  hard  fragments  of  plaster  will 
mar  the  next  mix. 

Plaster  discs,  called  bats,  are  always  in  demand. 
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They  can  be  soaked  in  water  and  will  serve  to  keep 
the  clay  in  a  moist  condition.  But  the  use  of  the 
plaster  now  in  question  is  to  help  dry  out  the  slip. 
Plaster,  when  dry,  is  very  absorbent.  Its  use  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  in  preparing  the  clay.  A 
shallow  box  with  plaster  spread  two  inches  thick 
over  the  bottom  forms  an  excellent  trough  to  receive 
the  slip.  It  must  not  be  used  until  the  plaster  is  per- 
dry,  but  when  that  time  comes  the  slip  may  be 
I  in  and  absorption  will  at  once  begin.  If  the 
sides  of  the  box  are  also  lined  with  plaster  so  much 
the  lictier. 

To  make  bats  a  common  skillet  or  spider  is  used. 
I  slightly  oiled  inside,  and  set  on  a  level  sur- 

face. A  mixing  of  plaster  is  then  made  and,  when 
quite  thick,  i-  poured  into  the  skillet  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  inch.  When  quite  hard  the  skillet  is 
turned  over,  I  ied  smartly  against  a  brick 

ne  and  the  bat  is  detai  bed.  A  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  this  material  will  suggest  a  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  it  will  be  found  useful.  To 
mention  but  one  other.  A  -tout  table  should  be 
u  r  than  an  ordinary 
kitchen  table,  and  with  a  top  measuring  about  two 
three.  The  edge  of  this  table  is  to  be  raised 
three  or   four   inches,   and   tin    shallow   tray   thus 


formed  filled  with  plaster  which,  by  the  way,  should 
be  mixed  hard,  say,  three  pounds  to  the  quart. 
When  the  plaster  top  is  set  it  forms  an  admirable 
block  upon  which  to  knead  and  prepare  the  clay. 
For  soft  clay  it  can  be  used  dry  and  for  stiff  clay  it 
can  be  moistened. 

The  clay  having  been  brought  to  a  plastic  condi- 
tion is  now  ready  for  use.  It  should  be  moist 
enough  to  yield  easily  to  pressure  but  dry  enough 
not  to  soil  the  hands.  Two  methods  of  shaping 
are  available,  the  wheel  and  building.  In  factories 
molds  an-  always  used,  but  these  will  not  be  con- 
sidered  here.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  give  instructions  on  wheel 
work.  The  wheel  is  the  ideal  method  of  pottery 
making,  but  the  instruction  must  be  practical. 
Written  directions  could  never  be  complete. 

Building  is  par  excellence  the  method  of  the 
studio.  A  long  training  is  unnecessary;  it  is  closely 
allied  to  modeling,  with  which  most  artists  are 
more  or  less  familiar,  and  the  results  arc  unique. 
The  plastic  surface  of  built  pottery  is  inimitable. 
I  In  color  values  of  the  glazes  and  the  quality  of 
texture  arc  greatly  enhanced  thereby,  and  the  possi- 
bilities  of  individual  expression  are  limited  only  by 
the   main  ill 
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The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  form,  and 
for  this  a  design  must  be  carefully  made  exact  to 
size.  The  beginner  will  at  once  be  confronted 
by  the  difficulty  of  making  the  clay  obey.  The 
piece  in  formation  will  develop  any  and  every 
shape  but  the  one  intended,  with  the  probable  re- 
sult that  the  idea  of  the  artist  will  undergo  many 
changes.  This  is  fatal  to  success  and  the  first 
efforts  must  be  directed  toward  following  a  pre- 
conceived and  established  line.  The  drawing 
should  be  simple  in  form  and  the*  work  should  be 
i  red  in  until  the  object  fulfils  ils  purpose. 
This  is  not  copying.  It  i-  simply  training  the 
to  obey  the  brain.  When  one  can  follow  a 
given  line  with  ease,  the  drawing,  which  is  but  an 
intermediate  step,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  building,  one 
ils,  the  other  by  pieces.  The  former  is  the 
method  used  by  the  Indians,  from  whom  the  idea 
has  been  derived;  tin-  latter  has  been  adopted  by 
bo  were  already  familiar  with 
clay.  The  mi]  only  will  be  dealt  with  here.  The 
clay  having  been  brought  to  the  workable  condition 
already  des  ribed,  and  the  design  being  decided 
upon,  a  plaster  bat  large  enough  for  the  base  of  the 
proposed  piece  is  soaked  in  water  and  all  is  ready. 


Some  of  the  clay  is  rolled  out  on  a  clean  table 
(an  oilcloth  cover  is  a  good  thing  to  work  upon), 
making  a  long  uniform  cord.  This  is  now  coiled 
in  a  spiral  on  the  bat,  beginning  at  the  center. 
When  the  diameter  of  the  proposed  jar  has  been 
reached,  the  coils  are  gently  rubbed  together  so  as 
to  produce  a  smooth  surface.  The  clay  is  to  be 
kept  firm  and  stiff,  as  little  water  as  possible  being 
used.  Probably  the  coils  will  need  to  be  slightly 
moistened  or  they  will  not  stick  together,  but  prac- 
tice will  soon  show  the  proper  condition.  Upon 
the  circular  base  the  walls  are  now  begun  in  the 
same  spiral  fashion,  one  coil  after  another  being 
rolled  out  when  needed.  If  the  clay  be  inclined  to 
break  off  short  on  being  rolled  it  must  be  used  a 
little  softer  or,  if  the  trouble  becomes  serious,  a 
remedy  must  be  sought  in  a  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  sand  in  the  clay.  This  is  accomplished  by 
washing  as  already  described. 

When  the  walls  have  been  raised  about  an  inch 
a  measurement  is  taken  and,  this  being  correct,  the 
work  should  be  laid  aside  to  stiffen.  If  the  at- 
tempt be  made  to  continue  building  on  the  soft 
walls  the  sides  will  inevitably  sag.  For  this  reason 
it  is  profitable  to  have  two  or  three  pieces  in  hand 
at  once,  as  one  can  be  hardening  w-hile  another  is 
progressing.  And  so,  stage  by  stage,  the  work  is 
carried  on.  Frequent  measurements  and  com- 
parisons with  the  design  will  keep  the  piece  true 
and  the  result  will  be  as  was  originally  intended. 

If  there  be  any  considerable  difficulty  in  following 
the  line  a  plaster  template  may  be  cut.  The  draw- 
ing being,  of  course,  full  size,  is  laid  upon  a  sheet  of 
plaster  and  the  outline  is  traced  through  the  paper 
with  a  hard  point.  The  plaster  should  be  moist- 
ened in  water  to  make  it  soft.  With  a  pocket-knife 
the  line  can  be  cut  out,  thus  giving  the  shape  of  the 
work  in  the  plaster.  This  shape  applied  to  the 
clay  from  time  to  time  will  keep  the  line  true. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  all  clay  work  to  have 
a  turntable,  commonly  called  a  whirler.  Table 
whirlers  are  made  by  the  potters'  machine  men,  or 
a  banding  wheel  as  used  by  decorators  will  serve. 
This  enables  the  work  to  be  turned  from  side  to 
side  with  ease  and,  .after  a  trial  or  two,  no  potter 
would  be  without  one. 

As  the  clay  becomes  partially  hard  in  successive 
stages  the  interstices  between  the  coils  must  be 
filled.  A  small  sponge  is  used  to  moisten  the  coils 
and  soft  clay  is  pressed  firmly  into  every  open 
space.  The  surface  is  thus  made  uniform  and 
smooth  and  may  be  finished  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
artist.  If  the  clay  be  used  too  soft  it  is  likely  to 
Crack    between    the   coils,    but    this   can    be   easily 
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remedied  by  a  second  application  of  clay  followed 
by  a  sponging  and  scraping.  In  finishing  wares 
of  this  type  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  plastic  quality  is  to  be  retained.  There  is  no 
need  that  the  coils  should  be  visible,  but  there 
should  be  no  attempt  at  a  perfectly  true  surface. 
This  work  affords  a  wide  scope  for  individuality: 
one  will  prefer  a  broad  treatment  while  another 
works  for  a  high  finish.  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  form,  size  and  texture 
should  be  in  agreement. 

Some  arrangement  should  be  made  for  keeping 
the  work  moist.  Damp  cloths  are  very  unsatis- 
factory. One  of  the  simplest  plans  is  to  use  a  jar 
such  as  those  sold  for  pickling  meat.  Such  a  jar, 
with  a  close-fitting  cover,  will  prove  verv  satisfac- 
tory if  a  little  water  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  bot- 
tom and  a  support  provided  to  keep  the  work  clear 
of  the  wet.  For  small  work  a  plaster  bat  may  be 
made  quite  wet  and  a  jar  inverted  over  it  like  a  bell 
glass. 

In  the  decoration  of  clay  wares  there  are  three 
possible  treatments:  the  clay  may  be  either  in- 
cised,  inlaid   or  embossed. 

In  either  case  the  condition  of  the  clay  and  the 
kind  of  tool  used  is  of  importance.  For  incising 
the  clay  must  be  "leather  hard" — just  so  hard  that 
the  tool  will  cut  freely  and  leave  no  burr.  If  a 
simple  line  be  desired  a  blunt  point  of  metal  or 


hardwood  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  a  broad  in- 
cised surface  be  intended,  a  steel  modeling  tool 
must  be  used.  One  should  be  selected  with  a 
broad,  square  edge  set  at  right  angles  to  the  stem 
of  the  tool.  This  can  be  used  as  a  chisel  and  the 
clay  is  cut  out  in  the  desired  form. 

For  inlaying,  the  piece  should  be  a  little  softer, 
for  the  clay  inlay  must  be  soft  and  there  should  not 
be  too  great  a  discrepancy  between  them.  The 
design  is  cut  out  exactly  as  in  incising  and  the 
trench  is  then  filled  with  clay  of  a  different  color. 
Some  experimenting  will  be  necessary  here,  for  no 
two  clays  are  apt  to  shrink  exactly  alike.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  a  red  burning  clay  is  being  used.  If  now 
it  be  desired  to  use  a  dark  brown  inlay,  some  black 
oxide  of  manganese  may  be  added  to  the  red  clay. 
The  result  of  this  will  probably  be  that  the  brown 
i  lay  will  shrink  more  than  the  red,  crackling  away 
along  the  lines  of  the  ornament.  In  such  case  a 
further  admixture  must  be  made  such  as  this: 

Red  clay 74 

Manganese  oxide 6 

Kaolin 10 

Ground  flint 10 

100 

The  kaolin  and  flint  will  counteract  the  influence 

of  the  manganese,  except  as  to  color,  and  thus  the 

shrinkage  of  the  red  clay  will  remain  unchanged. 

This  mixture  is  made  up  into  a  stiff  paste  and 
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pressed  firmly  into  the  incised  hollows.  When 
somewhat  hard  the  surface  is  smoothed  off  and  the 
whole  may  be  polished  with  a  steel  or  ivory  tool. 

Embossing  may  be  done  either  with  clay  or 
with  slip.  The  former  simply  consists  in  modeling 
a  raised  decoration  on  the  plain  form;  the  latter  is 
the  laying  on  of  a  raised  decoration  by  means  of  a 
brush.  The  clay  piece  must  be  softer  than  in 
either  of  the  former  cases  and  the  slip  must  be  laid 
on  in  their  coats,  one  over  the  other.  This  work  is 
capable  of  very  fine  manipulation,  but  demands 
both  skill  and  patience. 

Except  fur  garden  pots,  pottery  is  not  considered 
complete  until  glazed.  A  simple  brilliant  glaze 
for  a  red  (lay  may  be  made  from  the  following  mix  : 

While  kail 46  parts  by  weight 

Whiting 10  " 

Red  clay 5  " 

Ground  feldspar 27 

'i  iiim t ->  " 

100 

I  .!■   ingredients  are   •  i  ighi  d  out  and  put  into  a 

Igh  water  is  added  1"  pro 

duce  a  thin   paste   ami   the   whole   is  thoroughly 

mixed.     .More   water    i~   added   and  the   mass  is 

poured  through  a  1  ne  1  I  1  ighty  meshes 

inch    i-   riol    loo   tine.      The   glaze    i-   then 

11   waler  is  poured  off  and 

the  mix  is  ready  h  1 

I. XXII 


The  pottery,  hav- 
ing been  already 
burned  for  the  first 
time,  is  soaked  in 
water  and  wiped  dry. 
The  glaze  is  then 
either  poured  or 
painted  over  the 
pieces,  which  are  well 
shaken  to  secure  an 
even  coating.  A  sec- 
ond drying  is  neces- 
sary and  the  wares 
are  ready  for  the 
final  burn. 

The  vase  used  for 
illustration  was  de- 
signed and  built  by 
Miss  Alice  L.  Upton, 
instructor  in  art  in 
the  New  York  State 
School  of  Clay  Work- 
ing, at  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

BUILT    POTTERY 

The  Art  Associa- 
tion of  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  recently  acquired  by  purchase  the  two  paintings, 
The  Waler  Carriers  0)  the  Ganges,  by  Edwin  Lord 
Weeks,  secured  by  ex-President  Clifton  Church, 
at  a  recent  sale  in  Boston,  and  The  Driving  of 
the  Herd,  by  Frank  Reaugh,  thoroughly  Texan  in 
subject.  At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Western  So- 
ciety of  Artists,  of  which  Mr.  Reaugh  is  a  member, 
this  picture  was  particularly  commented  upon  for 
its  splendid  rendering  of  West  Texas  atmosphere, 
its  bigness  of  conception  and  excellent  workman- 
ship. Mr.  Reaugh  is  a  Dallas  man.  Organized  in 
1903,  the  Dallas  Art  Association  has  annually 
added  to  its  collection  of  pictures.  At  the  present 
time  it  has  hanging  in  its  gallery  paintings  by 
Walter  McEwen,  The  Kiteflyers;  by  Childe  Has- 
sam,  Moonrise  at  Sunset;  an  Irish  coast  scene,  by 
W.  T.  Richards;  The  Venetian  Kitchen,  by  F.  W. 
Faulkner;  a  flower  composition  by  R.  J.  Onder- 
donk,  a  Texas  painter  residing  at  San  Antonio,  and 
examples  from  the  brushes  of  Julian  Onderdonk, 
Westerbeek,  Gednev  Bunce,  Gustav  Wolff  and 
others,  including  a  charming  bas-relief  by  Miss 
Clyde  Chandler,  a  native  of  Dallas. 

The  fall  show  is  scheduled  for  November. 
The  officers  of  the  present  year  are  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Lane,  president ;  A.  G.  Elliott,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Kiest,  treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cocknell,  secre- 
tary;  E.  ('•.  Eisenlehr,  corresponding  secretary. 
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Of  all  the  faculties  which  are  necessary  for  the 
complete  equipment  of  an  artist  who  desires  to 
break  away  from  the  ordinary  conventions,  none  is 
more  important  than  the  imaginative  capacity.  The 
power  to  imagine  is  not  given  to  many  people,  and 
it  is  not  one  which  can  be  acquired  by  any  educa- 
tional process  :  it  is  innate,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a 
purely  temperamental  characteristic,  and  a  part  of 
that  general  mental  endowment  by  which  a  man  is 
J  to  make  his  individuality  effective.  The 
artist  who  possesses  it  is,  under  proper  conditions, 
capable  of  really  memorable  achievement,  because 
he  thinks  for  himself,  and  does  not  depend  upon 
others  for  that  small  measure  of  inspiration  which 
is  to  be  acquired  at  second  hand.  He  chooses  his 
own  direction  and  follows  it  logically  and  consist- 
ently,  understanding  well  enough  where  it  will  lead 
him  ultimately,  and  knowing  how  he  intends  to 
profit  by  the  opportunities  which  come  to  him. 


If  the  imaginative  man  desires  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  his  natural  faculty  and  to 
turn  it  to  the  best  account  in  artistic  practice,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  cultivate  his  powers  both  of 
observation  and  expression.  Shrewdness  of  obser- 
vation is  indispensable  to  him,  because  it  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  imaginative  effort  is 
based.  Indeed,  imagination  is  actually  a  conse- 
quence of  that  constant  study  of  realities  which  is 
carried  on  consciously  or  unconsciouslv  by  every 
or  ginal  art  worker,  and  it  depends  for  its  freshness 
and  individuality  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  nature.  No  man  can  imagine 
anything  which  is  completely  non-existent,  or  for 
which  there  is  no  warrant  in  nature ;  the  most  he 
can  do  is  to  invent  new  combinations  of  the  details 
he  has  collected,  or  to  give  by  a  touch  of  fantasy 
an  unaccustomed  aspect  to  familiar  things.  But 
the  degree  of  success  he  attains  is  due  directly 
to  the  amount  and  character  of  his  observation, 
to  the  extent  of  his  enquiry  into  the  more  subtle 
possibilities  of  the  motives  which  offer  them- 
selves to  him  for  pictorial  treatment.     If  his  view 
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is  superficial  and  his  investigation  unintelligent, 
his  work  will  be  lifeless  and  without  conviction  ; 
but  from  a  broad  and  thoughtful  outlook  conies 
a  confidence  in  production  that  will  impress  the 
artist's  individuality  upon  everyone  who  is  capable 
of  analysing  his  methods. 

In  the  same  way,  if  he  has  not  a  thorough  com- 
mand over  those  technical  processes  by  which  he 
puts  his  imaginings  into  a  visible,  pictorial  form, 
the  message  he  desires  to  convey  will  be  ineffectual 
and  unpersuasive.  Fluent  and  expressive  draughts- 
manship, decisive  brushwork,  and  sensitive  manage- 
ment of  colour  and  tone,  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  painter  of  fancies,  because  without 
these  executive  essentials,  his  pictures  will  have  no 
authority  as  serious  works  of  art.  His  ideas, 
haltingly  set  down,  will  seem  artificial  and  unreal, 
merely  fantastic  departures  from  sobriety,  and  his 
work  will  create  the  wrong  impression  that  he  has 
broken  away  from  accepted  conventions  in  a  simple 
spirit  of  perversity,  and  with  a  misconception  of  his 
own  powers.     If  he  is  not  a  sound  craftsman,  his 


imagination  will  not  serve  him,  and  his  shrewd- 
ness of  observation  will- lead  to  nothing;  he  will 
rank,  at  best,  as  nothing  more  than  a  possibility — 
as  a  man  who  might  have  done  great  things  if  he 
had  been  able  to  give  effect  to  his  intentions. 

It  is  as  an  artist  who  possesses  in  unusually 
right  proportion  all  the  qualities  needed  by  the 
painter  of  imaginative  pictures  that  Mr.  Charles- 
Sims  has  to  be  considered.  Imagination  he  cer- 
tainly has — a  freshness  and  unconventionally  of 
fancy  which  can  be  welcomed  as  singularly  attrac- 
tive— and  he  has  developed  both  his  powers  of 
observation  and  his  command  over  processes  of 
painting  in  an  uncommon  degree.  He  attacks, 
and  overcomes,  problems  which  are  peculiarly 
difficult  to  solve ;  and  he  succeeds,  not  because  he 
has  discovered  a  convenient  formula  which  assists 
him  to  evade  what  is  perplexing,  but  rather  by 
using  all  his  resources  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at 
the  end  he  desires.  Few  present-day  painters 
equal  him  in  acuteness  of  observation,  fewer  still 
surpass  him  in  mechanical  skill ;  his  equipment  is 
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exceptionally  complete,  and  he  lacks  nothing  which 
lovers  of  serious  achievement  would  regard  as 
vitally  important. 

Perhaps  his  best  mental  characteristic  is  his 
readiness  to  interest  himself  in  very  dissimilar 
motives,  and  to  choose  subjects  which  differ  from 
one  another  in  a  marked  degree.  His  fancy  does 
not  run  in  a  groove  :  it  is  bounded  by  no  set  con- 
ventions, and  has,  as  yet,  no  defined  limitations. 
In  a  sense,  indeed,  Mr.  Sims  is  decidedly  an  erratic 
artist,  for  he  ranges  about  from  one  type  of  picture 
to  another,  and  takes,  apparently,  a  pleasure  in 
unexpectedly  breaking  new  ground.  This  unwill- 
ingness to  settle  down  to  any  one  line  of  practice — 
an  unwillingness,  by  the  way,  which  is  among 
modern  artists  as  rare  as  it  is  commendable — is 
doubtless  due  in  some  measure  to  the  restlessness 
of  youth  ;  he  was  born  in  1873,  so  that  he  is  even 
now  too  young  to  have  lost  his  love  of  experiment. 


But  it  comes  also  from  his  instinctive  originality, 
from  his  innate  conviction  that  repetition  means 
loss  of  opportunity ;  the  desire  to  roam  in  whatever 
direction  he  pleases  is  natural  to  him,  and  to 
abandon  it  would  mean  that  he  would  have  to 
sacrifice  something  that  he  values  greatly. 

His  habit  of  experiment,  however,  is  not  the 
mere  careless  drifting  of  the  man  who  does  not 
know  his  own  mind ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  the 
result  of  any  doubt  concerning  the  vital  essentials 
of  art.  It  is  really  an  evidence  of  his  desire  to 
test  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  observation  and  the  general  applicability 
of  his  executive  methods.  When  he  has  satisfied 
himself  on  these  points,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
decide  to  work  within  particular  boundaries,  or  to 
deal  only  with  one  kind  of  material  ;  limitations  of 
this  sort  may,  indeed,  be  imposed  upon  him, 
whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  by  the  popular  demand, 
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but  no  one  who  has  watched  his  progress  during 
the  eleven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  made 
his  first  appearance  as  an  exhibiting  artist  could 
•desire  to  see  him  hedged  round  by  any  unnecessary 
restrictions. 

For,  from  1896,  when  he  dramatically  asserted 
his  powers  with  The  Vine  and  his  Portrait  of  Miss 
Sims,  to  the  present  year,  when  he  has  just  put  the 
seal  upon  his  reputation  by  his  amazingly  accom- 
plished picture,  An  Island  Festival,  his  variety  and 
unexpectedness  have  been  the  delight  of  all  art 
lovers  who  possess  real  breadth  of  mind.  Now  and 
again  he  has  shown  a  preference  for  one  kind  of 
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subject  matter,  and  has  played  for  a  while  with 
motives  closely  akin — as  in  his  Washerwomen 
series  ;  his  sea-side  pictures,  of  which  the  Playmates 
and  Water  Babies  can  be  taken  as  types  ;  or  his 
studies  of  breezy  uplands  like  Butterflies,  The  Kite, 
The  Top  of  the  Hill,  and  Sunshine  and  Wind.  But 
to  none  of  these  has  he  adhered  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  he  has  always  broken  away  into  something 
new,  or  into  something  which  showed  a  fresh 
development  of  the  idea  that  had  been  previously 
in  his  mind. 

In   fact,  a  list  of  his   more  important  canvases 
shows  very  plainly  how  far  he  has  been,  and  still 
is,  from  fixity  of  conviction.     His  extra- 
ordinary fantasy,  The  Vine,  was  followed 
—  in     1897    by    that    exquisitely   tender 

piece  of  imagination,  Childhood;  his 
Fairy  Wooing  and  the  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  came  in  1898  and  1899;  and 
in  1900  appeared  In  Elysium,  a  won- 
derfully able  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
most  difficult  problem  that  a  painter 
can  face,  the  painting  of  the  nude  in 
the  open  air.  Then  from  1901  to 
1905  he  exhibited  Spreading  their 
Wings,  The  Top  of  the  Hill,  Water 
Babies,  Butterflies,  The  Kite,  and  The 
Nest,  all  of  them  out-of-door  studies 
full  of  sunlight  and  breezy  atmosphere  ; 
and  to  the  same  period  belong  the  three 
or  four  pictures  of  the  Washerwomen 
series.  In  1896  he  had  at  the  Academy 
his  Land  of  Nod,  a  fantasy  pure  and 
simple,  and  this  year  there  is  the  Island 
Festival,  extraordinary  both  in  its  ima- 
gination and  in  its  grasp  of  the  higher 
principles  of  naturalism. 

The  wisdom  of  this  frequent  change 
is  undeniable  :  it  has  given  him  valu- 
able experience,  and  has  provided  him 
with  a  foundation  upon  which  he  can 
build  up  almost  any  kind  of  pictorial 
art.  He  has  recorded  plain  actualities 
with  certainty  and  directness;  he  has 
painted  effects  of  open-air  lighting  and- 
aerial  tone  with  extraordinary  sensi- 
tiveness ;  and  he  has  given  free  rein  to 
his  fancy  in  a  number  of  compositions 
which,  by  their  nature,  could  not  well 
be  treated  as  mere  matters  of  fact. 
In  them  all  he  has  noted  intelligently 
just  what  is  most  appropriate  to  each 
subject,  and  by,  the  exercise  of  right 
judgment  has  seized  upon  and  realised 
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whatever  he  felt  to  be  necessary  for  explaining  the 
character  and  significance  of  the  incident  depicted. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  work  he  has  so  far 
produced  the  dominance  of  his  temperament  can 
be  clearly  perceived ;  but  in  asserting  this  tem- 
perament he  has  not,  as  painters  with  a  strong 
personality  often  do,  warped  facts  into  formal 
■  agreement  with  a  rigid  preconception.  He  is 
plainly  most  impressionable,  most  ready  to  see 
and  adopt  what  nature  has  to  suggest ;  but  he  has 
too  much  self-control,  and  perhaps  too  much  self- 
confidence,  to  allow  these  suggestions  to  create 
any  uncertainty  in  his  mind.  They  guide  him, 
but  they  do  not  take  possession  of  him  so  effec- 
tually that  he  forgets  his  own  personal  artistic 
purpose. 

It  is  interesting,  in  proof  of  this,  to  compare 
some  of  his  more  realistic  canvases — like  Water 
Babies  or  The  Nest  for  instance — with  such  full- 
blooded  fantasies  as  The  Vine  and  The  Island 
Festival,  and  to  see  how  logically  he  has  worked 
out  what  he  believes  to  be  the  object  of  his  art. 
The  difference,  after  all,  is  only  one  of  degree  ;  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  expression.  In  his  simpler  pic- 
tures he  uses  nature  with  more  readiness  to  be 
satisfied  just  with  what  she  provides.  In  his 
more  complicated  pictorial  arrangements  he  selects 
and  adapts,  never  denying  her  authority,  and  never 
going  contrary  to  her  teaching,  but  choosing  out  of 
what  she  offers  only  so   much  as  he  requires  to 


perfect  his  design.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
among  modern  artists  one  who  better  understands 
the  right  application  of  naturalism,  or  who  sees 
more  shrewdly  how  nature  study  will  help  to  make 
imaginative  work  credible. 

But  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  work  full 
credit  must  also  be  given  him  for  his  skill  as  a 
craftsman.  His  pictures  have  no  less  authority  as 
technical  achievements  than  as  able  and  ingenious 
inventions.  He  has  been  very  soundly  trained, 
and  he  has  obviously  known  how  to  profit  by  the 
teaching  he  has  received.  His  education  began  in 
1890  at  South  Kensington,  but  in  1891  he  went  to 
Paris  and  worked  under  Benjamin  Constant  and 
Lefebvre,  and  in  1893  he  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  Since  then  he  has  added  to  his  experiences, 
for  in  1903  he  returned  to  Paris  and  studied  for  a 
while  under  Baschet.  The  use  he  has  made  of 
these  varied  educational  opportunities  is  well  re- 
flected in  the  work  he  has  done.  He  has  become 
an  accomplished  draughtsman  and  a  facile  painter, 
free  from  either  pedantry  of  manner  or  executive 
carelessness.  Ease  of  expression  he  has  un- 
doubtedly, but  it  is  the  ease  that  comes  from  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  necessary  rudiments  of 
the  painter's  craft,  and  from  knowledge  of  the  way 
in  which  mechanical  details  can  be  controlled,  and 
can  be  made  responsive  to  the  artist's  intentions. 

One  other  point  must  be   noted — his  freedom 
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from  any  marked  preference  for  thelenets  of  some 
special  school.  The  tendency,  so  prevalent  at  the 
present  day,  for  a  painter  to  adopt  one  or  other  of 
the  fashionable  executive  mannerisms  has  not  per- 
ceptibly affected  him  ;  he  does  not  advertise  himself 
as  a  follower  of  some  school  leader,  nor  even  as  a 
professed  imitator  of  any  of  the  older  masters  who 
are  held  up  as  fit  subjects  for  the  student's  worship. 
He  pretends  to  be  neither  a  modern  Frenchman 
nor  an  early  Italian ;  he  does  not  model  himself 
upon  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Abbey,  Whistler,  or  any  of 
the  other  men  who  are  supposed  by  their  admirers 
to  have  established  immutably  the  only  possible 
canons  of  art.  He  has  the  courage  to  be  simply 
himself,  and  to  paint  as  his  instincts  tell  him  he 
should — and  in  this  way  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  the  qualities  which  are  characteristically  his. 
With  his  temperament  and  his  powers,  with  his 
strenuous  individuality  and  sincere  self-reliance, 
there  should  be  before  him  a  career  of  remarkable 
distinction  :  indeed,  almost  anything  is  possible  for 
a  man  who  has  at  so  early  an  age  attained  a 
position  which  most  artists  reach  only  after  a  life- 
time of  serious  effort.  A.  L.  B. 
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Many  of  our  readers  must  remember  the  exquisite 
little  poem  in  prose,  "Frisson  d'hiver,"  in  which 
that  accomplished  French  poet  Stephanie  Mallarme 
describes  with  such  extraordinary  tenderness  the 
grace  and  charm  of  places  and  things  faded  and 
changed  by  time,  and  expresses  in  dreamy  and 
musical  language  the  particular  state  of  mind  of 
those  who,  tired  and  disappointed  with  all  the 
manifestations  of  our  busy,  noisy,  modern  life,  love 
to  live  intellectually,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  morbid 
regret  of  times  and  things  gone  by.  To  that  cate- 
gory of  refined  and  artistic  thinkers  belongs  the 
Spanish  painter  Santiago  Rusinol,  generally  known 
as  the  "garden  painter,"  from  his  pronounced  love 
of  painting  gardens. 

Amongst  the  clever  young  school  of  modern 
Spanish  artists  to  whom  Spain  owes  the  recent 
renaissance  of  her  painting  after  the  decadence  due 
to  the  followers  of  Fortuny,  Ignacio  Zuloaga  stands 
out  pre-eminently  as  the  most  characteristic  painter  of 
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Spanish  life,  with  all  its  violent  and  ardent  passions. 
He  it  was  who  revived  the  artistic  traditions  of  the 
Spanish  school,  so  long  dormant  after  the  death  of 
Goya.  Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida  represents  the 
conscientious  study  of  humble  life  and  the  dazzling 
effects  of  light  on  sunny  shores.  Herman  Anglada 
is  the  painter  of  popular  Spanish  and  Parisian 
scenes,  instinct  with  life  and  animation.  Santiago 
Rusinol,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  to  us  as  a 
painter  full  of  poetical  and  suggestive  inspiration. 
This  will  seem  but  natural  when  we  realise  that 
Rusinol  handles  the  pen  not  less  skilfully  than  the 
brush,  and  that  his  sketches,  his  short  stories,  and 
especially  his  dramas  and  comedies,  written  in  rich, 
picturesque  Catalonian,  have  earned  for  him  a 
most  honourable  place  in  modern  Spanish  literature. 
Santiago  Rusinol  was  born  at  Barcelona  in  1861  ; 
he  was  not  at  all  a  precocious  genius,  and  his  art 
was  self-taught.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  ex- 
hibited his  first  pictures — typical  scenes  of  the 
industrial  life  of  Barcelona.  For  some  time  he 
hesitated  between  figure  and  landscape  painting, 
producing  works   of   merit    but   of   no    particular 


originality,  yet  within  himself  he  felt  that  he  had 
not  yet  realised  on  canvas  the  artistic  expression 
of  his  conceptions.  He  then  undertook  long 
journeys,  not  only  in  his  own  beloved  land,  so 
varied  and  picturesque,  but  also  through  Italy, 
France,  and  Holland,  staying  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Paris.  During  his  wanderings,  as  he  has 
himself  told  us  in  his  volume  of  impressions, 
"  Impresiones  de  Arte" — which  is  so  beautifully 
and  copiously  illustrated  with  varied  and  exquisite 
sketches  by  himself  and  his  friends  Zuloaga  and 
Utrillo — he  ling  red  with  delight  to  feast  his  eyes 
and  his  imagination  on  all  he  saw,  not  only  on  the 
spectacle  of  nature  but  on  the  marbles,  bronzes, 
paintings,  and  etchings  collected  in  museums, 
galleries,  and  periodical  exhibitions  of  art. 

With  unceasing  pertinacity  he  toiled  for  years, 
ever  seekirg  for  new  sensations  and  emotions,  and 
endeavouring  through  them  to  find  his  own  aspira- 
tions, until  one  day  he  realised  his  inspiration  in 
an  old  garden  of  Grenada,  and  then  was  his  genius 
suddenly  revealed  to  him  by  the  spectacle  of 
gnarled  and  knotted  trees  gilt  bv  the  ardour  of  an 
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autumn  sunset,  by  falling  walls,  broken  marble 
steps,  by  fragments  of  moss-grown  statues  and 
walks  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  by  the 
dreamy  sadness  of  his  own  poetic  imagi- 
nation. From  that  day  forth  all,  or 
nearly  all,  his  artistic  activities  were 
utilised  in  reproducing,  by  the  aid  of 
his  masterly  brush,  the  gardens  of  all 
the  great  and  noble  cities  of  his  beauti- 
ful country.  He  found  his  inspiration 
not  only  in  princely  demesnes  or  in 
modest  little  gardens  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  but  also  and  chiefly  in  avenues  and 
walks  amongst  ruins  and  fountains,  which 
although  now  neglected  and  abandoned 
by  man  yet  reveal  here  and  there  traces 
of  their  pristine  grandeur.  Nature  as 
reproduced  by  Rusinol  is  not  nature  in 
its  noble  majesty,  nor  in  its  simple  grace, 
embellished  by  sun,  poetised  by  moon- 
light, dramatised  by  tempest,  as  so  many 
great  masters  have  portrayed  it,  from 
Ruysdael  to  Constable,  from  Rousseau 
to  Monet,  in  which  nature  is  exalted 
for  its  noble  self,  and  in  which  human 
beings  play  quite  a  secondary  part,  as 
in  Fontanesi's  pictures  ;  nor  docs  it  take 
a  fantastic  form  as  in  the  Wood  Nymphs 
of  Corot,  nor  as  in  the  symbolical 
apparitions    on    the    Alpine     heights    of 
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Segantini,  nor  in  the  un- 
draped  human  forms  in 
the  placid  twilights  of 
Menard;  but  rather  he 
takes  the  nature  that  man 
knows  and  loves,  with 
its  gardens  and  terraces 
created  for  his  hours  of 
peace  and  pleasure.  Ru- 
sinol has  the  secret  gift 
of  vividly  bringing  before 
us  the  figures  of  those  who 
lived,  loved  and  suffered 
there,  an  hour,  a  year,  or  a 
century  ago ;  the  person- 
ages, young  or  old,  who 
rested  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  who  gathered 
flowers  in  spring  or  fruit 
in  autumn,  who  strolled 
in  the  shady  walks  now 
deserted  and  moss-grown, 
who  gazed  on  the  statues 
now  fallen  and  shattered, 

and  on  the  chaste  fountains  now  silent  and  dry. 

Alas  !  all  are  gone ;  but  Rusinol  has  the  peculiar 
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talent  of  reviving  and  peopling  the  old  scenes,  and 
in  that  lies  his  special  charm,  his  extraordinary 
poetical  fascination. 

To  repeat  year  after  year  in  dozens  of  pictures 
the  same  pictorial  topic  and  never  to  wear)'  his 
admirers  constitutes  in  itself  an  absolute  wonder, 
and  Rusinol  exhibited  thirty-two  of  his  garden 
pictures  in  the  gallery  of  L'Art  Nouveau  in  1899, 
yet  he  was  able  to  avoid  monotony.  Wherever  he 
has  shown  his  works  he  his  carriediall  before  him, 
whether  in  Madrid,  Barce- 
lona, Paris,  Brussels,  Venice, 
or  St.  Louis. 

The  secret  of  such  a 
marvel  lies  not  only  in  the 
graceful  ease  with  which 
the  painter,  with  very  few- 
elements  more  or  less  iden 
tical — such  as  a  portico,  a 
flight  of  marble  steps,  ashel  v- 
ing  lawn,  a  group  of  trees,  a 
flowering  hedge,  a  lake 
mirroring  the  azure  of  a  sky 
flecked  by  the  white  of  a 
few  clouds,  or  a  playing 
fountain  — ■  makes  up  an 
exquisite  picture.  Rusinol 
excels  not  only  in  the 
directness  and  accuracy  of 
his  draughtsmanship,  in  the 
masterly  harmony  of  bis 
tints,  now  dull,  now  exube- 
rant, but  especially  by  keep-  "  un  jardin  classiqub" 


ing  himself  ever  in  contact 
with  Nature,  observing  her 
continually  with  loving  eyes, 
and  never  by  any  chance 
falling  into  mannerisms. 
Thus,  through  the  sincerity 
of  his  vision,  he  avoids 
the  risk  of  becoming  weari- 
some by  his  sameness. 

Before  each  new  canvas 
of  Santiago  Rusinol  we 
feel  ourselves  conquered 
by  the  potent  fascination 
which  permeates  it,  be  it 
his  Labyrinth  of  Barcelona, 
with  its  mazy  paths  and 
marble  statues,  before  his 
arboured  Court  of  the  Al- 
hambra  of  Grenada,  from 
Santiago  rusinol  a    little    mountain    garden 

full  of  flowering  almond 
trees  to  a  noble  marble  terrace  on  which  the  pea- 
cocks are  preening  themselves,  from  a  gloomy 
avenue  of  cypresses  to  a  peaceful  rustic  garden. 
The  lights  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  exquisitely 
tender  creations  of  Rusinol  delineate  and  so  forcibly 
bring  home  to  us  scenes  of  Spain  in  olden  times, 
that  we  seem  to  know  and  love  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  departed  thence,  whether  heroic  or 
mystic,  tender  or  passionate. 

Vittorio  Pica. 
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OUIS  GILLOT:  PAINTER  AND 
ENGRAVER.  BY  HENRI 
FRANTZ. 


One  of  the  most  noted  and  most  personal  ex- 
hibitors at  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts 
in  the  present  generation  of  painters — which  is 
junior  by  several  years  to  that  of  the  Cottets,  the 
Simons,  the  Dauchez,  and  the  Menards  (the  second 
generation  we  owe  to  the  National  Society)  -is 
M.  Gillot.  who  would  seem 
to  be  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tion left  by  the  delightful 
:  .11  of  petits  mditres 
of  the  nineteenth  century 
—  "  little     masters  "    often 

'1  of  genius,  such  as 
Jongkind,  Hervier,  Boudin, 
and  Lepine.  These  pain- 
ters, who  first  and  fi 

asters  of  the  pic- 
turesque, preferred,  just  as 
M.  Gillot  prefers.  tin 

nd    intimate    view 

of   things    to    those    other 

■  nerally 

Gillot  is  enamoured  of 
the  big  towns  of  the  North, 
with  their  cloudy  skies  and 
y  waters:  these  and 
the  flowers  and  the  quays 
of    Paris    and    of    Rouen 


occupy  a  very  considerable 
place  in  his  work.     He  has 
the   gift   of    expressing   to 
perfection  the  aspects — so 
transitory,  so  imponderable, 
so   unattainable  —  of   that 
city  atmosphere  which  pre- 
m  nis  such  magnificent,  such 
astonishing  visions  to  those 
artists    who    are    attracted 
by  them,  and  who  long  to 
sound    the    full   depths  of 
their  loveliness.     How  true 
this  is  may  be  seen  in  his 
Bateau  de  Londres  au  Pont 
des     Saints  -  Peres,     which 
belongs    to     the     Luxem- 
bourg collection.     At  first 
sight    the   subject   appears 
trivial  enough,  and  hardly 
calculated    to    inspire   the 
artist's    imagination  ;    yet    what    a    truly    beautiful 
thing  he  has  produced  therefrom  ;  how  completely 
he  has  succeeded  in  creating  that  precious  element 
— mystery  !      The  vessel  stands  before  us  in  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  November  fog,  its  dark  bulk 
towering  above  the  watery  quay  where  lusty  porters 
are  busy  loading  her  holds  with   cases  scattered 
about  pell-mell.      And  beyond  is  the  dome  of  the 
Institut,  vaguely  showing  through  the  heavy  mist. 
In  Gillot's  recent  work  one  notes  a  particular 
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tendem  ad  to  fix  the  essentially  modern 

ami  fugitive  aspects  of  contemporary  life.  Thus 
he  was  fascinated  by  the  </  tor  of  the   Universal 

Exhibition  of  1900,  particularly  when  on  summer 
nights  or  autumn  evenings  this  "  setting  "  became 
clad  in  the  mystery  and  the  hazy  imprecision  which 
the  artist  loves.  In  his  Fife-  <iu.x  Invalided  (page 
to;)  he  shows  a  swarming  crowd  of  striking  reality 
squeezing  along  past  the  motley  booths,  beneath 
flags  flapping  in  the  wind  and  garlands  of  flowers. 

Impulses  such  as  those  expressed  in  this  work 
have  led  M.  Gillot  to  make  some  of  the  most 
interesting  researches  of  his  career,  have  served  as 
starting  point  of  an  entire  new  series  of  produc- 
tion. M.  Gillot  was  justly  struck  by  the  poverty, 
the  ugliness,  the  lack  of  character  and  truth 
in  ''commission'  pictures,  wherein  the  artist  is 
required  to  commemorate  some  great  event — the 
opening  of  an  exhibition,  the  reception  of  a  crowned 
head,  or  some  popular  festival,  or  other  similar 
event.  Not  without  reason  have  curses  been  hurled 
for  years  past  at  the  horrors  of  official  painting! 


Gillot  asked  himself  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
give  a  newer  form  to  pictures  of  this  kind,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  to  recall  the  setting  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  scene  depicted.  He  resolved  to  try 
for  himself.  When  M.  Loubet  visited  London  he- 
followed  the  various  stages  of  the  historic  journey, 
and  noted  all  the  phases  of  the  reception  offered  by 
the  City  of  London  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
M.  Loubet  entering  the  Guildhall  afforded  him  an 
admirable  subject,  with  something  intime  in  the 
ancient  courtyard,  glittering  with  uniforms  and 
crowded  with  spectators.  At  once  he  n 
rough  sketch  of  a  scene  well  wotthy  of  attracting 
the  gaze  of  the  colourist,  and  under  the  direct 
influence  of  this  vision  he  painted  the  excellent 
picture  which  was  subsequently  displayed  at  the 
Soeiete  Nationale.  This  work  achieved  great 
success,  for  one  recognised  therein  the  rejuvenes- 
cence of  the  "  official "  picture,  and  it  was 
immediately  bought  by  the  State  for  the  French 
Embassy  in  London,  where  it  now  is. 

ML    Gillot    began    as   an   engraver.      While  still 
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LENTREE    DE    LA    RUE    DAUPHINE' 
(MONOTYPE).      BY    E.    L.   GILLOT 


Louis    ( 'iillot 
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quite-  young  he  was  attracted  exclusively  by  painting, 
but  his  parents'  wish  compelled  him  to  choose  a 
more  productive  calling.     At    the    same   time   he 
d,  almost  "on  the  sly,"  sent  in   his  work   to 
the  Salon,  was  rejected,  and  set  to  work  again  with 
increased  ardour.     In  1889,  after  many  disappoint- 
ments, he  had  his  first  picture  accepted  for  the 
Salon    des    Artistes   Francais ;   it    was    a    Paris 
scene — La  Place  Pigalle — and  already  affirmed 
his   predilection  for   the  animated,   picturesque 
and  lively  scenes  of  the  capital.     In  the  follow 
ing  year  he  was  rejected     one  knows  not  why. 
iraged    by   the   routine    spirit   of   the    old 
Salon,   the  young  artist  resolved   to   submit  his 
to    the    N'ationale,    and    he    has    since 
remain  ;l    1  onstant   exhibitors. 

For  three  year.-,  he  displayed  paintings  and 
pastels  there,  and  became  an  Associate  in  the 
last  11. 1  !  '  1  id      which 

,:rd  work  an< :  tinted 

nly  a  large  number  of  pictures,  but  aNo  a 
itive    panel    for   tie      M  pal    <  ouncil 

Chamber    of    Issy-les-Moulineaux.      In    1902, 
anj  experiments  in  monotype,  the  artist 
was  permitted    to  exhibit   a   score  ol    them    in 

Thi  reby 

of   this    charming 

1.  which  is  always  well  adapted   foi   tie 

rapid   "fixing"  of  fugitive  1    for 

I    thought   an  ug  its 

tineSS. 

while    exeeuted    in   oils  an  1 
■    for<  1    oi'    touc  h    1  btainabli 
that  medium.  tel  with  its 
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velvety  tones  and  the  water 
colour  in  its  level  transpa- 
rency. A  monotype  proof 
is  a  work  of  art,  like  a  water- 
colour  or  an  oil  painting, 
not  only  because  the  proof 
is  unique,  but  above  all 
because  it  is  the  original 
itself  transported  on  to  an- 
other substratum  whereon 
retouches  are  possible,  and 
the  value  of  the  proof  will 
turnouttobein  inverse  ratio 
to  the  number  of  such  re- 
touches. Repeated  experi- 
ments and  infinite  pains  have 
furnished  us  with  simple 
and  fundamental  data 
thereon.  Rarely  does 
chance  intervene  to  pro- 
duce the  unexpected,  or  to  modify  the  final  result, 
save  in  the  case  of  a  study. 

M.  Gillot  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  creator  of 
the  monotype,  and  it  is  only  right  that  two  of 
these-  works  should  figure  in  the  Luxembourg. 

Hkxri  Frantz. 
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ITS    OF    OLD    CHINA.      BY 
IXGLIS   SHELDON-WILLIAMS. 


There  was  once  a  Chinese  Mandarin 
who  built  himself  a  house  in  the  old  walled  city  of 
Shanghai,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  laid  out  the 
cramped  space  about  it  with  many  artfully  designed 
paths  and  terraces,  grottoes  and  subways,  where,  in 
the  space  of  fifty  square  yards,  one  may  walk  for 
half-an-hour  without  retracing  one's  footsteps. 

Perhaps  this  called  for  more  art  and  ingenuity 
than  even  Kubla  Khan  might  boast,  with  all  the 
wide  valley  at  his  disposal  to  deck  and  beautify  for 
a  setting  to  his  stately  pleasure  dome.  From  in- 
numerable terraced  standpoints,  from  above,  from 
below,  through  doorways  carved  with  an  amazing 
richness  and  intricacy  of  design  and  detail  the  eye 
may  gaze  in  turn  on  every  elaborated  angle  and 
perspective  of  the  dainty  dwelling  poised  on  its 
conventional  rock  clouds  that  seem  to  float  with 
their  airy  burden  on  the  surface  of  a  little  lake, 
reflecting  the  complex  and  bewildering  succession 
of  curve  on  curve  of  heavily 
corniced  roofing,  each  tiled 
and  sweeping  line  crowned 
from  eave  to  rooftree  with 
its  interlaced  network  of 
carved  foliage  and  symbols, 
each  pinnacle  and  apex 
poising  little  sitting,  danc- 
ing, or  standing  figures, 
dragons  and  emblems, 
wrought  with  as  lavish  a 
care  and  completion  as  the 
carved  and  gilded  woodwork 
above  the  round  doorway 
that  gives  upon  the  inner 
court,  or  the  sinuous  folds 
of  the  serpent  that  crowns 
the  coping  of  the  outer  wall. 

Ifi,  in  the  heart  of 
squalor,  this  perfect  bit  of 
bric-a-brac  endures  un- 
changed, the  whole  no 
than  a  Surrey  cot- 
tage; so  small  a  gem  set  in 
the  midst  of  the  crammed 
and  uncouth  city,  neglei  ted 
by  the  myriads  without  its 
walls,  but  seemingly  im- 
mune from  decay,  it  appears 
to  brood  in  a  rapt  and  self- 
absorbed  silence  on  past 
pageants  and  pomp 


The  wise  painter  will  look  on  such  a  thing  as 
this  with  that  side  of  his  mind  in  the  ascendant 
that  absorbs  the  mystic  poetry  and  philosophy  of 
unpaintable  things,  his  hands  will  be  idle  ;  his  mind 
registering  with  an  almost  painful  speed  and  vivid- 
ness, impressions  that  have  no  relationship  with  the 
technical  problems  of  his  craft.  Long  ago,  in  the 
first  half-second,  the  wholly  satisfying  effect  of 
weathered  ivory  and  ancient  parchment  in  a  world 
of  turquoise  blue  has  enthralled  his  colour  sense  ; 
in  the  midst  of  a  scheme  of  subtlest  blue  and  gold 
he  begins  to  think,  but  not  along  lines  of  tone  and 
values,  intricacies  of  perspective  design  and  what 
not — there  is  no  room  here  for  these  elementary 
problems  or  the  common-places  of  imitative  execu- 
tion, at  best  a  meretricious  sacrilege.  Rather  he 
ponders  over  the  marvellous  brotherhood  of  great 
designers  ;  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  almost 
by  thousands  of  years,  the  work  of  the  ancient 
architect  of  the  east  would  stand  in  complete 
harmony  beside  the  most  precious  example  of 
Gothic   ait  ;  with   every  sentiment,  every  tradition, 
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every  instinct  hut  oik-  in  complete  antagonism,  the 
gulf  of  time  and  spai  i  is  bridged,  the  inseparable 
relationship  vindicated  between  the  craftsman  ot 
the  Westand  the  Farthest  East,  by  the  perfectunity 

of  aim,  the  determination  to  satisfy  to  the  utmost 
the  rigorous  exactions  of  a  finely  developed  aesthetic 
sense,  indulging  its  appetite  to  satiety  by  the  most 
prodigal  expenditure  of  time  and  toil,  weighing  no 
questions  of  profit  and  loss,  and  unconsciously 
insuring  thereby  through  the  centuries  the  accumu- 
lating compound  interest  that  accrues  to  every 
world  -  masterpiece  done  with  that  single  - 
mindedness  of  vision  that  sees  in  the  perfected 
work  alone  the  richest  desirable  recompense  for 
travail  of  mind. 

Such  oases,  then,  among  the  swarming  hovels 
and  alleys  of  a  Chinese  city  might  best  be  studied 
with  the  consciousness  that  here  is  no  exclusive 
preserve  for  the  painter's  special  craft.  He  may 
attempt  a  comment,  a  diffidently  offered  side  light 
on  the  psychology  of  a  people  whose  ways  have 
long  puzzled  and  fascinated  the  Western  mind  ; 
fortunate  if  he  can  register  the  merest  suggestion 
of  the  mystic  and  elusive  eloquence  that  seems  to 
whisper  in  broken  numbers  from  the  deserted 
courts  and  corridors.     He,   no  more  than  others. 


holds  the  key  to  the  pervading  mystety  :  here  and 
there  a  thought  is  written  in  characters  all  thinking 
humanity  may  read  and  understand,  only  to  be 
obscured  again  in  a  maze  of  half  suggestion  tangling 
to  utter  incomprehensibility,  enticing  the  venture- 
some explorer  farther  and  farther  till  the  search  is 
perforce  abandoned,  and  the  baffled  mind  falls 
back  on  the  more  obvious  attractions,  the  study  of 
moods  and  characters  in  the  half-indifferent,  hall- 
resentful  crowd":,  and  the  suiface  picturesqueness 
of  everyday  sights  and  happenings  in  a  city 
where  modern  progress,  modern  conditions,  seem 
meaningless  terms. 

'I  he  national  long  blue  smock  in  various  and 
pleasing  stages  of  discolouration  glances  in  and  out 
among  the  drab  and  nondescript  garments  of  the 
multitude;  scantily  -  clad,  slender  -  limbed  coolies, 
with  knit  and  shining  muscles  and  tendons  taut  as 
fiddle  strings,  trundling  wheelbarrows  loaded  with 
merchandise  or  passengers  sitting  sideways  as  in  a 
jaunting  car,  jolt  their  vociferous  way  over  ruts  and 
cobblestones ;  every  nook  and  interstice  in  the 
milling  crowd  is  filled  with  children,  plump  and 
copper-coloured  children,  and  children  wizened, 
yellow  and  old  ;  the  faces  of  their  elders  ranging 
from  the   smooth,  a'most  feminine,  type   of  soft- 
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stepping  pig  tailed  "  boy,"  and  the  more  rugged 
countenance  of  the  lower  caste  coolie,  his  queue 
coiled  on  a  head  bare  or  tied  about  with  white 
or  coloured  rag,  to  the  finely  chiselled,  often 
almost  classic,  features  of  the  Manchu  from  the 
North. 

Wi  imen  with  feet  free  from  the  cramped  confine- 
ment suffered  by  the  higher  classes  share  in  the 
labour,  and  enjoy  their  immunity  from  the  social 
restrictions  that  regulate  the  coming  and  going  of 
their  nobler-born  sisters  ;  cheery,  good-tempered 
ig  and  hard}',  they  seem  less  taciturn  than  their 
menkind,  and  gossip  and  gesticulate  at  windows, 
loop-holes  and  alley  coiners  with  the  freedom  and 
it  gesture  oi  an  east  end  housewife.  On  the 
parapets  of  the  frequent  bridges  that  span  sinister, 
indigo-coloured  streams,  knots  of  idlers  bask  in  the 
sun  :  now  and  again,  with  a  flash  of  sky-blue,  purple 
and  gold,  some  dignitary  flits  through  the  SOmbn 
coloured  crowd  like  a  dragonfly,  or  a  gorgeous 
wedding  procession  pours  its  glittering  stream 
the  bridge  and  wakes  to  a  momentary,  half- 
hearted response  the  sullen  waters  below. 

In  China  one  may  know  each  detail  of  the  couple's 

plenishings  and  wedding  presents,  as  the  entire  i  on 

l  the  future  home  is  borne  in  procession  round 


the  town  for  all  the  world  to  see ;  only  the  bride  is 
invisible  in  her  closely-draped  and  gorgeously- 
appointed  palanquin. 

Before  these  subjects,  the  busy  but  unhurried  life 
along  the  (mays,  the  solitary,  brooding  temples  with 
red  and  gold  lacquerwork  dimmed  by  the  dust  of 
years,  and  courtyards  buried  in  weeds,  alluring 
glimpses  of  Rembrandtesque  interiors,  towering 
wooden  shop  fronts  carved  from  pavement  to  pin- 
nacle, with  panels  of  screening  foliage  filled  with 
figured  birds  and  creeping  things  ;  the  teeming 
bazaars,  the  spattered  colouring  of  the  bird  market 
with  its  vistas  of  cages  swung  along  the  booths  : 
among  these  and  a  thousand  other  things  the 
painter  may  well  pause  in  bewilderment  as  to  the 
means  whereby  some  analysis  and  selection  may 
be  arrived  at  that  will  yield  a  few  intelligible, 
unconfused  records  from  the  profuse  mass  of 
material  spread  abroad  on  every  hand.  At  one 
moment  the  eye  dwells  with  satisfaction  on  large 
and  sweeping  lines,  at  the  next  the  attention  is 
arrested  by  every  resource  of  the  metalworker's 
craft  expended  on  some  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant detail,  but,  once  seen,  the  impression  of 
thoroughness  in  every  part  remains  upon  the  mind, 
for  the  Chinaman  lacquers  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
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and  things  out  of  sight  are  finished   for  love,  or 
conscience's  sake. 

Huge  black  characters,  splashed  with  easy  free- 
dom on  white  and  yellow  walls,  are,  one  supposes, 
the  equivalent  of  our  commercial  posters ;  their 
meaning  is  unintelligible  and  one  rests  content 
with  the  effect  of  broadly  rendered  arabesques. 
Except  for  these  advertise- 
ments, the  unassuming, 
almost  humble,  thorough- 
ness of  all  things — suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  and 
embellished  as  far  as  that 
purpose  will  allow,  and  m  i 
further — stands  in  monu- 
mental contrast  with  the 
cheap  and  perishable  mate- 
rials poured  by  the  hundred 
gross  into  the  port  from 
the  hold  of  every  mer- 
chantman from  western 
shores,  and  spreading 
through  the  country  that 
deteriorating  influence 
upon  the  national  taste 
and  traditions  that  has 
already  made  its  m  irk 
in  Japan  ;  such  things 
must  apparently  con 
the  wake  of  progress  and 
i  14 


the    purity    of    native    art 
suffers  accordingly. 

A  visit  to  a  Pekin  fac- 
tor}- of  cloisonne  ware 
reveals  signs  of  the  de- 
structive tendency  of 
foreign  influences  and  in- 
novations. Abandoning  old 
designs  the  manufacturer, 
unable  to  completely  adjust 
his  art  to  new  and  ill- 
assimilated  ideas,  produces 
offensive  combinations  of 
Western  realism  and  Ori- 
ental convention  ;  wrought 
with  the  same  perfection 
of  craftsmanship  they  are 
depressing  travesties  of  a 
time-honoured  art,  and 
mournful  witnesses  to  an 
overreaching  commercial- 
ism. 

Again,  the  fashionable 
silk  merchant  flaunts  before 
the  offended  eye  twelve-foot  pictures  of  red  and 
white  cows  on  green  fields  topped  by  square  yards 
of  rankest  blue— exquisitely  woven  abominations. 
Not  till  after  much  pressing  will  he  unfold  from 
hidden  corners  those  cherished  treasures  rescued 
from  the  great  loot,  and  stand  before  you  an 
artist  false  to  his  craft.     At  Shan-hai-kwan,  on  the 
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Manchurian  border,  where  the  Great  Wall  ends  in 
the  Yellow  Sea,  it  is  pierced  by  the  northern  railway, 
and  so  these  things  have  come  about  ;  you  can  get 
from  London  to  Pekin  in  a  few  days  now,  but  there 
is  a  price  to  pay  for  passing  through  that  Wall  that 
cannot  be  settled  with  Russian  roubles. 

An  impression  is  abroad  that  anything  will  go 
down  with  the  visiting  foreign  devil,  who  must  be 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  his  gold,  and  tons  of  costly 
rubbish  are  disposed  of  to  the  buyer  of  small 
discrimination,  who  sees  nothing  but  the  highest 
art  in  all  things  Oriental,  and  places  his  orders 
wholesale  at  the  showy  emporiums  of  the  Treaty 
Ports. 

Failing  a  knowledge  of,  or  the  time  to  search  for, 
the  hidden  genuine  treasure,  there  is  more  profit  to 
be  found  in  roaming  about  the  native  bazaars, 
groping  in  dark  and  dusty  corners  of  tiny  shops, 
and  ransacking  the  accumulated  oddments  that 
form  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  obscure  native  pedlar, 
who  receives  with  complacency  a  tenth  of  the  price 
demanded  and  makes  no  charge  for  admission  to 
the  world  of  magic  and  enchantment  where  Aladdin 
still  lives  and  has  his  being. 

In  such  ways  one  may 
store  up  a  host  of  weirdest 
memories  that  touch  the 
imagination  as  lightly  as 
the  hinted  contact  of  a 
moth's  wing  on  the  cheek, 
and  come  and  go  with 
the  elusive  aroma  of  a 
vanishing  morning  dream. 
For  it  is  all  a  strange,  half- 
real  dream,  this  probing 
into  the  back  centuries, 
and  it  is  there  to  be 
dreamed  by  all  who  care 
to  shun  the  everyday 
common  -  places  of  the 
East  where  the  touch  of 
the  Western  hand  has 
brushed  away  the  bloom  ; 
a  dream  to  be  embalmed 
in  its  native  spi<  i 
endure  for  all  time  a. 
ignoble  decay  when  more- 
garish  surroundings 
more  importune  the  mind. 

And  the  small  and  in- 
considerable treasure  and 
priceless  fabric  alike  be- 
come Magician's  Lamp  or 
Magic  Carpet  to  waft  the 


imagination  at  will  back  among  scenes  that'are 
lived  over  again  under  the  mellow  influence  of  Jan 
old  recollection,  gradually  blending  into  the  myth 
and  mystery  of  a  people's  inscrutable  past. 

Inglis  Sheldon-Williams. 
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OTES    ON     SOME     POLISH 
ARTISTS   OF  TO-DAY. 


To  properly  understand  modern 
Polish  art  one  must  study  it  in  the  land  itself,  and 
have  personal 'acquaintance  with  the  artists.  The 
Poles  have  suffered  much  as  a  nation,  and  the 
sorrow  they  have  endured  has  not  failed  to  leave 
its  mark  on  their  art.  I  speak  of  them  as'a  nation, 
because  the  spirit  of  nationality  is  very  strong  in 
the  Pole,  whether  he  owes  political  allegiance  to 
Russia,  Germany,  or  Austria. 

In  these  notes  I  propose  to  speak  only  of  some 
of  the  leading  artists  belonging  to  Galicia  or  Aus- 
trian Poland.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  artists 
of  one  political  division  of  the  country  hold  aloof 
from  those  of  others  ;  such  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  for  the  society  of  artists  founded  some  ten 
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years  ago,  and  going  by  the  name  of  "Sztuka,"  in- 
cludes among  its  members  many  who  live  in 
Russian  and  German  Poland. 

Among  present  day  exponents  of  the  national 
feeling,  Jacek  Malczewski  occupies  a  leading  posi- 
tion. He  was  born  in  1855  in  a  small  place  in 
Russian  Poland,  but  like  many  of  his  compatriots 
has  chosen  Cracow  as  his  home,  for  in  Galicia  the 
Pole  is  free.  A  man  of  passionate,  poetic  feeling, 
versed  in  the  literature  and  history  of  his  country, 
and  filled  with  an  ever-glowing  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
he  passes  his  days  in  the  silence  of  his  studio,  living 
in  a  world  of  his  own.  He  belongs  to  no  com- 
munity of  artists,  but  the  pictures  he  from  time  to 
time  gives  to  the  world  show  him  to  be  an  ardent 
patriot.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
of  his  woiks  is  that  illustrating  the  death  of  a  young 
wife  in  a  Siberian  hut,  the  incident  being  taken 
from  the  patriotic  poem  "Anhelli,"  by  Julius 
Slowach.  This  Death  of  Ellenai  touches  us  to 
the  quick,  the  sorrow  of  the  young  husband  in  its 
desperate  passion  finds  an  echo  in  our  hearts, 
and  we  fesl  with  him  as,  in  a  fervour  of  undyaig 
love  and  gratitude,  he  bestows  a  farewell  kiss  on 
the  foot  of  his  departed  companion.  Genre 
subjects  such  as  this  are,  however,  not  the  only 
things  Malczewski  paints.    He  is  a  mystic  who  sees 


visions  all  around  him,  and  who  holds  that  just 
as  everything  in  nature  bears  an  affinity  to  all  other 
things  in  nature,  so  also  do  human  beings  to  others 
til  their  kind.  The  picture  called  The  Beetle,  repro- 
duced on  p.  125,  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
this  side  of  his  art.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  young 
girl  gizing  intently  on  the  movement  of  a  beetle 
slowly  crawling  over  her  hand.  Looking  over  her 
shoulder  is  a  youth — her  "other  self"  or  "affinity." 
In  some  of  his  pictures  this  affinity  seems  to  take 
the  form  of  a  protecting  angel,  not  merely  swaying 
in  the  air,  but  alive  and  tangible  :  but  whatever 
form  it  takes  it  is  never  obtrusive. 

Ferdynand  Ruszczyz,  too,  possesses  a  poetical 
nature,  subtle  and  deep,  but  his  characteristics 
differ  widely  from  those  of  Malczewski.  His  works 
are  full  of  what  the  Germans  call  "Stimmung,"  a 
quality  which  is  manifest  alike  in  such  glimpses  of 
peaceful  home  life  as  he  gives  us  in  the  Interior, 
reproduced  here  (p.  125),  as  in  those  of  his  pictures 
in  which  the  more  rugged  life  of  the  peasantry  is 
portrayed,  though  at  the  same  time  there  is  not 
lacking  a  certain  tendency  to  style.  Henryk 
Szczyglinski's  Homeward  also  shows  this  tendency  ; 
there  is  no  lack  of  originality  here,  either  in 
conception  or  treatment,  and  the  rendering  of 
atmosphere  is  admirable. 
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too,  is  a  decorator,  an  arts-and-crafts 
man,  a  designer  of  furniture,  but  pre- 
eminently a  designer  of  stained-glass 
windows  resplendent  in  rich  colour- 
ing, interwoven  with  threads  of  gold. 
His  fancy  is  exuberant,  his  expres- 
sion gorgeous,  and  well  calculated 
to  stimulate  religious  fervour.  The 
cathedrals  of  Plock,  Cracow,  Fri- 
bourg,  and  other  cities  contain 
windows  designed  by  Professor 
Mehofter,  who  can  count  himself 
a  leader  in  this  domain  of  art.  In 
his  pictures,  too,  his  fancy  is  poetical 
and  rich,  yet  he  always  knows  when 
to  restrain  it.  In  such  a  picture  as 
Ein  Seltsamer  Garten  (reproduced 
on  page  115)  he  gives  play  to 
his  joyful  fantasy,  and  the  colouring 
is  exquisite.  The  same  qualities  the 
artist  also  shows  in  his  dreamy  pic- 
ture, The  Muse.  In  his  portraits 
Professor  Mehoffer  loves  daring 
colours,  reminding  one  in  this  re- 
spect of  the  Spanish  school. 

Professor  Falat  is  director  of  the 
Imperial  School  of  Arts  in  Cracow, 
where  many  of  the  other  Polish 
artists  are  teachers.  He,  too,  pos- 
sesses  marked   individuality.       He 
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Stanislaus  Wyspianski,  besides  being 
a  painter,  is  a  poet,  whose  works  have 
a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of 
his  country.  He  is,  moreover,  a  crafts- 
man, a  designer  of  stained  glass  windows, 
and  a  decorator.  He  lives  in  a  little 
place  in  Galicia  awaiting  the  end,  which 
is  slowly  but  surely  approaching,  for  his 
work  on  earth  is  over.  In  his  designs 
for  stained  glass  windows  he  shows  a 
penchant  for  flaming  colours,  whii  h  eem 
to  come  out  from  and  envelop  the 
shadows  like  tongues  of  fire.  Put  in 
his  pictures  he  is  more  subdued.  lie 
loves  to  depict  the  peasant  people  among 
whom  he  lives,  and  who  with  thair  rugged 
faces,  full  of  character  and  expression, 
and  their  traditional  costum*  . 
powerfully  to  him. 

Another  strong  and  rich  talent  is  that 
of  Professor  Josef  von    Mehoffer.     He, 
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a  keen  love  of  nature  ami  intimacy  of  treatment  ; 
the  colouring  is  especially  captivating. 

Josef  Chelmonski  is  a  painter  of  game  and 
wild  fowl,  storks  in  flight,  and  like  subjects. 
Me,  too,  has  breadth  of  treatment  and  Mire 
draughtsmanship.  His  art  is  thoroughly  healthy, 
and  he  has  remained  national  spite  of  the  fart 
that  he  has  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Paris,  as  have 
other  of  these  artists. 

Kasimir  Sichulski  who  exhibits  at  the  Vienna 
ITagenbund,  and  whose  work  has  been  already 
referred  to  in  The  Studio,  also  possess :s  a 
Strong  and  original  talent:  he  is  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  p-esent  generation  of  Polish 
artists,  and  studied  at  the  Cracow  Academy. 
His  favourite  subjects  are  those  of  peasant  life. 
His  method  savours  somewhat  of  fresco  ;  his 
talent  is  undoubted,  and  it  will  lie  interesting  to 
watch  the  outcome  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  where  he 
is  at  present  studying.  His  colouring  is  certainly 
crude,  but  nevertheless  his  work  is  always 
powerful. 

Josef  Pankiewicz  is  an  artist  of  rare  gifts.  He 
has  painted  many  pictures  of  Cracow,  which  is  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  sjmpathetic  artist.  One  of 
these  pictures,  that  of  an  old  Gothic  church  in 


has  painted  many  hunting  scenes,  full 
of  life  and  movement,  for  hunting  is 
his  chief  recreation.  He  also  takes  a 
special  delight  in  spending  long  hours 
in  the  depths  of  winter  searching  the 
masses  of  snow  and  studying  their  lines. 
'■ahi  ia  offers  her  attists  almost  as  rich 
a  harvest  of  snow  as  do  countries  farther 
north. 

Stanislaw  Czajkowski  is  a  landscape 
painter  of  indubitable  merit.  He 
chooses  intimate  bits  of  country  life, 
su<h  as  in  the  picture  here  reproduced 
(page  126),  which  represents  an  old 
farmhouse,  breathing  a  delightful  atmo- 
sphere of  peace  and  rest. 

Jan  Stanislawski,  who  died  some 
few    months   ago  at    the   early 

ir,    did    some    1  w  1 II.  nt    work. 
H'   l.a.l  .1  pr<  dilei  tion  for  small  land- 
filled    now    with    gloomy    sad- 
;  ow  with   radiant   bright  1 

his  was  a  loving,  variable  nature.     His 
work    is  so   fine,    that   it    is    prai 
impossible  to    reproduce    it ;    it   shows 
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Cracow,  with  copper  beeches  before  it,  is  espe- 
cially attractive  by  reason  of  its  rhythm  and  capital 
rendering  of  the  contrast  between  the  grey  ot  the 
architecture  and  the  brown-reds  of  the  trees.      But 


portra: 
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even  better  than  his  landscapes  is  the  picture  of 
his  mother  (p.  117),  which  shows  great  depth  of 
feeling.  The  breadth  of  treatment  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  light  suggest  the  influence  of  Rem- 
brandt, though  he  is  no  blind  follower  of  the 
master,  for  this  portrait  has  its  peculiar  and  national 
vein.  Pankiewicz  is  also  excellent  as  a  graphic  artist. 
Julius  Makarewicz  at  the  present  time  is  doing  but 
little  exhibition  work,  for  he  is  engaged  in  decorating 
the  old  home  of  the  Polish  kings.  Before  the 
residence  was  transferred  to  Warsaw,  the  "  Wawel," 
as  the  palace  is  called,  must  have  been  truly  mag- 


nificent. It  is  now  being  restored  as  fai  as  possible 
on  its  original  lines,  and  I  lie  Emperor  is  contribut- 
ing a  yearly  sum  out  of  his  privy  purse  towards  its 
restoration.  Makarewicz  finds  his  chief  delight  111 
painting  national  types  such  as  form  the  subject 
of  his  picture  here  reproduced,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  his  methods. 

Professor  Theodor  Axentowicz  has  travelled  in 
many  countries,  including  Prance  and  England.  He 
favours  pastel  drawing,  but  he  seems  to  have  two 
distinct  modes  of  expression,  cne  Parisian,  as  shown 
in  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  the  other  purely  national, 
as  shown  in  his  picture  of  a  Ruthenian  girl,  of 
which  a  coloured  repioduction  accompanies  these 
notes.  In  this  Ruthenian  Peasant  Girl  we  have  a 
characteristic  delineation  of  a  Galician  female— - 
one  of  those  who  once  a  year  come  horn  the  moun- 
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tlins  to  fetch  their  supply  of  holy  water,  and  their 
candles  to  burn  on  holy  days  and  saints'  days.  In 
this  picture  Prof.  Axentowicz  is  at  his  best. 

There  are  many  other  Polish  art'sts  worthy  ot 
note,  though  there  is  not  space  sufficient  to  do 
more  than  mention  names  ;  for  instance,  Stanislaw 
Kuczborski,  Karol  Maszkowski,  Kasimir  Poch- 
walski,  a  well  known  and 
appreciated  portrait  paint- 
er who  is  now  a  Professor 
in  Vienna,  Karol  Frycz, 
Leon  Wyczolkowski,  who 
paints  delightful  bits  of 
old  Cracow  and  who  is  also 
a  graphic  artist,  and  <  Hga 
Boznanska,  who  ranks  as 
the  first  woman  artist  in 
Poland ;  nor  would  it  be 
out  of  place  to  mention 
Jan  Styk,  the  illustrator  of 
"  Quo  Vadis,"  though  he 
lives  in  Paris  and  does  not 
exhibit  with  the  "  Sztuka." 

It  remains  only  to  say 
something  of  the  two  chief 
sculptors  of  Poland.  \V. 
Szymanowski  and  Profes- 
sor Konstanty  Laszczka. 
The  former  began  his 
artistic  career  as  a  painter, 
and  only  took  to  sculpture 
after     settling     in     l'ari>, 


where  he  has  lived  for  many 
years.  His  first  essays  in 
plastic  art  were  small  figures, 
which  notwithstanding  their 
size,  were  not  at  all  lacking 
in  vigorous  treatment.  His 
Maternite,  here  reproduced, 
is  representative  of  his  best 
work.  Professor  Laszczka 
also  possesses  great  indivi- 
duality and  rare  talent  for 
expressing  it,  though  his 
subjects  are  widely  different 
from  those  of  Szymanowski. 
From  what  has  been 
said,  and  especially  from 
the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, it  will  be  gathered 
that  Poland  is  making 
good  progress  in  art.  The 
old  ideas  and  academic 
methods  imported  from 
abroad  are  fast  being  discarded,  and  giving  place 
to  a  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  at  the  same  time, 
national  art,  which  need  not  be  ashamed  of  being 
seen  side  by  side  with  that  of  other  countries.  It 
is  gratifying  to  record  that  wherever  the  Poles  have 
exhibited,  they  have  met  with  warm  welcome — 
more  particularly  in  Vienna,  where  most  of  those 
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referred  to  in  the  course  or 
these  notes  exhibit  from 
time  to  time  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Secession,  with  which 
several  of  them  are  definitely 
associated  as  members 
A.  S.  L. 

THE  SALON  OF 
THESOCIETE 
XATIONALE 
DES    BEAUX-ARTS. 

For  some  time  past  one 
has  watched  the  growth  of 
an  evolution  which,  should 
it  continue  a  little  longer, 
must  end  in  robbing  the 
Salons  of  a  great  part    of 

their  charm.  The  displays  by  single  artists,  or  by 
groups,  have  now  become  so  numerous  that  most 
pictures,  before  appearing  at  the  Grand  Palais,  have 
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(See  previous  article) 


been  already  seen  elsewhere — at  the  Orientalistes, 
the  Aquarellistes,  the  Pastellistes,  the  Peintres 
Militaires,  the  Peintres  de  Paris,  or  at  the  Union 
Artistique  or  Volney  Clubs,  not  to 
mention  numberless  studio  dis- 
plays. So,  for  those  who  had 
attended  these  shows,  there  was 
not  much  that  was  new  to  be 
gleaned  in  this  Salon  of  1907, 
albeit  one  could  not  reproach  it 
with  being  much  worse  than  its 
predecessors.  Let  us  now  glance 
at  the  principal  things  worth  re- 
membering. 

In  the  first  place,  a  room 
was  devoted  to  Bracquemond, 
the  engraver,  and  this  homage  to 
the  great  master  of  his  art  has  my 
sincere  approval.  Too  often  it 
happens  that  the  Parisian  public 
forgets  those  who  leave  it ;  and  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  we  should 
thus  be  reminded  of  this  illustrious 
survivor  of  the  great  race  of  artistic 
giants  of  the  19th  century.  The 
collection  of  Bracquemond's  work 
was  very  complete,  and  the  proofs 
exhibited  at  the  Nationale  almost 
all  came  from  the  artist's  private 
collection,  while  some  had  been 
lent  by  collectors.  To  these  were 
added  some  of  his  paintings  and 
decorative  art  work  ;  thus  we  had, 
by  u.  szymanowski  right  in    the   heart  of  the    Salon, 
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a  little  display  of  highest  import  and  of  profound 
instructiveness. 

Decorative  painting  was  represented  this  year  by 
sundry  morceanx  of  much  interest.  One's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  straightaway—  and  itwas  right  that 
it  should  be  so — to  the  two  great  ceilings  by 
Besnard,  intended  for  the  cupola  of  the  Petit- 
Palais.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the 
value  of  these  two  works,  which,  as  seen  here,  were 
neither  in  the  place  nor  in  the  light  in  which  they 
will  be  viewed  eventually.  Without  taking  these 
truths  into  consideration,  one  might  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  express  less  admiration  for  these  works 
than  for  other  famous  productions  of  this  great 
painter — might  find  them  deficient  in  brilliancy  of 
colour,  and  otherwise  lacking  from  the  decorative 
point  of  view.  One  of  these  vast  compositions  is 
entitled  La  Mature.  It  represents  the  flight 
through  the  clouds  of  a  sort  of  Titan  of  diabolic 
aspect,  bearing  a  woman  in  his  arms.  In  their 
rush  through  space  the  pair  leave  behind  them  a 


number  of  fluttering  cupids,  and  altogether  the 
work  recalls  Tiepolo,  without  his  joyous  gaiety. 
The  other  panel  shows  us  La  Pensie,  pale  and 
aloof,  soaring  through  the  air,  while  beneath  her 
a  human  couple  encounter  Death,  in  the  shape  of 
a  woman  of  cameo-like  features  Besnard's  work 
is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  judged  right  off. 
One  must  wait  to  see  it  in  its  proper  place  before 
venturing,  after  long  and  careful  study,  to  pass  a 
final  opinion  thereon. 

The  four  panels  by  M.  Gaston  la  Touche, 
destined  to  be  placed  in  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, formed  a  charming  decorative  ensemble.  The 
artist,  recalling  the  fact  that  the  office  of  the 
Ministry  was  once  the  mansion  of  the  du  Barry, 
has  let  his  inspiration  go  back  to  the  18th  century. 
His  panels,  Le  Desir  de  Plaire,  La  Bo/ite  d'ame, 
La  Tendresse  du  Coeur,  and  L' Amour  maternel, 
while  quite  modern  as  to  treatment,  have  yet 
preserved  something  of  the  grace  of  the  grand 
Steele.     Apes  there  are    like    those  of    Huet,  and 
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smiling  landscapes  of  the  Boucher  sort,  with  the 
igipans — or  satyrs — which  La  Touche  likes  to  put 
into  his  canvases. 

M.  Francis  Auburtin  has  this  year  obtained  high 
success  with  his  big  picture,  La  Font  et  la  Mer, 
which  was  one  of  the  "pictures  of  the  season," 
and  deserves  close  attention.  The  artist  has  given 
to  his  sea  a  transparency  and  a  colour  which 
indicate  that  it  has  been  well  pondered  and 
painted  avec  amour.  The  sky  is  clear,  and  the 
dark  forest,  descending  right  to  the  water's  edge, 
might  well  be  peopled  by  the  nymphs  of  poesy. 
Altogether  this  is  decorative  in  the  highest  degree. 
M.  Blanche  this  year  revealed  himself  an 
artist  of  [many  parts.  In  his  Verre  de  J  'enise  (re- 
produced in  The  Studio,  August,  1905,  p.  223), 
and  in  the  picture  called  The  Shrimp  Girl,  I  know 
not  whether  most  to  admire  the  delicate  art  of  their 
composition  or  his  strong  qualities  as  a  painter.  His 
Portrait  of  Thomas  Hardy  afforded  a  complete  reve- 
lation of  the  care  he  has  taken  to  express  the 
whole  character  and  personality  of  his  model. 

While  Cottet  is  somewhat  neglecting  Brittany 
nowadays  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  certain 
interesting  experiments  in  portraiture,  his  friend 
Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  true  to  his 
old  love,  his  large  picture,  entitled  La  Grande 
Messe,  being  a  continuation  of  those  masterly 
series  of  Breton  life  which  visitors  have  admired 
in  former  Salons.  In  his  latest  work  he  shows 
us  the  village  church,  with  a  variegated  swarm 
of  choir  boys  in  the  foreground ;  then  the  dense 
mass  of  worshippers,  from  which  stand  out  clearly 
the  large  white  coifs  of  the  nuns,  alternating 
with  the  warm-toned  head-gear  of  the  bigoudines, 
the  whole  forming  one  of  those  characteristic 
compositions  wherein  M.  Simon  excels. 

From  the  rough  Brittany  of  Simon  we  plunge 
straightaway  with  M.  de  la  Gandara  into  the 
extreme  refinement  of  Parisian  life.  His  portrait 
of  the  lady  in  pink  (Signora  d'Annunzio)  was 
indicative  of  all  the  painter's  habitual  qualities  ; 
in  a  word  it  is  spiritue/,  delicate  and  graceful. 

In  the  company  of  M.  Lobre,  an  assiduous 
student  of  Versailles,  we  were  introduced  to 
"interior''  painting,  which  this  year  had  many 
accomplish!  il  followers,  few  among  whom,  how- 
ever, reached  the  high  level  of  M.  Walter  Gay, 
whose  exhibits  become  year  by  year  more 
refined  and  more  harmonious. 

M.  Prinet,  who  displays  a  plein-air  piece  full 
of   sunshine   and  gaiety,   had  also  an    interior. 
Both   were  quite  charming    in    their  essentially 
different  ways. 
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M.  Rene  Menard,  as  a  true  descendant  of 
Poussin,  sent  a  romantic  landscape  impregnated 
with  the  noble  sincerity  which  marks  his  work. 
In  this  same  apartment — a  sort  of  salon  carre  in 
which  the  various  canvases  are  displayed  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  clash  against  very  charming  blue- 
grey  hangings  —  we  had  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Trianon  period  in  the  portrait  of  Mile.  Pierat, 
by  Guirand  de  Scevola,  rich-tinted  nudes,  re- 
calling the  Venetian  school  of  M.  Caro-Del- 
vaille,  and  sundry  very  prosaic  and  vulgar 
bourgeois  by  M.  Raffaelli,  who,  his  realism  not- 
withstanding, still  remains  the  able  artist  we  know 
him  to  be. 

M.  Jeanniot  had  four  canvases,  all  charming  in 
their  animation  and  sincerity.  The  girl  swinging 
in  a  rocking-chair  was  particularly  delightful. 

The  sea-pieces  by  M.  Chevalier  and  the  Dutch 
landscapes  by  MM.  Waidmann  and  Stengelin 
formed  notes  of  colour,  instinct  with  variety  and 
attraction. 
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LE   BONTE   D'AME."      BY 
GASTON   LA   TOUCHE 


'LA    TENDRESSE    DU    CGEUR" 
BY   GASTON    LA   TOUCHE 


"L'AMOUR   MATERNEL" 
BY   GASTON    LA   TOUCHE 
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M.  Dinet  still  shines  as  an  Orientalist,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  rendering  all  the  warm  splendour 
of  Africa  in  the  draperies  that  cover  the  body  of 
Zeinel  the  Enchantress.  Beside  this  picture  he 
exhibited  a  little  portrait — at  once  very  amusing  and 
very  life-like — of  M.  Cheramy,  the  well  known 
Parisian  collector.  A  fine  and  sober  portrait  was 
that  of  M.  Beurdeley,  another  celebrated  collector, 
by  Zorn.  M.  liriand,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, was  less  felicitously  handled  by  M.  A. 
Berthon  ;  but  M.  Maurice  Donnay,  the  dramatist, 
formed  the  subject  of  an  excellent  portrait  by  Abel 
Faivre.  MM.  Raymond,  Woog,  Picard,  Ablett 
and  Lavery  also  displayed  portraits  of  men  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  the  hope  that  by  next  year  they 
may  have  turned  their  attention  to  feminine  grace. 

M.  1- riant,  with  the  exactitude  and  the  restraint 
which  characterise  his  work,  executed  an  almost 
too  striking  likeness  of  M.  Dubufe. 

M.  Carolus  Duran,  the  Villa  Medicis  giving  him 
plenty  of  leisure,  continues  to  send  from  Rome 
portraits  which  add  nothing  new  or  personal  to  a 
popular  style  of  art  in  which  he  has  few  superiors. 

Mr.  Harold  Speed  proved  to  us  by  his  portrait  of 
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King  Edward  VII.  that  "official"  painting  has  the 
same  qualities  and  presents  the  same  dangers  all 
the  world  over.  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  is  losing 
his  rare  gifts  and  becoming  a  painter  of  popular 
subjects,  which  can  never  appeal  to  those  who  love 
personality  and  study.  It  was  sad  to  see  his  fine 
talent  evaporating  in  this  way. 

The  posthumous  exhibition  of  some  of  Fritz 
Thaulow's  canvases  intensified  one's  sorrow  at  his 
demise,  for  they  showed  the  artist  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  powers.  Happily  there  are  some  still  living, 
but  deserving  of  remembrance  when  they  shall  be 
gone,  to  console  us  for  those  we  have  already  lost; 
among  them  are  M.  Lhermitte,  always  worthy  of 
himself,  and  M.  Rene  Billotte,  who,  as  the  inter- 
preter of  the  tender,  melancholy  hours  he  holds  so 
dear,  continues  to  hold  close  communion  with 
nature. 

M.  Zakarian,  whose  genre  work  never  fails  to 
remind  one  of  the  masters  in  that  department  of 
art,  exhibited  five  superlatively  good  examples  of 
still-life.  Mme.  Madeleine  Lemaire  renounced 
her  flower  paintings  in  favour  of  a  genre  subject, 
Le     Bain    de     Chloris,    in     which    all     her     deli- 
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cacy  of  palette  was  once  more  apparent.  Among 
the  legion  of  flower  painters  one  has  to  make 
mention  of  M.  Karbowsky,  who  has  a  very  personal 
gift;  of  Mme.  Devolve,  who  continues  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  her  name;  and  of  M.  Dumont, 
whose  six  exhibits  were,  without  exception,  very 
beautiful.  Now  that  our  great  Fantin  is  no  more, 
M.  Dumont  is  certainly  the  best  painter  of  flowers 
of  our  modern  French  school. 

H.  F. 

TALASHKINO:  PRINCESS  TENI- 
SHEF'S    SCHOOL  OF  RUSSIAN 
APPLIED    ART. 
BY  C.  DE  DANILOVICZ. 

Two  great  currents,  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  intimate  opi- 
nions of  two  camps,  at  the 
present  time  divide  artistic 
Russia.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  gravitation  of  a  group  of 
artists  towards  the  most  extreme 
Occidental  tendencies,  towards 
the  newest  altars  of  French  art; 
on  the  other,  is  a  revival  ot 
the  tradition  whose  treasures 
the  centuries  have  accumulated 
in  old  Russia,  the  Rouss  of  the 
period  anterior  to  Peter  the 
Great.  This  latter  current,  more 
profound  and  more  original, 
since  it  is  not  merely  imitative 
and  does  not  seek  to  introduce 
into  Russian  art  elements  foreign 
to  the  Russian  soul,  is  incontes- 
tably  more  interesting  by  reason 
of  its  power. 

Russian  plastic  art,  as  well 
as  Russian  music,  to-day  turns 
towards  the  past,  so  rich  in 
wonders,  and  on  which  the  very 
soul  of  the  people  sets  a  most 
individual  and  original  seal. 
Russian  music  before  Glinka 
was  Italian.  It  was  only  from 
the  time  that  composers  found 
their  inspiration  in  the  melodies 
of  the  people  that  it  acquired 
its  national  and  artistic  value. 
The  same  with  the  sculptural 
and  pictorial  arts.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
thanks    to    ethnographical    re- 


searches, thanks  to  the  birth  of  a  truly  nationalist 
artistic  movement,  exempt,  however,  from  all  trace 
of  Chauvinism,  this  great  truth  was,  so  to  speak, 
discovered  that  Russia  has  not  the  least  need  to 
seek  her  inspiration  from  the  Occident,  that 
without  going  to  make  her  pious  genuflexions  in 
the  little  sanctuaries  of  the  Salon  d'Automne  or 
the  Independants,  she  can  live  and  prosper 
artistically  on  the  immense  capital  bequeathed 
her  by  past  centuries. 

The  simultaneous  birth  of  Russian  operas,  re- 
flecting the  musical  soul  of  the  people,  gave  to 
artists   a  vast   field  of  action   in    decoration   and 
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staging,  which  they  realised  magically  in  a  splendid 
evocation  of  the  life  of  olden  times.  Here 
decorative  ornamentation  revived  and  developed. 
Vasnetzof,  Mmes.  Polenof  and  Yakoutchikof  were 
the  first  zealous  pioneers  in  this.     Mme.  Mamontof, 


who  took  a  warm  interest  in  art,  founded  in  the 
village  of  Abramtzevo,  ii>  the  Moscow  Government, 
ateliers  where  the  artists,  drawing  their  inspiration 
from  the  old  subjects  of  everyday  use,  created  an 
art  which  could  pretend  to  a  Russian  style,  if  style 
there  is.  The  distinction  of  this  movement  lies 
in  its  sincerity,  its  originality  and  the  individual 
vigour,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  each  object. 

Little  by  little  the  importance  of  Mme. 
Mamontofs  ateliers  declined,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  artists  who  were  the  first  to 
promote    this    movement,  and    it    was    then   that 
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Princess  Maiie  Tenishef,  widening  the  limits  of 
a  school  created  by  the  Piincess  Sviatopolk- 
Tchetvertynska  at  Talashkino,  in  the  Government 
of  Smolensk,  founded  the  veritable  Russian  applied 
art.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  inter- 
ested himself  in  this  school,  and  has  assured  it  the 
protection  of  the  Government. 

Princess  Tenishef,  herself  a  remarkable  artist,  at 
once  gathered  round  her  the  best  among  those  to 
whom  the  regeneration   of  Russian  art  was  dear. 
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Serge  Maliutin  took  charge  of  the  studio 
of  sculpture :  this  extraordinary  artist 
seems,  like  Surikoff,  to  pursue,  in  the 
midst  of  our  civilisation,  some  fantastic 
dream  of  the  misty  ages  of  heroes  and 
legends.  His  influence  on  the  debut  of 
the  art  of  Talashkino  was  very  great.  He 
powerfully  sounded  the  forgotlen  note  of 
ancient  epics  with  iheir  marvellous  stories 
of  the  "Sun  Bird"  (zar-ptitza),  the  flaming 
bird  of  the  old  beliefs,  symbol  of  all  the 
epic  past  of  Old  Russia.  Then  Zinovief 
and  Bolotof  p'aced  their  talent  at  the 
service  of  the  Princess  Tenishef,  who 
herself  designed  a  number  of  objects  in 
which  the  decoration,  drawn  from  subjects 
in  the  vegetable  world,  is  richly  deve- 
loped. 

Designs  for  wood-carving  for  furniture, 
caskets,  small  objects  of  everyday  use, 
embroideries  of  rare  beauty,  stuffs  of 
blended  tones,  ceramics,  pottery — in  short, 
everything  connected  with  domestic  life, 
left  Princess  TenishePs  hands  bearing  the 
seal  of  originality.  She  devotes  herself, 
moreover,  to  a  purely  personal  art,  which 
she  cultivates  with  an  incontestable   mas- 


tery—  the  art  of  enamelling.  Her  champs- 
levls  with  their  dull  tones  of  an  ideal  purity, 
composed  in  the  style  so  dear  to  her,  arouse 
a  general  admiration,  and  her  case  at  the  Salon 
of  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  at 
Paris  was  one  of  the  most  remarked.  Her 
works  stood  out  among  others  of  a  more 
commonplace  beauty  by  reason  of  their  richness 
and  subtlety  of  tone,  and  the  originality  ot 
composition,  which  seems  almost  spontaneous 
in  its'individual  power. 

The  objection  has  often  been  raised  that 
ornamentation,  drawn  in  part  from  the  actual 
sources  of  peasant  art,  and  in  part  from  the  rare 
remains  of  the  ornamental  art  of  past  centuries, 
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gave  an  almost  barbaric  note  to  the  productions  of 
the  Talashkino  ateliers.  Yes,  if  you  will,  there 
is  a  stammering  essay  at  speech,  but  it  is  "a 
stammering  in  which  the  spelled-out  sentences 
have  the  spontaneity  and  frankness  of  those 
melodies,  of  those  poems  of  the  people,  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  race  perpetuates  itself." 

By  degrees,  happy  modifications 
and  wider  ideas  introduced  more 
fantasy  and  freedom  into  the  deco- 
ration, which  ceasing  to  be  a  slavish 
reproduction  of  the  models  of 
former  ages,  had  free  scope,  yield- 
ing to  the  improvisation  of  artists 

■ills  drank  from  the  springs 
irary  art,  who  could 
revive  and  apply  to  the  objects  of 
our  everyday  life  the  themes  be- 
queathed by  the  past.  From  this 
time  the  new  an  ,  ,  tred,  .1 
Phoenix  springing   from   tl 

id,    but   like   Antaeus,    ever 
touching  its  native  soil  to    recover 
its  strength   and    beaut}'.      It   was, 
'■rding     to     popular 
tradition  that  the  artists  who  have 
charge  of  the  ateliers  al  Talashkino 
:    the    works    of    which    the 
reproductions    ai  1  ompan) 
article  represent  a  small  selection. 
I  ,  armchairs,  tables,   sump- 
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tuously  embroidered  table- 
cloths, curtains,  everything 
t  hat  emanates  from  Talash- 
kino has  the  charm  of 
being  made  by  hand,  and 
everything  is  stamped  with 
an  originality  of  its  own, 
in  which,  however,  there 
is  nothing  uniform,  for  the 
Princess  Tenishef  never 
sends  out  two  identical 
objects  from  her  ateliers. 
The  powerfulness  of  the 
colouring  in  most  of  these 
objects  is  such  as  to  elicit 
our  genuine  admiration, 
as  also  is  the  interlacing 
of  the  line,  which  never- 
theless unrolls  itself  in 
harmonious  curves ;  we 
must  bow  before  the 
science  of  composition 
which  can  so  finely  unite 
the  decoration  to  the  object  decorated — a  truly 
difficult  task,  rarely  undertaken  and  still  more 
rarely  successful  in  the  mechanical  production  of 
to-day. 

Talashkino  also  possesses  its  own  theatre,  where 
representations  of  some  very  interesting  dramatic 
works  are  given,  and  where  a  complete  orchestra 
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play  upon  most  tastefully  decorated  balalaikas. 
Both  in  the  architecture  and  decoration  of  this 
theatre  the  same  concern  for  artistic  refinement  is 
manifest  as  in  other  products  of  the  establishments. 
The  achievements  of  the  Talashkino  ateliers  can- 
not be  compared  with  similar  works  of  the  Occident. 
Their  originality  is  so  strong,  so  surprising,  that, 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  certain  aesthetic  postulates, 
to  certain  formu'a;  of  criticism,  we  feel  that  in 
order  to  judge  them  we  require  a  special  sense  ; 
we  feel  that  it 
is  impossible 
to  measure 
this  art  by  the 
same  standard 
as  that  which 
we  apply  to 
the  art  of  the 
Occident.  It 
is  only  after 
studying  them 
thoroughly, 
after  becom- 
ing familiar 
with  them, 
that  we  can 
form  an  exact 
opinion  of 
and  appreciate  ' 
these  works 
about  which 
hangs  the  per- 


fume of  forgotten  legends, 
these  works  so  wonder- 
fully rich  in  tone  and 
capricious  in  contour,  in 
which  stone,  metal  and 
wood  are  united  for  the 
final  effect. 

And  from  the  various 
objects,  fashioned  after 
the  drawings  of  the  mas- 
ters by  the  rude  hands  of 
the  little  Talashkino  pea- 
sants, emanates  a  force, 
mysterious  and  powerful, 
which  benumbed  by  the 
winter  sleep  of  centuries 
now  wakes  to  the  Spring 
of  a  new  era,  bringing  to 
us  a  fresh  note  in  which 
vibrates  the  highest  beauty 
— the  ingenious  and  sin- 
cere beauty  of  an  art  which 
appears  before  our  ancient  civilization  in  all  its 
shining  "youth — centuries  old.    C.  de  Danilovicz. 

(Some  further  illustrations  of  Talashkino   work 
will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  Thy.  Studio.) 


Messrs.  Lee-Hankey,  G.  Moira,  A.  Withers 
and  A.  Fisher  have  been  awarded  medals  at  the 
Barcelona  Exhibition,  and  Mr.  Brangwyn  a  Special 
Diploma.  Several  English  works  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Government. 
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(From  our  Own  Correspondents) 

LON  I  X  )N.  The  interest  of  the  New  English 
Ait  Club  was  this  season  diminished  by 
the  absence  of  works  from  Mr.  Conder 
and  Mr.  Orpen.  The  student  element 
was,  too,  perhaps,  a  little  in  evidence.  Mr. 
t  contributed  virility  which  in  other  works 
we  seemed  to  miss.  The  most  interesting  contri- 
butions from  outside  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Jamieson,  W.  Shackleton,  1'.  H.  S. 
Shepherd,  A.  Rothenstein,  S.  Teed,  H.  S.  F. 
<  lore,  Mrs.  Mcl.voy  and  Miss  Ethel  Walker. 
Within  the  list  of  membership,  The  Beaver  Hat 
and  the  landscape  The  Bend  of  the  River  parti- 
cipated  of  Mr.  Wilson  Steer's  best  manner;  Mr. 
W.  Ri  ithenstein  was  to  be  found  still  concentrating 
his  earnest  brush  on  the  interpretation  of  Jewish 
rite  with  mingled  sentiment  of  its  simplicity  and 
solemnity.  In  The  Strolling  Players^  Mr.  Tonk's 
subject  seemed  a  problematic  one  chosen  with  a 
view  to  the  treatment  of  certain  effects  of  light, 
the  problems  of  which  seemed  to  lose  their  interest 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  solved  upon  a  subject 
which  did  not  gain  from  such  conscientiously 
realistic  treatment.  Mr.  W.  YV.  Russell's  deli- 
cately-coloured and  natural  A  11  inter  Morning  and 
his  other  subjects  represented  him  well.  In  the 
picture  The  Mill,  rather  than  in  his  portrait,  Pro- 
fessor Brown  gave  his  best.  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes's 
On  the  Grami  Junction  Canal  was  a  canvas  of 
much  beauty,  and  there  was  an  important  work 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Walter  Sickert.  One  corner  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club  Galleries  is  always 
greatly  attractive.  It  is  that  in  which  the  water- 
colours  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  the  pencil  drawings 
of  Mr.  Muirhead  Pone,  and  Mr.  John  are  to  be 
found. 


Galleries,  was  largely  the  outcome  of  her  sojourn 
there. 


Members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Britisli  Artists 
will  be  interested  in  the  new  badge  of  office  di 
signed    by   Mr.   Frampton,   R.A,  for  use  by  the 

President  ol  the  Society  on  o  r<  < tial  occasions. 

ilver,  while  the  band 
dark  blue  silk  relieved  by  silver  mounts. 


Edith   Adie  has  already  been  introdui  i  d 
to  read*  rs  ol  'I  hi  painti  i  ol   garden 

pictures,  and  our  coloured  supplement  furnishes 
another  example  of  her  work  in  this  direction. 
Miss  Adie  has  worked  a  great  deal  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  the  interesting  collection  of  pictures 
of  Gardens  and  Italian  Rock  Villages,  which  she 
has  just  been  showing  at  the  line  Art  Society's 
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Mr.  Van  Wisselingh  has  been  holding  an  exhi- 
bition of  Mr.  Vilhelm  Hammershoi,  whose  interior 
pieces  have  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the 
Guildhall.  But  for  a  certain  monotony  of  vision 
there  seems  no  limit  along  his  chosen  lines  to  Mr. 
Hammershoi's  power.  We  hope  later  on  to  return 
to  the  work  of  this  unusually  interesting  painter. 


The  Rowley  Ga'lery,  Silver  Street,  contained 
last  month  a  number  of  interesting  water-colours 
by  Mr  Frank  Brangwyn,  and  Mr.  Alfred  East; 
and  there  were  also  examples  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Rich's  distinguished  ait,  some  work  by  Mr.  Bert- 
ram Priestman,  Mr.  Sydney  Lee,  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Livens,  the  latter  an  artist  with  the  power  to 
communicate  his  conviction  of  the  beauty  of 
restrained  grey  colour,  but  whose  want  of  courage 
in  that  conviction  leads  him  to  touch  his  work  up 
with  meretiicious  looking  patches  of  pure  colour, 
thus  marring  its  otherwise  naturalistic  charm. 


Genre  painting,  of  a  kind  prevalent  more  than 
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a  generation  ago,  is  revived  in  the  art  of  Mr. 
Ambrose  McEvoy,  who  exhibited  last  month  at 
the  Carfax  Gallery.  Considerable  charm  as  a 
colourist  is  in  this  artist's  possession,  but  he  some- 
times misses  the  grace  of  human  gesture  so 
necessary  to  his  art.  In  certain  moods,  however, 
he  is  not  to  be  rivalled  in  the  line  he  has  chosen. 
As  a  landscape  painter  he  has  much  power,  if  a 
vision  which  is  less  clearly  his  own. 


At  the  Alpine  Club  in  June  Mr.  Sholto  Johnstone 
Douglas  exhibited  a  collection  of  his  portraits. 
The  artist  is  apparently  a  prey  to  indecision  in  the 
matter  of  style,  many  influences,  from  Romsey  to 
Wilson  Steer,  being  apparent.  " Marquise"  Mrs. 
Russell  Bryde,  Study  for  a  Portrait  Group,  and 
the  Lady  Kinross,  however,  were  portraits  of  some 
distinction. 


The  pictures  by  French  and  Dutch  masters  of 
the  nineteenth  century  at  Messrs.  Obach  and. Co. 's, 
from   which    we   reproduce   the  works   by  Corot, 


Rousseau,  Monticelli,  and  Daubigny,  on  this  and  the 
following  pages,  showed  those  masters,  together 
with  the  Marises,  Millet,  Diaz,  Harpignies, 
Courbet,  and  others  of  the  school  at  their  best. 
In  The  Ville  d'Avray — Morning  and  The  Quiet 
River  we  had  all  that  is  most  intimate  of  the 
mood  of  Corot.  The  large  St.  Sebastian  by  that 
painter,  Daubigny's  Le  Verger  and  Millet's  Le  Traite 
d  Union,  were  notable  pictures,  as  was  a  canvas  by 
Monticelli,  painted  at  the  time  when  his  art  had 
budded  into  a  strangely  beautiful  flower  before 
the  efflorescence  of  his  last  period.  His  master, 
Diaz,  was  well  represented  here,  and  Fantin  by  an 
early  work,  the  head  of  a  peasant,  as  well  as  by 
flower  pieces.  M.  Harpignies,  now  long  past  his 
8oth  year,  was  represented  by  a  recent  canvas 
betraying  no  diminution  in  power. 


Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron's  new  Belgian  set  of  etch- 
ings wTere  lately  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James 
Connell  and  Sons,  together  with  a  collection  of 
other  plates  by  the  artist.     Mr.  Cameron's  art  with 
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time  becomes  more  romantic  and  subjective. 
His  accuracy  in  architectural  draughtsmanship 
is  unaffected,  but  as  Mr.  Wedmore  so  ad- 
mirably emphasised  in  his  introduction  to  the 
catalogue,  it  is  architecture  charged  with  human 
association. 


At  the  Leicester  Galleries  Mr.  G.  Denholm 
Armour  has  been  exhibiting  some  sporting  pic- 
tures, and  the  original  drawings  of  subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  Punch.  He  proves  himself  an 
oil-painter  of  achievement,  his  work  being  very 
far  removed  from  that  order  of  coloured  illustra- 
tion which  so  often  is  all  that  denotes  the  trans- 
ference of  a  black-and-white  artist's  energies  into 
the  wider  field.  In  the  same  galleries  a  collection 
of  water-colours  by  Mr.  John  R.  Reid  were  to  be 
seen,  and  with  other  work  of  interest  two  oil- 
paintings  by  Mr.  Charles 
Conder,  showing  the 
master  of  colour  at  his 
best 


and  The  Hollow.  A  finely  executed  little  work 
was  Mr.  H.  S  Tuke's  Blue  Bells,  and  in  Rubella 
Mr.  Bernard  Partridge's  work  was  always  graceful 
and  accomplished.  There  was  fascination  in  A 
Head  by  Mr.  Harrington  Mann.  Mr.  Melton 
Fisher,  to  whom  pastel  has  always  been  a  sym- 
pathetic medium,  was  represented  best  by  the 
two  admirable  portraits  A.  Lys  Baldry,  Esq., 
and  Miss  Violet  Hunt ;  other  portrait  work  of 
much  interest  were  Mr.  Harold  Speed's  drawings, 
Mrs.  J.  von  Glehn's  Mr.  Henry  James,  Lady 
Sassoon's  Dr.  Segond,  and  Miss  Flora  Lion's 
Julius  Friedberger,  Esq.  Very  fine  in  draughts- 
manship were  some  nude  studies  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Rea ;  there  were  to  be  noticed  also  the  works 
of  Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick  and  Mr.  J.  Pennell,]  the 
delicate — if  sometimes  too  pretty — studies  by  Mr. 
Lewis   Baumer,    Mrs.   Borough  Johnson's  Feeding 


The  exhibition  of  the 
Pastel  Society  as  usual 
provided  the  study  of 
many  methods.  A  feature 
of  the  exhibition  was  a 
series  of  portrait  drawings 
by  Mr.  Sargent,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  find  the 
art  of  the  late  11.  B.  Bra- 
bazon  still  represented. 
There  was  a  portrait  study 
by  Mancini  (lent  to  the 
exhibition)  drawn  with 
some  impulsiveness,  but 
with  a  delightfully  nervous 
and  sensitive  touch.  Near 
to  this  picture  Mr.  W*.  (;. 
von  Glehn  exhibited  in 
Lady  Herbert  Scott  a  por- 
trait of  charm  and  finish, 
showing  mastery  of  his 
difficult  material.  Miss  A. 
Airy,  a  new  member,  in 
The  Silk  Gain  rdine  proved 
that  she  understands 
the  particular  charms  of 
her  medium  to  an  excep- 
tional degree.  Mr.  J.  R.  K. 
Duff  has  never  been  more 
interesting  than  in  his 
pictures  The  Farmyard 
M4 
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(Exhibited  at  Messrs.    Obach's   Gallery) 


"THE  QUIET   RIVER."    by  J.  B.  C.  COROT. 
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Miss  L.  Pelling-Hall's  Cornish  Cottages,  Mr. 
11  Marchman's  Chrysanthemums,  Mrs.  Isobelle 
1  >ods-\Vithers'  Autumn  at  Les  Andefys,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Jacomb-Hood's  study  The  Duke  of  Plaza  Toros, 
Mr.  G.  II.  Workman's  the  Gondoliers,  Mr.  Carton 
Moore  Park's  Motherless,  and  work  by  Messrs. 
A  L.  Withers,  H.  M.  Livens,  S.  M.  Wiens,  Talbot 
Hughes,  Simon  l!uss\.  \Y.  L.  Bruckman,  A.  Levy 
Dhurmer,  and  Mis5  Sterndale  Bennett. 


At  the  Ryder  Gallery  last  month  some  excep- 
tionally interesting  miniatures  were  shown  by  Mrs. 
( rertrude  Massey.  The  miniature  of  H.M.  Queen 
Alexandra  was  a  model  of  refined  and  skilful 
treatment,  alike  in  the  delicate  colour  scheme,  the 
transparency  of  the  shadows,  and  the  skilful  sup- 
pression of  detail  in  dress.  H.R.H.  Prince  Olaf  of 
Norway,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Col.  Hutcheson  Poe, 
C.B.,  and  Prisa'lla,  daughter  of  Lady  Alice 
Reyntiens  were  also  miniatures  of  great  success. 
Another  phase  of  Mrs.  Massey's  art  is  portraiture 
of  pet  animals,  and  in  this  direction  scarcely  any 


of  them  could  be.  hap'pier  than  the  picture  of 
H.M.  The  Kind's  doj  Punch.  Among  water-colours 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Massey,  Marble  Arch,  The 
Shot  Tower,  and  Park  Lane,  were  very  successful 
pictures,  but  Mr.  Massey's  hand  does  not  yet 
quite  instinctively  follow  the  habit  of  vision  which 
apparently  he  is  cultivating. 

An  exhibition  of  water-colours  by  Mr.  Onorato 
Carlandi,  held  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  showed  an 
artist  working  with  much  sincerity  and  simplicity 
of  style  at  many  different  subjects.  The  Pm/e  S. 
Giovanni,  In  the  Campagna — Saxa  Rubra,  Boats 
at  Ripagrande,  and  Near  the  Famesina,  were  the 
most  interesting  of  these. 

VIENNA.— At  the  Hagenbund  Spring 
Exhibition  one  of  the  centres  of  attrac- 
tion was  the  series  of  grotesque  busts  in 
alabaster  by  Franz  Xavier  Messerschmidt, 
a  sculptor  who  died  more  than  a  century  ago.  He 
was  a  native  of  YVurtemburg,  and  studied  at  the 
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Vienna  Academy  and  in  Rome.  After  hislreturn 
he  became  a  teacher  at  the  |Academy.j  hut  was 
pensioned  soon  after  his  appointment  on  account 
of  his  eccentricities,  whereupon  he  retired  to 
Pressburg,  where  he  died  in  1783  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one.  He  was  a  man  of  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, and  modelled  these  busts  simply  for 
his  own  pleasure,  as  he  said.  A  great  patron 
and  lover  of  art,  Duke  Albrecht  of  Sachsen- 
Tetschen,  son-in-law  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  and  founder  of  the  "Albertina"  Museum, 
Vienna,  offered  to  buy  them  for  1,800  florins, 
a  large  sum  in  those  days,  but  even  this  did 
not  move  the  sculptor,  who  intended,  he  said, 
"to  throw  them  into  the  Danube  when  he  felt 
death  approaching."  ''Meister"  Messerschmidt  in- 
tended doing  a  hundred  of  these  busts,  but  when 
the  Duke  visited  him  had  only  got  as  far  as  the 
sixtieth.  After  many  vicissitudes,  what  remained 
of  those  he  did  were  housed  in  the  Staatsgewerb- 
schule,  Vienna,  and  here  Josef  Urban,  the  architect, 
unearthed  them.  They  were  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  majolica  room,  which 
was  decorated  by  Herr  Urban,  as  were,  indeed,  the 
other  rooms,  except  the  Black  and  White  one,  for 
which  Alfred  Keller,  a  rising  young  architect,  was 
responsible.  


In  the  majolica  "Saal"  was  some  beautiful 
ceramic  work  by  Michael  l'owolny  and  Bertold 
l.ofiler.  showing  variety  of  form  and  true  feeling 
for  style.  Josef  Heu,  a  talented  young  sculptor, 
exhibited  the  marble  bust  of  a  young  Count,  a 
dignified  performance  revealing  that  love  for  his 
work  which  we  associate  with  his  name.  Another 
notable  accomplishment  of  his  was  to  be 
seen  in  a  Mausoleum,  which  occupied  a  space 
by  itself  and  was  infinitely  expressive  of  its 
purpose.  Heinrich  Karl  Scholz  showed  much 
talent  in  his  marble  bust  of  Count  Clam  Galla. 
Franz  Barwig  exhibited  some  excellent  figures  in 
ebony  of  Sunda  panthers,  cats,  and  other  animals, 
and  Emmerich  Simay  some  fine  bronze  studies 
of  monkeys,  in  which  the  intimate  relations  and 
habits  of  monkey  life  are  portrayed.  Simay  also 
contributed  some  excellent  pen  drawings  showing 
conspicuous  ability  and  judgment.  Of  Count 
Herbert  Schaffgotsch's  wood  intarsias  much  could 
be  said.  They  show  beauty  of  form  and  concep- 
tion, fine  artistic  feeling,  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  an  art  which  has  found  but  few  followers. 


Among  the  portrait  painters  Ludwig  Ferdinand 
Graf  and  Ludwig  Kuba  were  to  the  fore.  The 
former  this  time  only  exhibited  pictures  of  chil- 
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dren,  in  which  he  excels.  Ludwig  Kuba's  portraits 
in  pastel  show  much  force  and  energy,  and  his 
oil  portrait  of  his  little  son  was  also  capital. 
Alexander  D.  Goltz  was  very  happy 
in  his  portrait  of  Fraulein  Mary  Mell 
as  Fanny  Willoughby  in  "  Quality 
Street."  Gotthard  Kuehl  (Dresden)  in 
his  portrait  of  himself  and  Mother  and 
Daughter,  both  in  oils,  showed  excel- 
lent examples  of  his  methods.  Walter 
Hampel,  as  usual,  gave  ample  opportu- 
nity to  judge  of  his  varied  powers  in 
portrait  painting,  and  he  also  exhibited 
a  number  of  sketches  in  tempera  and 
water-colours  which  were  highly  pleas- 
ing. A  new  phase  of  his  art  was 
shown  in  some  miniature  portraits 
mounted  as  articles  of  jewellery. 


Rudolf  Junk,  besides 
being  responsible  for  the 
decoration  of  the  cata- 
logue, contributed  several 
woodcuts,  some  in  colours ; 
Alexander  Wilke  pen- 
drawings,  Rudolf  Konopa 
a  number  of  monotypes  of 
scenes  in  Brittany,  some 
of  them  of  great  beauty. 
Richard  Lux's  coloured 
etchings  testify  to  a  high 
degree  of  skill  and  artistic 
feeling  ;  Max  Svabinsky's 
portrait  of  a  gentleman 
was  an  excellent  example 
in  his  well-known  manner 
of  pen  drawing  combined 
with  water-colour  drawing. 
Leopold  Forstner  deserves 
a  word  of  praise  for  his 
stained-glass  windows  (one 
of  which  forms  part  of  the  mausoleum  above  re- 
ferred to),  as  does  Berthold  Loftier  for  his  mural 
decorations.       The    Prag  -  Rudniker    Korbwaren 
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Turning  to  the  landscape  paintings, 
Hugo  Baar's  four  panels,  TAe  Seasons,  call 
iaJ  notice,  on  account  of  the  great 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  symmetry  of 
arrangement  shown.  August  Roth, 
Henryk  Uziemblo,  Kasimir  Sichulski, 
Franz  Simon,  Rudolph  Junk,  and  Paul 
Ress  exhibited  good  examples  of  their 
work.  The  last-mentioned  sent  but 
one  picture,  A  Winter  Evening,  admir- 
able for  its  rendering  of  atmosphere 
and  the  motion  of  the  trees. 
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is  painted  with  admirable 
feeling  ;  and  excellent,  too, 
is  the  rendering  of  the  old 
Polish  table-cover,  with  its 
mellow  golden  tones. 
Laszlo's  contribution  con- 
sisted of  two  portraits  of 
ladies.  Countess  Jean  Je 
Caste/lane  and  the  artist's 
mother,  the  latter  a  small 
square  picture  with  a  dark 
background,  which  serves 
to  bring  the  features  of  the 
old  lady  into  prominence. 
Professor  Heinrich  von 
Angeli  sent  but  one  picture, 
a  young  girl  in  profile. 


BY    VICTOR    SCIIAKF 


Fabrication,  Vienna,  contributed  some  very  ex- 
cellent examples  of  wicker-work  furniture,  designed 
by  YVilhelm  Schmidt. 


At   the   spring    exhibition    at    the    Kunstlerhaus 
portraits,  as  usual,  played  an  important  role.     The 
latest  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  painted 
by    Leopold   Horovitz,   attracted    much   attention, 
and  certainly  it  is  a  fine   work.       It    was  painted 
three  years  ago,  and  the  Emperor  gave  nine  sittings 
for    it.      The  original    was 
presented    to    Prince    von 
Biilow,     while     the     work 
shown  at  the  Kunstlerhaus 
was,  first  of  all.  the  sketch, 
but  the  artist  has  since  then 
made  it  into  a  finished  work, 
and  it  is  one  of  the   finest 
portraits   of    the    Emperor 
existing.      His    portrait    of 
Ritter  Paul  von   Si  hoeller 
is  an  excellent  work, 
cially  as  regards  the  paint- 
ing of  the  hands  and  the 
pose.      Horoviu's   portrait 
of  his  youngest  daughter  is 
a  fine  example  of  girl  por 
traiture.      She  is  depicted 
seated  at  a  table,  with  her 
arms    resting    on    a    large 
volume,  and  the  oval  face, 
with  its  intellectual  features,  "thb  pond  in  ihf.  wi 


John    Quincey    Adams' 
portrait      of    Fraulein 

Hufteiifel,  a  favourite 
actress,  as  Miss  Chiltern  in 
Oscar  Wilde's  "Ideal  Husband"  (p.  1 5 1 )  found  many 
warm  admirers.  The  introduction  of  the  mirror 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  another  aspect  of 
the  face  is,  of  course,  not  a  new  idea  ;  but  the 
picture  as  a  whole  is  excellently  composed, 
and  particularly  felicitous  is  the  contiast  of  the 
actress's  dark  brunette  beauty  with  the  yellow 
and  white  of  her  frock.  The  portrait  of  Frau 
Drill-Orridge,  the  singer,  is  a  striking  study  in 
black-and-white  by  the  same  artist ;   except  for  the 
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old  Gobelin  tapestry  back- 
ground, the  pose  and 
general  arrangement 
showed  the  influence  of 
the  old  English  ma 
the  eighteenth  century, 
especially  Gainsborough. 


Arthur  von  Ferraris's  two 
portraits  were  good  exam- 
ples of  this  artist's  methods. 
Victor  Scharf's  profile  por- 
trait of  a  gentleman  sitting 
in  an  old  armchair  is  a 
dignified  work,  the  expres- 
sive and  characteristic 
features  being  delineated 
with  that  intimacy  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  artist. 
His  portrait  of  a  young 
lady  in  a  sealskin  jacket, 
too,  was  excellent  as  a  study 
in  browns.  W.  V.  Kraus/.'s 
portrait  of  a  lady,  Fran  A'., 
showed  a  marked  advance 
on  his  earlier  work.  As  a 
portrait  it  is  extremely 
good,  and  the  delicate  sheen 
of  the  yellow  and  blue  shot 
silk  gown  is  admirably  ren- 
dered. Paul  Joanowitch, 
Hans  Larwin,  Karl  F,  Gsur, 
and  Edward  Yeith  were 
all  well  represented,  as  were 
Heinrich  Rauchinger  and  Kasimir  I'ochwalsk 
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There  were  many  good  landscapes  —  Hans 
Ranzoni,  M.  Suppantschitsch,  Eduard  Kasparides, 
Josef  Jungwirth,  Karl  O'Lynch  of  Town,  Heinrich 
Tomec,  Ferdinand  Brunner  and  other  well  known 
artists  being  represented  by  characteristic  works. 
Hugo  1  Jarnaut's  Pond  in  the  Wood  is  one  of  his 
favourite  motives:  a  pond  with  tall  reeds,  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  the  winds,  in  the  background 
tall  trees  through  which  the  light  is  thrown  and  re- 
flected on  the  stagnant  water.  Eduard  Zetsche 
exhibited  some  of  those  charming  scenes  of  country 
life  in  Austrian  villages,  with  which  he  has  made 
himself  so  intimately  acquainted.  Eduard  Ameseder 
showed  a  decorative  painting  of  a  piece  of  water 
with  ducks  swimming  near  the  land.  Nikolaus 
Schattenstein's  large  picture  Rbmische  Lieder  gained 
many  admirers.  Nine  persons,  life-sized,  are 
shown  sitting  on  the  grass,  playing  the  guitar  and 
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making  love ;  behind  are  trees.  The  colouring,  as 
becomes  the  subject,  is  very  vivid,  the  attitudes 
of  the  figures  easy  and  graceful.  This  artist 
also  contributed  some  good  portraits.  Otto 
Henschel's  Before  the  Toilette  testified  to  the 
great  advance  which  this  young  artist  has 
made  of  late,  both  in  colouring  and  composi- 
tion ;  he  is  on  the  right  path,  and  will  find  what  he 
is  seeking.  Rudolf  Quittner's  Die  Reise  is  a  daring 
work.  It  is  a  triptych,  the  centre  panel  of  which 
shows  an  interior  with  a  medley  of  travelling  im- 
pedimenta strewn  about  pell-mell,  while  the  left- 
hand  panel  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  train  which 
apparently  is  carrying  the  travellers  to  their  destina- 
tion, represented  by  the  landscape  shown  in  the 
right-hand  panel.  Every  possible  colour  is  given, 
yet  each  seems  to  tone  well  with  the  rest.  Isidor 
Kaufmann,  the  well-known  painter  of  Jewish  types, 
only  sent  one  picture,  Jom  Kippur  (The  Day  of 
A  tout  mail )  ;  a  picture  representing  a  young  bride, 
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veiled  according  to  the  tenets  of  her  religion. 
Seldom  has  an  artist  given  us  a  more  striking 
and  intimate  delineation  of  those  characteristics 
of  his  race,  which  he  so  loves  to  depict,  than  in 
this  work.  Carl  Fahringer's  studies  of  animals  are 
excellent.  Among  the  lady  artists  Tina  Blau  con- 
tributed two  pictures,  one  of  them  an  attractive 
landscape.  Early  Spring,  and  Frau  Wiesinger-Florian 
pictures  of  villages  and  of  gardens  filled  with 
luxuriant  and  glorious  coloured  flowers. 


The  plastic  exhibits  were  as  usual  very  numerous. 
Hella   Unger's  plaquettes  and  Meianie  von  Horset- 


sky's  bust  of  a  gentleman  show  much  merit.  Franz 
Seifert's  Schmerz  is  a  worthy  work ;  Friedrich 
Gornik's  animals,  especially  the  group  of  tigers, 
deserve  warm  recognition ;  Stephan  Schwarz  con- 
tributed some  excellent  plaquettes  and  medals ; 
Anselm  Zinsler,  a  nude  figure  of  a  woman  lying  at 
full  length.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
works  and  showed  great  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  power  of  treatment.  Hans  Schaefer's  medals 
are  always  praiseworthy  ;  and  Johannes  Benk's  por- 
traits of  children  (marble)  impressed  one  by  their 
insight  into  child  life. 
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Many  foreign  artists  exhibited  at 
the  Kiinstlerhaus  this  year,  among 
them  Alfred  East,  Arnesby  Brown 
(who  was  awarded  a  gold  medal) 
and  Alfred  Parsons,  whose  woiks 
found  much  appreciation.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  French 
exhibits.  A.  S.  L. 

BERLIN.— The  Great  Ber- 
lin Art  Exhibition  offers 
a  pleasing  show  this  year. 
There  are  not  as  in  the 
Paris  Salons  magnetising  paintings 
of  monumental  dimensions,  nor 
daring  experiments  of  technical  in- 
ventiveness. There  are  not  as  in 
the  big  London  exhibitions  pictures 
of  extreme  refinement  and  peculiar 
grace.  As  we  wander  through  the 
suite  of  some  fifty  rooms,  most  taste- 
fully fitted  up  on  a  neutral  colour- 
scheme  by  the  architect  Mohring 
and  the  painter  Looschen,  we  miss 
artists  of  originality  and  power,  yet 
our  total  impression  is  one  of  true 
sympathy  with  sane  and  serious  en- 
deavour. The  waves  of  uproar 
have  beaten  somewhat  too  violently 
against  aesthetic  convictions  ir.  Ger- 
many, and  we  are  thankful  for  a 
compromising  spirit  resulting  from 
the  assimilation  of  useful  lessons. 
There  is  no  prominent  nude  and 
no  striking  subject-picture  if  we 
except  Rudolf  Thienhaus'  volumi- 
nous Communion,  with  its  sober 
colouring  and  convincing  charac- 
terisation, or  Heichert's  Salvation 
Army  Prayer  Meeting,  with  its 
psychic  light  effects.  Following  the 
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example  of  Dresden,  a^hall  of  honour  is  devoted 
to  portraiture  new  and  old,  and  excellent  works 
of  Kampf,  Hildebrand,  Thoma,  Steinhausen, 
Herkomer,  Sargent,  Besnard,  Knaus,  Koner,  Gus- 
sow,  Meyn,  Robbecke,  Vogel,  Melchers,  Laszld, 
Schulte  im  Hofe,  and  Bacher,  maintain  their  sig- 
nificance beside  those  of  Van  Dyck,  Raeburn, 
Reynolds  and  C'ourbet. 

Landscape  shows  a  considerable  group  of  gifted 
interpreters.  We  are  always  glad  to  meet  Bracht, 
Frenzel,  Kallmorgen,  Boehme,  lv.  Lessing,  1  >ou- 
zette,  Hoffmann-Fallersleben,  Urban,  Hamacher, 
R.  Kaiser,  and  some  younger  men  as  Hartig, 
Kaiser-Eichberg,  Wendel,  Licht,  Sandrock,  Hans 
von  Petersen  and  Thiem  are  winning  favour 
generally.  Still  life  is  this  year  at  its  best  and 
genre  indifferent.  Early  Florentine  renaissance 
celebrates  a  resurrection  in  the  paintings  of 
Friedrich  Stahl.  Imagination  and  originality 
seem  to  have  only  inspired  some  artists  in  black- 
and-white  and  some  medallists.  German  sculpture 
shows  vitality  and  ability. 
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Some  interesting  single 
exhibits  point  to  marked 
talent  in  various  fields. 
Fritz  Purger,  the  portrait- 
painter,  convinces  us  of 
his  gift  for  seeing  the 
inward  characteristics  of 
his  sitters.  Professor 
Arthur  Kampf,  the  newly- 
elected  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  whose 
appointment  meets  with 
unanimous  approval, 
proves  his  realistic  power, 
his  taste  and  reliable 
draughtsmanship  in  histo- 
rical subjects  and  portrai- 
ture. Carl  Langhammer, 
the  landscape  -  painter, 
develops  more  and  more 
his  art  of  rendering  wide 
stretches  of  country,  cloud- 
effects,  and  thephenomena 
of  light  and  air.      The  sculptor  Schauss,  with  his 
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tendency  to  gracefulness,  and  the  sculptor  Bossard, 
the  thinker,  with  his  straight,  unpliant 
lines,  represent  two  extremes  of  artistic 
bent.  Munich  is  as  well  represented 
by  the  Luitpold  Group  and  the  Kiinstler- 
Genossenschaft  as  are  Diisseldorf, 
Hamburg  and  Dresden.  The  Swedish 
and  Danish  sections  are  particularly 
interesting. 


•  ON   THE  I!A I 
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In  the  section  of  applied  art,  the 
rooms  of  Professor  Bruno  Paul,  some 
of  which  were  shown  last  year  in 
Dresden,  are  helping  a  wisely-balanced 
modernism  to  victory  ;  and  the  show 
of  the  Berliner  Konigliche  Por/.ellan 
Manufactur  is  most  interesting  as  well 
in  its  conservative  part  as  in  the  modern 
works  of  Professor  Schmuz-Baudiss. 

J- J- 

DRESDEN.  — Mr.  Walter 
Sintenis,  recently  returned 
from  Brussels,  where  he 
has  perfected  his  studies 
in  an  atmosphere  of  which  the  late 
Meunier  and  Lagae  were  the  reigning 
spirits,  invited  his  friends  to  a  little 
private  show  of  his  work  arranged 
by  wilhblm  mOllrr-schqbnrfeld  i"   his  studio, 'prior   to    sending  it  all 
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"r.IRL   TYING    HER    HAIR''     BY  W.   SINTENIS 

abroad   to   various   of   the    numerous    exhibitions 
now  open  throughout  Germany. 


The  supple  figure  of  the  girl  tying  her  hair,  is 
one  of  Mr.  Sintenis'  earliest  works,  and  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  draw  general  attention  to  him.  The 
sureness  of  delineation  displays  uncommon  talent  ; 
and  the  keen,  conscientious  modelling  speaks  of 
excellent  powers  of  observation.  As  is  to  be 
expected  in  an  early  work,  the  fidelity  to  nature  is 
rather  too  insistent,  and  the  work  smacks  too  much 
of  the  model.  This  stricture — if  it  be  accepted  as 
one — is  one  to  which  Mr.  Sintenis  ceased  to  expose 
himself  at  an  unusually  early  period  in  his  career. 
It  cannot  be  applied  even  to  the  over  life-size 
statue  of  the  Negro,  although  in  this  case  the 
ethnological  interest-,  involved  were  apt  to  lead 
an  artist  to  cling  to  the  model  more  than  at  other 
times.  This  bronze  statue,  about  eight  feet  high, 
was  bespoken  by  the  great  Hamburg  shipping  firm 
of  Woermann,  who  have  extensive  factories,  etc., 
in  our  African  colonies,  and  who  set  it  up  at  the 
entrance  of  their  new  Hamburg  offices. 


Mr.  Sintenis'  faculty  of  seeing  the  forms  of  nature 
in  a  large  way,  of  simplifying  them  and  imbuing 
them  with  grandeur,  is  strongly  in  evident  - 
as  to  the  admirable  Beauty,  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
Emilia.      A  black-and-white    reproduction   of  the 


Beauty  makes  the  impression  of  its  being  a  large 
statue,  whereas  the  capital  little  bronze  is  only  about 
twelve  inches  high.  The  pose,  indicative  of  a  sort 
of  merciless,  haughty  pride  in  one's  bodily  perfec- 
tion is  excellently  in  keeping  with  the  expression 
and  type  of  the  face  :  a  Juno  rather  than  a  Venus. 
That  a  certain  rigidity  and  grandeur  of  style  is  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  charm  and  grace  is  amply 
proven  by  the  Emilia  to  the  very  tyro.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  hair  is  based  upon  far-reaching  simplifica- 
tion, which  puts  as  wide  a  gap  between  nature  and 
the  work  of  art  as  our  imagination  can  be  made  to 
bridge  over.  But  the  simplification  of  treatment, 
as  regards  the  face,  though  not  as  plainly  recog- 
nisable, is  almost  as  great.  Here  too  all  accidentals, 
all  that  is  ephemeral  in  nature,  is  eliminated  after 
the  same  fashion. 
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At  present  the  artist  is  at  work  modelling  a  life-size 
figure  destined  to  be  executed  in  marble,  of  a  girl, 
sponging  herself,  which  promises  fair  to  excel  all 
that  he  has  done  before.  The  position  resembles 
in  some  degree,  the  antique  Venus  accroupie.  His 
ilution  of  the  problem  was  made  in  Brussels, 
but  it  did  not  quite  satisfy  him.  Now  he  attacks 
it  a  second  time,  and  is  attaining  to  a  greater  har- 
mony of  movement  and  to  a  more  lucid  simplifica- 
tion of  forms  than  ever  before.  H.  W.  S. 

PARIS.  —  following    the  precedent  of  last 
year,  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts     has     organised     a    retrospective 
exhibition  at  the  Pavilion  de  Bagatelle, 
comprising   this    time    a    collection    of    feminine 
portraits   by   past   and   present    members   of    the 
1  ontaining,  as  it  does,  many  fine  things, 
the  exhibition  is  certainly  a  pleasing  one,  but  the 
majority   of   the    pictures   shown   are   still   fresh   in 
me's  memory,  having  figured  at  comparatively 
Salons  ;  not   a   lew  of  them,    moreover,   are 
quite   demode,  and  to  appreciate  them    one  must 
hark  back  some  twenty  or  thirty  years. 


Having   made   these  reservations,   let   us  pause 
awhile  before  some  very  fine  canvases  of  Gustave 
Ricard — not,    however,    without    expressing    some- 
surprise   at   finding    him   here  at    all,   seeing  that 
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he  died  long  before  the  Nationale  was  founded. 
This  worthy  descendant  of  the  great  Venetians  is 
well  represented  by  his  famous  portrait  of  Mme. 
Charles  Roux,  and,  amongst  other  morceaux,  an 
altogether  remarkable  study.  Neither  did  Winter- 
halter  belong  to  the  Nationale,  but  we  are  none 
the  less  pleased  to  see  his  portraits  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  the  Duchesse  de  Morny.  The  three 
generations  of  the  Dubufes  are  represented  by 
works  which  have  a  great  interest  for  us  ;  then  there 
is  Cabanel,  mediocre  and  out  of  date  ;  Chasserieau, 


nuvr  in  tin  1  to  wax 
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refined  and  poetic  ;  Chaplin,  somewhat  doucereux 
at  times,  but  possessing  certain  qualities  of  softness 
and  charm  ;  Courbet,  whose  great  power  of  expres- 
sion is  seen  in  his  portrait  of  Marie  Crocq  ;  and 
finally  Bastien-Lepage,  who  is  represented  by  a 
portrait  worthy  of  the  greatest.  Of  Manet  and 
Berthe  Morisot  I  find  no  item  that  reveals  any- 
thing of  significance;  and  as  to  works  by  living 
artists,  most  of  them  have,  as  already  stated, 
figured  in  recent  Salons,  and  do  not  call  for  further 
comment  here. 


It  was  a  happy  idea  of  M.  Loys  Delteil,  the 
well-known  engraver  and  biographer  of  Daumier, 
tci  organise  an  exhibition  of  the  great  caricaturist's 
works  at  the  Rosenberg  galleries.  Last  year  M. 
Delteil  took  a  leading  part  in  arranging  the  Zorn 
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exhibition,  and  in  this  new  experiment  he 
acquitted  himself  admirably.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  pay  too  much  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Daumier,  and  it  was 
therefore  with  the  keenest  interest  that  we 
viewed  this  collection  of  his  drawings,  water- 
colours,  and  lithographs,  many  of  which  were 
reproduced  in  the  Special  Number  which 
The  Studio  devoted  to  him  in  common 
with  Gavarni  two  or  three  years  ago. 


The  exhibition  of  portraits  which  ihe 
Hungarian  painter  Rudolph  Bereny  has 
been  holding  at  the  rooms  of  the  "Femina  " 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  met  with  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  the  Parisian  public. 
Bereny  possesses  all  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  a  perfect  portraitist — great  fidelity 
to  nature  and  a  very  extensive  knowledge  "I 
human  physiognomy.  Everyone  in  Paris  has 
been  to  see  his  interesting  presentments  of 
celebrated  or  notable  contemporaries, 
among  which  we  observed  those  of  the 
Prince  de  Radolin ;  Hans  Thoma,  the  great 
painter  ;  M.  le  PreTet  Lepine  ;  the  acade- 
mician, Jules  Lemaitre  :  M.  Houssaye,  the 
confirencitr  ;  M. 
Joseph  Menard, 
advocate:  further, 
the  Due  d  e 
Tr6vise  and 
Count  Moltke. 
Some  charming 
portraits  of  ladies  y 

(CharlotteWiehe, 
Louise     Bignon) 
and  a   series   of   studies 
completed  an  excellent 
e/isemb/e. 


•■  BEAl'TY    THE    CON- 
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This  year,  for  the  first 
lime,  the  great  name  of 
Eugene  Carriere  was 
missing  from  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Nationale's 
Salon.  His  admirers 
have  at  least  had  the 
consolation  of  finding  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  a  collective  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  this 
great  painter  and  great 
thinker.  To  analyse  and 
study  them  many  pages 
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would  be  required,  and  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  merely  naming  this  rare  artistic 
treat,  while  referring  our  readers  to  what  has 
already  been  said  about  the  painter  from  time  to 
time  in  The  Studio.  H.  F. 

STOCKHOLM.— No  Swedish  architect  has 
of  later  years  attracted  more  attention 
than  M.  Ferdinand  Boberg,  to  whose  talent 
and  energy  witness  is  borne  by  many  a 
lasting  monument  in  the  Stockholm  of  to-day.  To 
enlarge  upon  M.  Boberg 's  work  generally  is  entirely 
outside  the  scope  of  this  short  notice,  which  must 
confine  itself  to  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
his  style — for  he  has  in  reality  created  a  distinct 
style  of  his  own  (viz.,  the  attention  given  to  the 
entrance)  the  doorway.  Bold  and  original  in  his 
contours,    Boberg    is    fond    of    fairly    simple    and 
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unbroken  surfaces,  which  lend  additional  decorative 
effect  to  the  entrance,  upon  which  he  is  wont  to 
bestow  special  care.  He  has  a  peculiar  gift  of 
blending  power  and  grace  so  as  to  produce 
exceptional  results,  and  there  is  often  about  his 
ornamentation,  which  is  generally  ingenious  and 
happy  in  motif,  a  certain  clinging  grace  altogether 
his  own.  I  remember  some  time  ago  seeing  a 
strong  archway,  over  and  across  which  a  beautiful, 
ivy-like  ampelopsis  —  not  the  ordinary  Virginia 
creeper — had  flung  its  graceful  garlands.  Boberg ! 
I  thought.  His  ornamentation  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way  seems  to  develop  out  of  and  become  part 
and  parcel  of  what  it  is  destined  to  embellish, 
instead  of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  looking  as  if  it 
were  patched  or  stuck  on.  The  three  illustra- 
tions given  here  are  from  the  General  Post  Office, 
Stockholm — a  good  type  of  Boberg's  strong  work — 
from  a  Stockholm  bank  and  from  Prince  Eugen's 
delightful  and  commodious  villa  at  Valdemaresudde, 
just  outside  Stockholm,  in  every  respect  an  ideal 
home,  both  for  a  Prince  and  an  artist.  G.  B. 

FLOREN'CE. — It  seems  at  first  sight  strange 
that  Ravenna  should  have  taken  no 
active  part  in  the  artistic  movement  of 
the  Renaissance.  Proud  of  her  Oriental 
art,  and  of  the  position  which  by  it  she  had  held 
in  earlier  days,  second  only  to  Rome— this  most 
Byzantine  of  Italian  cities  seemed  to  take  but  little 
interest  in  the    wonderful   awakening   which   was 


taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  period  of  warfare  and 
strife ;  but  the  quarrels  of  the  small  city  were 
quickly  engulfed  in  the  more  violent  dissensions 
between  Rome  and  Venice,  and  it  was  to  Venice, 
with  whom  she  was  connected  by  sea,  that  Ravenna 
turned.  Close  and  continuous  relations  became 
established  between  the  two  cities  ;  inter-marriages 
were  so  frequent  that  among  the  families  of 
Ravenna  you  will  with  difficulty  find  one  that  has 
not  Venetian  blood  in  its  veins.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  artist  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak  can 
boast  of  ancestors  from  both  places — his  grand- 
mother was  a  Tiepolo — and  his  father's  family,  of 
Lombard  origin,  iived  for  many  generations  in  the 
city  by  the  sea. 


Vittorio  Guaccimanni  was  born  at  Ravenna  in 
1859.  After  studying  painting  under  Arturo 
Moradei,  a  Florentine,  he  spent  four  years  at 
Rome,  but  the  fascination  of  his  native  city  and 
the  immense  plains  amid  which  it  is  situated 
forced  him  to  return,  and  he  once  more  worked 
under  Moradei,  who  was  then  teaching  in  the  local 
academy.  Soon  one  of  his  pictures  was  bought 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Turin  ;  but  in  spite  of  such  encourage- 
ment financial  difficulties  forced  him  to  abandon 
oils  for  a  time  and  work  exclusively  in  water- 
colours  for  a  firm  of  Californian  art  dealers.  He 
felt,  however,  that  work  of  this  kind  was  all  lost 
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time,  and  resolved  to  cut  all  connections  of  a 
purely  commercial  character  and  devoted  himself 
freely  to  real  work  which,  though  much  less  re- 
munerative, was  more  serious  and  more  really 
profitable.  He  began  now  to  direct  his  efforts  to 
the  study  of  horses  and  found  models  of  great 
interest,  if  not  of  great  beauty,  among  the  trooper 
horses  requisitioned  by  the  Government  or  among 
the  "pignaroli,"  the  little  wild  ponies  of  the 
neighbouring  pine  forests. 


In  1900  Guaccimanni  painted  his  first  large 
picture— a  charge  of  the  Monferrato  Lancers  at 
the  Battle  of  San  Martino — and  this  important 
work  was  exhibited  in  Paris  and  was  awarded  a 
medal.  After  this  he  returned  to  small  military 
sketches,  working  especially  in  black  and  white. 
Some  of  these,  exhibited  in  Venice  in  1905,  were 
bought  for  the  art  gallery  of  that  city,  which  also 
purchased  a  larger  sketch  in  oils,  of  some  cavalry 
soldiers  putting  their  horses  to  a  jump.  He  has 
also  exhibited  at  various  times  at  Munich,  at 
Vienna  in  1901,  at  Diisseldorf  in  1904,  and  at 
Trieste. 


Hitherto  Guaccimanni  had  neglected  that  inesti- 
mable source  of  inspiration  which  Nature  has  put 
at  the  very  gates  of  his  native  city,  the  Pineta — 
that  sacred  forest  of  stately  pines  which  suggested 
such  divine  fantasies  to  Dante  and  to  Byron. 
He  recognised  and  appreciated  the  grave  beauty 


of  these  woods,  the  decorativeness  of  the  straight- 
limbed  pines,  the  var-ying'colour  of  the  tides  in  the 
canals,  and  of  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  pools,  the 
free  untrammelled  existence  of  beasts  and  men, 
the  wealth  of  stately  lines  and  chromatic  harmonies, 
and  has  known  how  to  render  it  all. 


Half  Romagnole,  half  Venetian,  most  of  his  life 
has  been  spent  in  this  remote  corner  of  Italy,  and 
his  painting  exactly  expresses  the  character  of  his 
birthplace.  It  is  above  all  sincere,  for  there  is 
never  one  touch  put  in  for  mere  effect ;  to  him 
beauty  in  Nature  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  his  aim  is 
ever  to  depict  faithfully  that  aspect  of  Nature 
which  he  most  feels  and  loves.  If  his  colouring  is 
subdued,  it  is  at  the  same  time  warm  and  rich  in 
passages.  His  values  are  finely  balanced  and  his 
chiaroscuro  is  powerful  and  well  managed — especi- 
ally in  his  chalk  sketches. 


Of  the  three  works  here  reproduced  the  one 
given  as  a  supplement  is  a  sketch  in  two  chalks  on 
grey  paper.  The  other  two  illustrations  are  from 
oil  paintings.  The  originals  of  both  are  striking 
for  their  sobriety  of  colour?,  being  painted  almost 
in  chiaroscuro,  the  figures  silhoutted  against  the 
grey  of  the  background.  In  the  Donne  del  Pineto, 
the  women  of  the  Pine  Forest  are  seen  returning 
from  their  work  bending  under  the  heavy  loads 
of  hewn  branches,  and  the  sacks  full  of  pine 
cones.     It  is  a  winter  day — sad,  windy  and  wet. 
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Guaccimanni  has  most  admirably  rendered  the 
grey  desolation  of  this  land  in  the  cold  season. 
In  the  other  picture  the  little  pignaroli  horses, 
which  he  loves  to  paint,  are  wearily  wending 
their  way  homewards.  Guaccimanni's  horses  sur- 
prise us  by  their  realism.  They  are  strange  little 
beasts— shaggy,  sad  and  wild,  like  the  tall  old 
pines  under  which  they  roam. 


Guaccimanni's  studio  is  in  Ravenna,  and  his 
pictures  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  London,  but 
the  really  good  work  he  does  deserves  to  be  known 
in  England.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  his  brother, 
Count  Alessandro  Guaccimanni,  a  miniature  painter 
of  no  small  merit,  has  for  some  months  worked  in 
a  studio  of  his  own  in  London.  A.  R. 

REVIEWS  AND   NOTICES 
Venice.     By  Beryl   de  Selincourt  and  May 

Sturge  Henderson.      Illustrated  by  Reginald 
Barratt,  A.R.VV.S.    (London:  Chalto&  Windus.) 
ioj.  6d.  and   215.   net.— To  produce  yet  another 
volume  on  a  theme  so  hackneyed  as  Venice  argues, 
indeed,  no  little  courage  on  the  part  of  the  colla- 
borators responsible  for  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  have   made  good  their  claim   that   the 
subject  is  practically  inexhaustible,  for  they  have 
treated  it  both  from  the  art  and  literary  point  of 
view   with  a    certain   amount   of   freshness.      The 
illustrations  after  the-  water-colours  of  Mr.  Barratt, 
who  has  lived  for  many  years  in  the  City  of  the 
Lagoons    and    is    familiar   with    her   in    all    her 
moods,  are  real  triumphs  of  reproduction,  interpret- 
ing  with    rare    fidelity    the    delicate    atmospheric 
effects  that  are  the  chief  charm  of  the  originals. 
Rarely,    indeed,    has    full    sunlight    been    better 
rendered    than    in    the     Gondolier's    Shrine,    the 
Palazzo  Rezzonico,  the  Santa   Maria  Salute,  and 
the    View  in    the    Grand  Canal  from  St.  Angelo, 
which  have  caught  the  very  spirit  of  those  familiar 
scenes.      Strange  to  say,  however,    the    artist    has 
not  given  the  same  attention  to  composition   as 
he  has  to  colour,  for  some  of  his  drawings,  notably 
the  Shadow  of  the  Campanile,  the  Dogana  and  the 
Library   Tiaze/ia    suffer  greatly  from   the  abrupt 
Hitting   off  of  the  tops  of  columns  and  bui  1 
Neither— and  this  is  even  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  its  unique  and  varied  character- has  Mr.  Barratt 
made  any  attempt  to   render  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  of  Venice,  which,  for  any  hint   from  him 
to  the  contrary,  might  be  a  deserted  city.     Fortu- 
nately this  inadequacy  is  in  a  great  measure  made 
up  for  by  the  redundancy  of  the   descriptions  in 
the  text,  which   call   up  picture  after  picture  of  the 


fair  Bride  of  the  Adriatic  as  she  was  and  as  she  is, 
realising  vividly  the  romance  with  which  she  has 
been  from  first  to  last  associated. 

The  History  of  Modern  Painting.     By  Professor 
Richard  Muther.     Revised.     4  vols.    (London: 
Dent-)     £l  is. — These  volumes  are,  in  the  main, 
a  republication  of  the  first  German  edition  of  this 
work   which    appeared    in    1894.     There   has,  we 
gather,  been  a  thorough  revision  of  the   original 
text,  and  the  subject  is  continued  up  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     It  has  been  more  espe- 
cially the  accomplishment  of  this  latter  task  which 
has  called  for  re-publication  of  the  work.    A  feature 
of  the  new  edition    is   the  addition    of  coloured 
plates;  but  these  are  not  uniformly  successful  as 
reproductions,  and  as,  moreover,  the  choice  of  the 
pictures  reproduced    by  the  three-  or  four-colour 
process  has  not  been  an  altogether  happy  one,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  work  would  have 
been  better  without  them.     To  give  the  individual 
artist  his  proper  place,  and  to  analyse  his  art,  which 
is  often  the  inevitable  voice  of  the  moment,  in  the 
case  of  1,500  artists  of  many  countries,  is  a  remark- 
able achievement  in  itself,  calling  for  a  wider  and  a 
far  more  scientific  interest  in  the  development  and 
the  current  of  art  thought  than  the  art  historian  is 
ordinarily  prepared,  or,  indeed,  qualified,  to  give. 
Just  this  wide  interest  has,  however,  carried  Pro- 
fessor Muther's   picturesque  pen   into  many  side 
issues,  his  treatment  of  which  changes  his  chronicle 
at    times   into  a  work  of  great   critical   acumen. 
Reviewing    the    various    influences    which    l^e 
shaped  the  history  of  modern  art,  the  author  has 
given  us  a  quantity  of  highly  suggestive  writing. 
At  the  end  of  the  English  survey  only  does  he  fail 
us.     The  decorative    movement   in   painting   has 
evidently  greatly  interested  him,  so  that  he  follows 
its  development  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  find  an 
artist  appearing  so  late  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  Cayley   Robinson,  represented.     But  of  other 
late  century  tendencies  in  England  there  is  little 
mention,  and  the  history  of  its  last  twenty  years  is 
strangely  incomplete. 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  British  Isles.  Illustrated  and 
written  by  H.  Isabel  Adams,  F.L.S.  Revised  by 
James  E.  Bagnall,  A.L.S.  (London:  W.  Heine- 
mann.)  3oj.  net.— No  exp'anation  is  vouchsafed 
why  out  of  the  eighty  or  more  orders  of  flowering 
plants  indigenous  to  Britain,  only  twenty-nine  have 
been  selected  for  illustration  in  this  volume,  intended 
primarily,  as  it  appears  to  be,  for  the  student  of 
botany.  As  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  book  is  a 
highly  meritorious  achievement.  The  seventy-five 
coloured  plates  which  are  the  principal  feature  of 
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the  volume,  comprise  in  all,  three  or  four  hundred 
of  the  more  or  less  familiar  flowering  herbaceous 
plants  of  Britain,  presented  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
accuracy,  both  as  regards  form  and  colour ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  entire  plant,  the  details  of  the  floral 
structure  are  given  in  many  cases,  and  with  suffi- 
cient precision  to  enable  the  student  to  study  them 
when  actual  specimens  are  inaccessible.  Miss 
Adams's  drawings  have  been  admirably  reproduced 
by  the  three-colour  chromotype  process,  and  besides 
being  of  service  to  the  botanist,  they  should  also 
prove  a  valuable  and  reliable  source  of  suggestion 
for  the  decorative  artist.  The  letterpress,  on  which 
great  care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed,  consists 
of  technical  descriptions  of  the  principal  species 
arranged  according  to  families,  a  glossary  of 
terms,  and  a  good  index.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
Miss  Adams,  who  has,  by  the  drawings  now  pub- 
lished, given  convincing  proof  of  her  ability  as  a 
delineator  of  plant  forms,  will  proceed  with  the 
orders  not  represented  in  the  present  volume. 

The  Brasses  of  England.  By  Herbert  W. 
Macklin,  M.A.  (London:  Methuen.)  7s.  bd. 
net. — Though  it  contains  little  that  is  new,  and 
some  of  the  illustrations  have  been  copied  or  re- 
duced from  those  in  other  books,  the  author  has 
managed  to  give  a  certain  freshness  to  a  somewhat 
hackneyed  theme  by  connecting  it  more  closely 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  with  the  history  of  the 
country  in  which  the  quaint  memorials  of  the  dead 
he  so  eloquently  describes  were  produced.  Thus 
he  deals  with  Edwardian,  Plantagenet,  Lancastrian, 
Yorkist,  Tudor,  and  Elizabethan  brasses,  and  treats 
those  known  as  Palimpsest  under  the  attractive 
headings  of  the  "  Spoliation  of  the  Monasteries," 
the  "  Suppression  of  Chantries,"  etc.,  thus  enabling 
the  reader  to  study  with  ease  the  characteristics  of 
each  period,  and  bringing  into  vivid  relief  the  price- 
less value  of  the  surviving  relics  of  a  noble  art  as 
historic  documents  written  in  all  but  imperishable 
material,  as  well  as  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
master  craftsmen  who  designed  and  executed  them. 
His  interesting  account  of  the  brasses  of  mediaeval 
clergy  is  a  complete  essay  on  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments; whilst  the  various  appendices  dealing  with 
minor  groups  of  brasses,  which  might  perhaps  have 
been  with  advantage  incorporated  in  the  text,  dis- 
play a  really  remarkable  grasp  of  a  subject  that 
would  appear  to  be  practically  inexhaustible. 

The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making.  By 
Thomas  H.  Mawson,  Hon.  A.R.I. B.A.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  (London  :  B.  T. 
Batsford.)  35*.  net.  Lamlhaus  und  Garten. 
Examples  of  Modern  Country  Houses,  with  Plans, 
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Interiors,  and  Gardens.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  Hermann  Muthesius.  (Munich:  F.  Bruck- 
mann  and  Co.).  In  cloth  binding,  12  mks.  net. 
— We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  issue  of  Mr.  Mawson's 
well-known  work,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for 
some  time.  The  outcome  of  an  unusually  wide 
experience  in  the  laying  out  of  gardens  under  all 
sorls  of  conditions,  the  work  well  deserves  the  high 
esteem  in  which  it  has  been  held  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance some  seven  years  ago.  In  now  revising 
and  enlarg'ng  the  work,  the  author  has  made  a 
more  thorough  and  incisive  inquiry  into  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  successful  gardens  are  founded, 
and  their  various  ideals,  at  the  same  time  scruti- 
nising certain  examples  left  by  able  designers,  and 
examining  the  problems  presented  by  characteristic 
sites  in  typical  districts  in  Britain.  In  the  present 
edition  much  larger  use  is  made  of  photographs 
for  purposes  of  illustration  than  in  the  two  preced- 
ing editions,  there  being  more  than  a  hundred 
views  in  which  the  author's  matured  work  is  thus 
exhibited.  These  photographic  views  are  con- 
veniently grouped  with  the  plans  relating  to  them- 
The  volume  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  replete  as 
it  is  with  information  and  suggestions  for  the  prac- 
titioner, the  work  is  certain  to  maintain  its  position 
as  a  leading  one  on  the  subject.  We  have 
bracketed  with  it  the  volume  by  Prof.  Muthesius, 
because  to  a  certain  extent  it  covers  the  same  field, 
though  the  bulk  of  it  concerns  rural  domestic 
architecture,  of  which  a  great  variety  of  examples 
are  illustrated  from  the  designs  of  architects  of 
different  nationalities.  Both  authors  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  relations  of  garden  design  to 
architecture.  Mr.  Mawson's  view  is  briefly  put  when 
he  says  that  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  practice 
he  has  realized  the  fact  that  house  and  garden 
must  be  complementary  parts  of  a  whole,  and  that 
while  sympathising  with  those  architects  who  claim 
the  right  to  design  the  setting  to  their  houses,  he 
also  sympathises  with  those  landscape  gardeners 
who  have  felt  that  to  ensure  a  successful  garden, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  say  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposal  of  the  house  on  the  site  and  in 
the  selection  of  the  site  itself.  Prof.  Muthesius 
takes  much  the  same  view  on  the  main  question, 
but  his  sympathies  are  apparently  more  on  the  side 
of  the  architect :  if  the  house  is  architecture  so 
must  the  garden  also  be  architecture,  he  says ; 
meaning,  of  course,  that  the  order  and  rhythm 
which  characterise  the  one  should  also  enter  into 
the  other.  The  view  he  champions  is  one  which  of 
late  years  has  gained  many  adherents  among  archi- 
tects   in    Europe    and    America,   many  of  whom 
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especially  in  Germany,  at  the  present  time,  devote  a 
great  amount  of  attention  to  the  planning  of  gardens ; 
though  not,  it  seems,  without  vigorous  opposition 
on  the  part  of  landscape  gardeners,  who,  as  Prof. 
Muthesius  tells  us,  have  at  their  gatherings  through- 
out Germany,  uttered  protest  after  protest  against 
the  new  movement.  The  gardens  illustrated  at  the 
end  of  his  volume,  are  all  of  the  regular,  "archi- 
tectonic "  class,  though  not  all  of  them  exhibit  the 
same  degree  of  formality.  As  regards  the  country 
houses  with  which  his  volume  mainly  deals,  the 
diversity  of  design  is  too  great  to  admit  of  any 
general  characterisation ;  they  are  represen'ative, 
however,  of  the  best  tendencies  in  modern  domestic 
architecture  and  interior  decoration.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Mawson's  book,  we  have  a  volume 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  domestic  architecture  and  gardening, 
whether  as  architect,  designer,  or  client. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  By  Lonsdale  Ragg, 
B.D.  (London:  Methuen.)  12^.  6d.  net. — To 
look  at  Italy  through  the  eyes  of  Dante  himself, 
and  having  looked  to  realise  her  for  others,  as  she 
appeared  to  the  poet  during  his  sojourn  upon  earth, 
has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  author  of  this  new 
study.  Canon  Ragg  is  steeped  to  the  finger  tips  in 
Dantesque  lore,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every- 
thing written  by  the  man  to  whom  his  book  is 
one  long  tribute  of  homage,  and  is  gifted  with 
an  imagination  so  vivid  that  he  has  been  able 
to  piece  together  a  very  realistic  picture  of  the 
period  at  which  his  hero  lived.  He  begins  with 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  state  of  Europe  as  a  whole  at 
what  he  calls  the  "  critical  moment  of  Dante's  life, 
the  ideal  state  of  his  vision,"  passing  on  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  first  on  Italy,  then  on  Florence, 
and  finally  on  Dante  himself,  tracing  his  literary 
antecedents,  calling  up  one  after  another  the  pos- 
sibilities of  his  contemporary  authors  and  of  his 
hosts  during  the  weary  wanderings  of  his  exile,  the 
narrative  terminating  with  an  eloquent  account  of 
the  last  days  at  Ravenna,  and  of  the  impression 
caused  by  the  news  that  the  great  genius  had  passed 
away. 

Eighteenth-Century  Prints.  By  JULIA  FRANK  w . 
(London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan.)  7.?.  6d.  net. 
— This  new  edition  of  a  publication  that  was  the 
outcome  of  ten  years  of  close  study  and  has  taken 
the  position  of  an  authority  on  the  sub 
.  eighteenth-century  stipple  engravers  and  their  work 
in  colour,  appears  very  opportunely,  when  many 
experts  are  struggling  to  conquer  the  dirfii 
that  still  beset  the  adequate  interpretation  of 
the   masterpieces   of    the   past  by    means   of   the 


colour  process.  "She  has,"  to  use  her  own  words, 
"endeavoured  to  tell  the  history  of  the  courtship 
and  marriage  of  stipple  engraving  with  colour- 
printing,  and  to  recognise  and  identify  their  legiti- 
mate offspring."  Moreover — and  this  is  the  secret 
of  the  charm  of  her  narrative — she  has  managed  to 
realise  in  a  really  remarkable  way  the  personalities 
of  those  who  aided  in  bringing  about  that  union. 

Attraverso  gli  Albi  e  le  Cartelle.  By  Vittorio 
Pica.  (Bergamo:  Instituto  Italiano d'Arti  Grafiche.) 
Parts  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. — The  three  new  numbers 
of  this  useful  publication  contain  a  very  representa- 
tive series  of  reproductions  of  Dutch,  Belgian, 
French,  Italian,  and  English  black-and-white  work, 
prominence  having  been  given  to  that  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley  which  seems  to  appeal  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  Italian  imagination.  As  a  rule  the  selections 
are  made  with  discriminating  care,  but  it  would 
have  been  well  if  some  of  the  drawings  in  Part  IV. 
had  been  omitted. 

Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  series 
of  "The  Art  Collections  of  Europe"^  Guide  to 
the  Paintings  in  the  Florentine  Galleries  (3s.  6d.  net) 
by  Maud  Cruttwell.  The  words  on  the  title- 
page,  "A  critical  catalogue  with  quotations  from 
Vasari,"  explain  the  scope  of  the  book;  and 
numerous  miniature  illustrations  are  given  of  im- 
portant pictures  described.  On  somewhat  similar 
lines,  except  as  regards  the  quotations,  is  Edith 
Harwood's  Notable  Pictures  in  Rome,  also  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Dent  (4s.  bd.  net). 

A  print  which  will  prove  of  great  interest  to 
Oxonians  is  that  which  Messrs.  Ryman  &  Co.,  of 
Oxford,  are  issuing  of  The  College  of  St.  Mary  de 
Winton,  or  New  College,  from  a  pen  drawing  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Hort  New.  Mr.  New's  aim  has  been 
to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  College 
buildings,  and  to  achieve  this  purpose  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  method  adopted  by  Loggan  in  his  O.xonia 
Illustrate  by  taking  the  buildings  from  an 
imaginary  elevated  standpoint.  The  print  is  a 
photogravure,  and  is  issued  at  £\  \s. 


The  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  London 
County  Council  School  of  Photo-Engraving  and 
Lithography  (published  at  the  School  in  Bolt 
Court,  Fleet  Street)  shows  that  substantial  progress 
was  made  during  the  eleventh  session,  with  which 
lis,  in  Uh'  various  departments  of  the 
institution.  Accompanying  the  report  are  some 
,1  1    productions  executed    and 

printed  by  the  students,  the  high  standard  of  the 
work  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  Principal  and 
his  staff,  under  whose  supervision  they  were  done. 
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HE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  RECEIV 
IXG    IMPRESSIONS. 


"  Would  you  mind  giving  me  an  ex- 
planation of  impressionism?''  said  the  Plain  Man. 
"  I  met  an  artist  the  other  day  who  said  he  was  an 
impressionist;  he  showed  me  some  of  his  pictures, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  blots  and 
smudges.  I  could  not  understand  them  in  the 
least,  and  I  am  afraid  I  thought  they  were  rather 
ridiculous.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  was  his 
fault  or  my  misfortune." 

"I  commend  you  for  your  humility,"  laughed 
the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie;  "most  people  would 
not  have  admitted  that  such  an  alternative  was 
possible.  The  average  person  who  cannot  under- 
stand a  work  of  art  blames,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  artist  who  produced  it  and  acccuses  him  of  not 
knowing  his  business." 

"That  is  foolish,"  replied  the  Plain  Man,  "for 
an  artist  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  some  defi- 
nite intention  in  everything  he  does.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  impressionist's  inten- 
tion is  definite  enough,  but  unfortunately  I  cannot 
see  what  it  is.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  you  to 
help  me." 

"  Well,  I  should  say  that  impressionism  was  the 
faithful  and  exact  representation  of  certain  aspects 
of  nature,"  said  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "It 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  realisation  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  artist  by  wlut  he  has  seen,  the 
representation  in  a  pictorial  form  of  the  impression 
he  has  received." 

"But  does  he  really  see  nature  like  that?"  asked 
the  Plain  Man.  "  I  toes  a  landscape,  for  instance, 
seem  to  him  to  be  merely  a  lot  of  spots  and  streaks 
of  colour  ?  I  never  came  across  anything  in  nature 
like  that." 

"  You  forget  you  have  not  the  trained  eye  of 
the  artist,"  returned  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 
'■  He  '  an  see  much  more  than  you  can,  and  there 
fore  his  impressions,  being  the  result  of  careful 
and  searching  insight,  arc  much  more  vivid  than 
yours.'' 

"  You  are  evading  the  real  point,''  broke  in  the 
Art  Oitic.  "The  question  is  whether  the  artist 
sees  anything  in  nature  which  will  at  all  justify 
what  he  represents  on  his  canvas.  What  is  your 
answer  to  that?'' 

"  I  say  that  he  does,"  cried   the  Man  with  the 
Red   Tie  ;    "  because  he  has  acquired  the  power 
of   analysing   nature.       His    acuteness    ol 
enables    him    to   look    more    deeply    into    things 
than   the   merely  superficial  observer,  and  conse- 


quently to  give  a  view,  of  his  subjects  that  is  often 
too  subtle  and  scientific  for  the  ordfnary  man  to 
understand." 

•'  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it,  certainly,"  said 
the  Critic;  "and  if  all  the  so-called  impressionists 
were  as  subtle  and  scientific  as  you  say  they  are, 
I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  you. 
But  I  find  neither  subtlety  nor  science  in  much 
that  is  put  forward  now-a-days  as  impressionism, 
and  I  must  confess  that  our  friend's  complaint 
about  blots  and  smudges  seems  to  me  to  be  justi- 
fied. I  deny  that  artists  see  nature  like  that,  and 
I  deny  that  the  technical  tricks  they  affect  are 
evidences  of  their  remarkable  acuteness  of  vision 
or  of  their  deep  analysis  of  natural  facts.  Such 
vagaries  of  expression  mean  only  too  often  that 
the  man  who  uses  them  has  merely  adopted 
an  eccentric  and  extravagant  convention  for  the 
sake  of  attracting  attention — that  seems  to  be 
the  true  explanation  of  their  so-called  impres- 
sionism." 

"  Then  the  impressionist  is  simply  a  charlatan  ?  " 
asked  the  Plain  Man.  "  And  his  work  is,  you  would 
imply,  deliberately  extravagant,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  taken  as  honest  art  ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that,"  replied  the 
Critic.  "  In  its  beginning,  what  is  popularly  called 
impressionism  represented  the  attempt  made  by 
certain  able  artists  to  dissect  and  analyse  nature's 
colour  and  tone  effects  and  to  produce  upon  can- 
vas a  vivid  suggestion  of  the  vibration  of  light, 
and  the  attempt  was  a  justifiable  one  enough. 
But  most  of  the  followers  of  these  men  have  simply 
adopted  a  convention  which  is  purely  unmeaning 
and  unscientific,  and  they  paint  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  pictures  which  not  only  misrepresent  nature, 
but  are  also  absolutely  inartistic.  They  disregard 
the  real  subtleties  of  atmosphere  and  the  true 
gradations  of  tone  ;  and  they  often  go  out  of  their 
way  to  distort  facts  into  the  most  displeasing 
and  irritating  type  of  untruths.  The  serious  im- 
pressionist is  no  charlatan,  and  his  work  is  honest 
enough  even  when  he  makes  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  deal  with  subjects  which  cannot  be  properly  repre- 
sented by  means  of  his  technical  convention.  The 
men  I  object  to  are  the  painters  who  pietend  that 
their  clumsy,  uncouth  and  careless  daubing,  their 
presentation  of  gross  and  offensive  ugliness,  their 
meaningless  blots  and  smudges,  are  sincere  records 
of  nature — real  impressions.  They  are  the  hangers- 
on  who  bring  discredit  upon  the  art  they  follow,  and 
upon  the  masters  whose  precepts  they  profess  to 
respect.  I  wonder  to  which  class  your  artist 
acquaintance   belongs."  The  Lav  Fn;urk. 
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DMUND  ('    TARBELL 
BY  FREDERICK  \\ .  C<  (BURN 


!  West  Grolon,  Mass., 

trained  in  the  art  schools  of  Boston  and 
Paris,  and  devoted  uninterruptedly  since  the  end 
of  his  student  days  to  the  practice  of  hi-  profession 
in  the  New  England  capita!,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell 
has  produced  a  series  of  remarkably  competent 
works.  Among  various  groups  and  faction 
painters,  and  by  the  public  at  large,  he  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  able  of  living 
painters  admirers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  a  stronger 
term.  His  art  ha-  involved  important  justifica- 
tions— of  his  temperament,  of  the  professional 
influences  amidst  whicha  gifted  youth  has  developed 
into  a  consummate  artist,  of  the  civic  and  national 
conditions  in  which  he  ha<  painted.  Hi-  work 
throughout  ha-  been  modern,  catholic,  thoroughly 
interesting  and  universal.  It  has  been  free  from 
romantic  affectation,  from  preoccupation  with  the 
abnormal  or  exceptional.  It  ha-  accepted  naively 
and  skilfully  interpreted  the  life  of  this  age.  For 
the  mo-t  part  it  i-  very  beautiful:  the  worst  of  ii 
aims  at  beauty  and  at  lea-t  attains  distinction. 
ling  the  painter  himself  I  am  to  tell  what  I 
'  an. 

On  the  ball  nine  oi  the  Tavern  (  Hub  of  Boston  in 
its  annual  contest  with  the  rival  St  Botolpb  Club, 
•  man  hugely  enjoy-  the  putative 
witticisms  of  coachers  and  crowd,  the  hooting  and 
.'.  the  frequent  mi-play-  and  the  more-  in- 
frequent recrudescence  ol 

He  plays  fairly  good  bill — an  indication  of  his 
temperament.  To  relish,  at  forty-five,  the  tingle 
of  handling  a  hot  liner  argues  inhibited  hardening 
of    the    arteries,    persistent    youthful  I 

certainly  is  one  of  Mr.  Tarbell'-  qualifications  to 
paint.     He   is  of  the   "young  in   heart," 
Arthur  Pier'-  phrase.     He  ha-  alacrity,  buoyancy, 
vitality.  ^ 


Admission  secured  to  the  studio  in  a  frowsy 
building  over  a  saloon  in  a  decadent  part  of  Dart- 
mouth Street — the  door  is  usually  locked  and  a 
placard  announce-  that  the  occupant  has  gone  to 
Haverhill  for  three  weeks — one  i>  in  presence  of  a 
technician  who  seems  to  paint  with  his  eyes  rather 
than  with  the  brush.  Hi-  concentration  has  an 
outward  aspect  of  desultoriness.  Ten  minutes  of 
glancing  at  the  canvas,  occasionally,  casually,  as 
it  were,  precede  perhaps  live  or  ten  seconds  of 
spirited  brushing-in.  Then  another  period  of 
waiting  and  watching  for  a  suggestion.  Of  intense 
preoccupation  there  is  no  outward  evidence.  The 
painter  appears  to  seek  detachment  from  hi-  task. 
He  ha-  the  "will  to  refrain''  by  which  alone  uni- 
versality i-  imparted  to  art.  The  things  not  done, 
the  eliminations,  the  inhibition-  of  original  impulse 

these,  in  hi-  present  philosophy  of  painting,  out- 
weigh facility  and  tricks  of  execution.  Yet  Mr. 
Tarbell  i>.  on  occasion,  one  of  the  nicest  facile  of 
draughtsmen. 

The-  school  connected  with  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Art-  has  been,  up  to  this  time,  small  and 
provincial.  Its  student  body  i-  drawn  mostl) 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Its  member 
-hip  i-  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  the  largest  of 
American  art  schools;  it  i-  -mailer  than  thai  ol 
ii- me  institution:  miii;-:t  econd  and  even  third 
class.  Yet  it  has  high  standard-  and  a  remarkable 
re-,  ord  for  efficiency  a-  was  demonstrated  when 
at  St.  Louis  it  wim  the  Grand  Prize  over  all 
American  competitors.  I  recall  that  when  I 
a  member,  some  year-  ago.  of  the-  governing  bod) 
of  the  Art  Students'  League-  <>\  New  York  Mr. 
John  La  Farge,  then  assisting  us  in  an  advisory 
!  sending  a  committee  over  t<> 
■  in  Edmund 
Tarbell'.-  classes.  I  "  "i  our  members  went, 
with,  I  think.  ;ome  hopi   thai  the  senior  in 

school  in   Boston  might  be  persuaded  to 
move  to  Xew  York.     Their  visit  was  at  leasl  pro 


Edrnund  C.   Tarbell 


.         ,  .,n    \|i    I 


ductive  of  Joseph  De 
Camp's  teaching  at  the 
League  for  a  time,  to 
the  high  satisfaction  of 
the  women's  life  class; 
but  Mr.  Tarbell  re- 
mained at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  where  with 
notable  faithfulness,  pa- 
tience and  insistence  on 
severe  draughtsmanship 
he  -till  instructs  the  stu- 
dents sent  up  to  him 
from  the  classes  of 
Messrs.  Benson,  Hale 
and  Paxton.  At  recent 
annual  exhibitions  of 
the  school  much  better 
drawing  and  painting 
have  been  shown  than 
at  average  exhibitions 
of,  say,  the  Boston  Art 
Club  or  the  old  Na- 
tional Academy  of  I  >e 
sign. 

As  a  young  boy  Mr. 
Tarbell  got  himself  ex 
pelled  from  one  of  the 
Boston  public  school-, 
resolved  to  study  noth 
ing  but  art  an  incident 
which  he  explains  amu 
singly  in  a  letter  from 
which  I  wish  to  quote: 

"  My  father  and  his 
sister  both  drew  and 
painted,  or  studied,  in 
an  amateur  way.  Bui 
my  father  died  when  I 
was  quite  young  and 
after  a  few  years  my 
mother  married  again, 
and  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  obliged  to 
go  to  Milwaukee  (since 
proven  famous),  as  In 
was  engaged  in  busi 
ness  there,  leaving  my 
i  ter  and  me  with  our 
grandparents  to  go  to 
I  hool  w  hi,  li  she  did, 
and  1  sometimes ;  but  I 
always  drew,  even  in 
kindergarten.    When    I 
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got  to  be  about  ten  1  decided  to  be  an  artist,  but 
did  not  tell  anybody.  1  also,  in  my  modest  way, 
decided  that  1  was  going  to  be  the  best  one  that 
ever  lived.  All  this  time  1  played  ball,  swam  (not 
bathed),  and  sailed  boats  in  summer  and  skated  and 
d  in  winter  (in  fine  weather) ;  in  bad  weather 
I  painted    marines). 

■■Winn  1  got  a  little  older  I  went  to  an  evening 
drawing  school  of  which  Mr.  Bartlett  (of  the 
Normal  Art  School)  was  principal ;  also  one  started 
at  the  Art  Museum.  1  think  \Y.  A.  C  ClaUS  was 
an  assistant  in  this,  under  Grundmann. 

"All   that   was  fine,   but   my  grandfather  died 


r.IRI.  v. . 


whin  I  was  fifteen  and  my  mother  and  stepfather 
came  home.     They  wished  me  to  study  and  go  to 
College,  and  I  wanted  to  paint.     I  finally  decided 
the  matter  by  getting  expelled  from  school  (1  am 
not  very  proud  of  this  part);  and  asked  them  to 
allow  me  to  study  either  with  Hunt  or  at  the  Art 
Museum.     It    was    decided    that    that    was    an 
absolute  waste  of  time  and  money,  but  that  if  I 
was  so  crazy  to  be  </  artist  I  should  be  indulged, 
and  I  was  placed  at  the  W.  H.  Forbes  Lithographic- 
Company  as  an  apprentice  at  nothing  a  week  for 
one  year,  and  after  that  what  they  thought  I  was 
worth  or  would  pay.     I  was  there  three  years  and 
I  think  it  was  the  best  start  I  could 
possibly  have  had.     After  that  my 
family  allowed  me  to  go  to  the  Art 
Museum,  and  I  had  no  further  seri- 
ous trouble  about  being  allowed  to 
become  a  painter,  although  a  mild 
remonstrance  was  raised  from  time 
to   time,   as   I   was   not    what    you 
might  term  a  brilliant  financial  suc- 
cess." 

The  training  in  the  lithographic- 
establishment  proved  valuable,  as 
Mr.  Tarbell  concedes.  It  was  for- 
tunately interrupted  before  it  was 
carried  too  far.  Working  side  by 
side  with  the  boy  was  an  older  man, 
Horace  J.  Burdick,  now  a  Bo-ton 
painter.  Mr.  Burdick's  remem- 
brance of  young  Tarbell  is  that  at 
sixteen  he  was  an  extraordinarily 
talented  draughtsman,  and  that 
personally  he  was  an  alert  youth, 
with  fondness  for  the  latest  bit  of 
slang  or  topical  song.  The  advice 
of  his  companion  in  the  shop  had 
much  to  do  with  causing  Mr.  Tar- 
bell to  give  up  lithograph)-  and 
enter  the  school  of  drawing  and 
painting  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  director  at  that  time 
was  the  late  Otto  Grundmann. 
•  After  the  Boston  school,  in  due 
course,  Paris.  Tin'  masters  there 
were  Boulangerand  Lefevre.  Their 
admirable  teaching  was  supple- 
mented by  influences  outside  the 
classroom.  Impressionism  was  at 
its  height  in  I'ari^  during  the  carh 
eighties.  In  those  days  one  read 
Chevreul  and  Rood  and  confessed 
iiy   EDMUND  C    [\khiii  to  an  opinion    that    no    one    before 
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a IRLES 
GRE1  U  V    LORING 


L'hi    i  imberness  of  the 

i  |  nesented  b)  O  ittel 

and  Lucien  Simon  and  their  followers,  had  not  yet 

I  l  rem  h  painting  in  the  direi  - 

tion  of  luminosity.     Approximate  succi     ,  al  least, 

had  been  reached,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 

art,  in  fixating  the  glare  and  shimmer  of  the  sunlit 

"Discard  scale,  relativity,  depth.     Make 

they  an-  in  nature,  even  though 

to  indeterminate  chalki- 

To      II    th      doctrine    of    the    progressives    the 

<  How    from    So  '  Lib 

si  ribed  enth  I]  ot painter,  it  is 

■  '    to  thi    i  ountry  a 

rl    ■      pi     ibi 


•    impression,  none  h 
less  enslaved  by  it-  meth- 
ods, its  tricks  of  facture. 

The  group  of  artists 
among  whom  Mr.  Tarbell, 
returned  to  Boston,  quickly 
became  a  leader  included 
his  studio  mate.  Frank  W. 
Benson,  less  of  a  pleinairist 
at  the  outset  of  his  career 
than  he  now  is . 
Hassam,  who  was  preoi  i  u- 
pied  for  some  years  with 
illustrating;  Willard  L. 
Metcalf,  then  as  to-day  a 
brilliant  experimentalist: 
Joseph  De  Camp, a  Munich 
man  originally  but  thor- 
oughly sympathetic  with 
the  radicals.  A  little  later 
there  returned  from  Paris 
Philip  L.Hale,  William  M. 
Paxton,  Ernest  L.  Major 
and  several  others  who  had 
fallen  under  the  influent  e 
of  the  gospel  of  lumi- 
nosity. 

The  field  in  Boston  seems 
to  have  proved  to  be  too 
narrow  for  so  many  impres- 
sionists; twoof  them,  at  all 
events,  Messrs.  Hassam  and 
Metcalf,  followed  Thomas 
\\  .  hewing  to  New  York, 
u  here  they  fraternized  with 
J.  Alden  Weir,  Robert  Reid 
and  John  H.  Twachtman, 
whose  heterodoxy  had  be- 
gun to  produce  consternation  in  metropolitan  arl 
circles. 

An  outcome  of  the  stand  made  by  the  groups  of 
impressionists  in  the  two  cities  was  the  formation 
of  "Ten  American  Painters"  ten  years  ago  this 
coming  w  inter. 

Early  in  1898  Messrs.  Tarbell,  Benson  and 
Di  <  amp,  of  Boston,  and  Twachtman.  Reid, 
Simmon-,  Metcalf,  Dewing,  Weir  and  II. 
sam,  of  New  York,  constituted  themselves  a 
hand  of  -ec  i  ssionists  from  the  Society  of  American 
Articts,  crigmalli  a  dissenting  bcdi  itseli  but 
already  plainly  destined,  as  the  radical-  fori 
to  be  piped  back  by  a  recessional  promise  of 
l  prosperity  into  the  orthodox  fold  of  thi 
nicians.     The   "Ten"  have   held   well   to- 
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gether.  The  only  break  that  has  occurred  in  tin  it- 
ranks  was  that  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Twacht- 
man,  whose  place  has  been  taken  by  William  M. 
Chase. 

Justification  of  the  aims  of  "Ten  American 
Painters"  has  been  abundant.  Instead  of  <  reating 
a  scandal  or  raising  a  laugh,  most  of  their  works 
have  Keen  based  on  the  fundamental  qualities  of 
the  painter's  art,  and  hence  have  gained  general 
Witness  particularly  Mr.  Tarbell's  con- 
tributions: The  Venetian  Blind.  The  Breakfast- 
Room,  .1  Girl  Crocheting,  .1  Girl  Mending,  the 
Portrait  oj  Miss  Hyde,  and  many  more.  These 
certainly  are  well-balanced  works,  true  to  the 
painter's  axiom  of  "making  it  like."  without 
niggling  or  subterfuge.     Thev  are  concerned  solely 


finished) 


with  the  things  which  are  proper  to  painting,  for 
Mr.  Tarbell's  art  i-  never  allegorical  nor,  to  use  one 
of  his  own  quaint  terms.  " paregorical."  A  break- 
fast-room of  the  well  bred,  a  Venetian  blind  in  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  comfortable,  a  young  Canadian 
nurse  doing  fancy  work  at  a  mahogany  table  be- 
neath a  reproduction  from  Velasquez — any  such 
motive  may  furnish  Mr.  Tarbell  with  a  pretext  for 
an  extraordinarily  skilful  arrangement  of  color 
tones. 

This  kind  of  painting  i-.  .if  course,  objective.  It 
is  preoccupied  consciously  with  representation;  it 
is  decorative  unconsciously.  To  regard  it  as 
kuking  on  that  account  in  imaginative  power — a 
criticism  that  has  sometimes  been  directed  against 
Mr.  Tarbell's  pictures — is  to  stand  convicted  of 
misunderstanding 
the  artistic  propo- 
sition. 

For  the  line  of 
cleavage  between 
imaginative  and 
u  nimaginat  ive 
does  not  coincide 
with  the  line  that 
separates  objec- 
tive and  imper- 
sonal from  per- 
gonal and  subjec- 
tive, but  simply 
between  well-con- 
i  e  i  veil  and  ill- 
conceived  art  of 
w  hatevertype.  To 
image  clearly  the 
processes  by  which 
the  thing  desired 
may  —  indeed, 
from  inner  com- 
pulsion must — be 
aci  omplished  so 
that  in  the  final 
result  there  shall 
inhere  no  tr,u  e  of 
blundering  incom- 
petence,  no  trust- 
ing to  luck  to 
muddle  out  some- 
how, no  depend- 
ence upon  trick  or 
subterfuge — t  h  at 
i-.  obviously,  the 
rightful  province 
M'     iii  ii'in  i  i  <>"    artistic    imagi- 
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nation.  Subject  and  style  arc  alike  immaterial,  pro- 
viding they  meet  temperamental  needs.  Mr.  Tar- 
l>ell  is  now  and  then  felicitated  because  he  seems 
to  have  entered  upon  his  ''second  manner,"  one 
in  which  he  has  laid  aside,  in  painting  works  of  a 
certain  character,  the  method  of  using  taches  of 
unjoined  pigments  to  se<  ure  vibration  of  color  and, 
luminosity.  In  reality,  whatever  the  in- 
fluence at  presenl  of  the  style  of  Vermeer,  Pieter  de 
and  the  other  "little  Dutchmen,''  the  dis 
position  to  paint  with  vibratory  color  whenever  the 
subject — as  in  full  sunlight- -demands  such  treat- 
ment has  not  disappeared.  A  recenl  landscape, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  light  spotted 
river  hank  full  of  sparkle  and  brilliancy,  is  a 
crowning  achievement  of  outdoor  painting.  In 
the  studio,  Mr.  Tarbell  would  no  doubt  say,  it  i> 
unnecessary,  in  order  to  "make  it  like,"  to  ai  a  pi 
sacrifices  which  the  pointillionist  formula  involves. 
With  values  that  go  low,  and  with  few  even  ol  the 
upper  notes  that  cannot  be  matched  with  paint,  a 
scale  i-  adaptable  which  not  only  convey-  a  truth- 


ful impression,  but  admits  of  considerable  elabora- 
tion. The  present  ideal  is  to  carry  a  painting  as 
far  as  can  be  done  safely.  But  if  you  care  to  work 
outside  you  had  still  best  follow  Monet. 

High  professional  standing  was  gained  verv  soon 
after  Mr.  Tarbell's  return  from  Paris.  This  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  financial  suca 
in  recent  years;  though  that  has  been  a  matter  of 
comparatively  little  concern  to  the  painter.  In 
the  exhibitions  he  has  gained  the  honors  and 
distinctions  which  by  a  sort  of  routine  come  to  the 
prominent  members  of  the  different  artistic  groups. 
Prizes  and  medals,  as  every  insider  knows,  are 
often  awarded  for  perfunctory  reasons.  "So  and 
so  is  a  good  fellow,  and  needs  money.  He  had  a 
lemon  at  St.  Louis.  Let  us  at  least  give  him  the 
Whoopenheimer  Medal  this  year."  "Smith  is  the 
best  man  among  the  younger  League  crowd  and  it 
is  time  one  of  those  boy-  got  some  recognition. 
Never  mind  what  his  picture  is  this  year.  It's  his 
turn  for  a  prize." 

Such  as  they  are,  however,  Mr.  Tarbell,  especially 
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for  a  man  living  outside  of  New  York  City,  ha 
had  a  goodly  number  of  the  conventional  awards; 
1  others,  <if  the  Shaw  fund  of  the  Soi  iety  of 
n  Artists,  [893;  the  First  Hallgarten  Prize 
of  the   Natii  m     ol    Di    ign,    t8g  1 ;   the 

otl     I'i  z        1    the     IV1111-;  1     in, 
.  [895;  the  gold  mi  dal  of 
the  Philadelphia  Art  Club,  1895;  ''"   ;"  '  !,M/'   :|i 
of    the    Won  1  stei     \\\ 
900;  the  Clark  Prize  of  the  N; 
1900. 

and    many    other 
picturi 


by  the  exhibition  going  public.     New  York  saw 
and  liked  one  of  the  mosl  complete  of  the  painter's 
"(me -man  shows"  at  Montross's  gallerj  in  Febru- 
ary, 1007.     Boston  has  been  very  familiar  with  hi> 
works  since    1891,  when    an    important    two-man 
exhibition  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club  first  ma 
New  England  publii    aware  that    Messrs.   B 
and  Tarbell  were  young  men  who  would  go  far. 
Mr.  Tarbell'     Fht   Opal,  a  Study  in   I'elldz   and 
White,  which  ha    frequently  been  imitated.  ' » 
to  this  pii  tod 

At  the  World's  Columbian   Exposition  of   1893 
the  young  Boston  painter  was  represented  by  two 
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brilliant  outdoor  canvases,  The  Girl  and  the  Horse 
and  In  the  Orchard,  and  by  a  portrait,  My  Sister 
Lydia.  In  the  official  handbook  of  the  exhibition, 
many  of  whose  illustrations  have  begun  to  appear 

archaic,  these  still  retain  their  look  of  freshness 
and  modernity.  Arrived  in  Chicago  from  the 
national  capital,  then  unaccustomed  to  art  more 
Stimulating  than  Hodenhausen's  Madonna,  or 
Thomas  Hovenden's  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  I  recall 
vividly  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  a  man  who  had 
the  audacity  thus  to  paint  conventional  society 
without  artistic  conventions.  No  one  in  Washing- 
ton, in  the  early  nineties,  was  making  masterpieces 


of  groups  of  up-to-date  young  persons  arrayed  in 
white  duck.  No  one  at  that  time,  1  suspect,  had 
the  technical  equipment  to  do  so. 

In  [894  Mr.  Tarbell  exhibited  with  Joseph  De 
Camp,  Frank  YV.  Benson,  Theodore  Wendel. 
Dawson  Watson,  Philip  L.  Hale,  Frederic  P. 
Vinton  and  Lilla  Cabot  Perry  at  Chase's  Gallery, 
Boston.  On  an  old  catalogue  of  this  exhibition  I 
find  marked  against  the  Tarbell  contributions, 
22.  Girl  in  Pink,  and  23.  Study  in  Sunlight,  the 
words,  "His  best."  He  has  since  done  much 
better. 

His  first  one-man  exhibition  was  held  at  the 
St.  Botolph  Club, 
Boston,  in  1898.  A 
second  exhibition 
was  opened  at  the 
same  place  in  1904, 
at  a  time  when  the 
Whistler  Memorial 
Exhibition  was  on 
a  t  Copley  Hall. 
Many  of  us  who 
took  in  both  these 
shows  felt  that  the 
Tarbells  did  not 
suffer  by  compari- 
son with  the  Whist- 
lers. In  illustration 
of  this  impression  a 
portion  of  an  elo- 
quent appreciation 
in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script by  a  fellow- 
artist,  Philip  L. 
Hale,  is  worth  quo- 
ting. It  indicates, 
certainly,  the  honor 
in  which  Mr.  Tar- 
bell is  held  among 
painters  of  his  own 
persuasion;  other 
groups  in  his  home 
city  do  him  scarcely 
less.  Mr.  Hale  at 
that  time  wrote: 

"Don't  let  US,  as 
we  go  to  the  Whisl 
lershow and  admire 
his  finer  works,  pray 
don't  let  us  forget 
that  there's  a  show 
in  town  wh  e  re 
1     1  urbeix  equally  fine  things 
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are  to  be  seen — paintings  which.  I  think,  in  all 
1 3  are  as  good  and  in  many  respects  better. 
When  Rubens  was  at  Madrid,  Velasquez  was  none 
the  less  a  great  painter  because  the  mighty  Fleming 
was  in  town.  Then  they  may  have  had  simple- 
minded  townsmen  who  dared  to  think  the  Spaniard 
the  better  painter.  At  all  events,  because  Whistler 
is  a  la  mode,  because  all  the  street  cars  have  signs, 
'This  way  to  the  Whistler  Show,'  because  people 
have  come  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  be  at  the 
private  view;  let  us  not  for  these  weighty  reasons 
forget  "ur  fellow-townsman,  who  is  alive,  who  can 
appreciate  our  praise  and  our  backing  up,  and  who 
deserves  for  his  work  every  whit  as  much  praise  as 
any  man  who  has  touched  a  brush  these  twenty 
years. 

"And  if  some  kind  and  omnipotent  fairy  were  to 
give  me  the  power  to  own  five  pictures  taken  at 
will  from  either  of  the  exhibitions,  I  would  choose : 
The  Venetian  Blind,  the  best  picture  that  has  been 
done  in  America ;  The  Girl  with  a  Dog,  as  fine  as 
a  portrait  by  Veronese ;  The  Breakfast-Room,  which 
the  Transrript's  critic  rightly  called  one  of  the  best 
interiors  done  since  Pieter  de  Hooghe,  and  last, 
that  charming  vision.  The  Blue  Veil. 

"But  I  see  I  have  only  chosen  four!  What 
should  the  fifth  be?     Why,  to  be  broad-minded, 


fair-minded,  to  give  every  one  a  chance,  if  the  fairy 
still  remained  beneficent,  I  might  choose  Whistler's 
Little  White  Girl." 

Word  has  been  spread  among  artists  these  many 
years  that  Boston  is  a  poor  place  in  which  to  settle. 
The  New  England  city  has,  it  must  be  conceded, 
lost  to  New  York  and  Chicago  a  number  of 
brilliant  painters  and  sculptors.  But  some  at  least 
of  these,  it  may  be  suspected,  were  men  avid  of 
early  success.  It  is  unquestionable  that  those  who 
have  stayed  in  Boston,  and  who  have  advanced  in 
professional  ability,  have  not  lacked  appreciation 
either  at  home  or  throughout  the  nation.  That 
Boston  has  become  a  good  city  in  which  to  grow  is 
attested  by  the  steady  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  work  of  the  group  of  painters  among  whom  Mr. 
Tarbell  has  been  a  leader  for  two  decades.  It  is 
hard  to  say  in  what  city  of  the  world  any  better 
painting  i>  being  done  to-day  than  in  Boston. 
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This  special  branch  of  applied  art  is 

a    most    interesting    evolution    of    the 

primitive  art  of  batik  making  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Java.     The  term  batik  literally  means  to  engrave. 
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draw  or  write  with  a  sharp  instrument,  which  was 
done  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  wrote  their 
li  tl ■..!'■.  tablets.  To  day  the  word  batik  in- 
dicates the  special  Javanese  method  by  which 
material    are  de<  orated. 

itary  prim  iple  of  batik  making  is  to 
cloth  with  a  certain  composition,  which  is 
ed  by  the  material  upon  which  it  is  placed, 
which   prevents   the   color   from    penetrating   the 
ced  in  the  dye  hath.    The 
preparation  i  r<  moved,  when  it  will  be 

found  that  the  part-  thai  were  covered  have  kept 
their  original  tint  while  the  uncovered  parts  have- 
taken  the  color  of  the  dye.     Many  inhabitants  of 
lian  an  hipel;  eof  thi   e.elem*  ntai ) 

principles  in  the  dei  oration  of  their  native  clothing 
and  ill'  Ful  island  ol  Java  are 

renowned  for  their  batik  work  i  hed 

a  high  si     ■  len<  e. 

Another  primin  i  k  ma!  ing,  based  on 


the  same  fundamental 
idea,  was  in  vogue 
among  the  Ki  i  island 
ers.  Pieces  of  bamboo 
which  had  been  cut  out 
in  various  figures  were 
sewn  onto  clot  hing, 
which  was  then  sub 
merged  in  the  dye  tub, 
when  the  decorations 
showed  themselves  as 
printed  on  a  contrast 
ing  color. 

The  Aroo  islanders 
had  a  still  more  primi- 
tive way  of  decorating 
their  sarongs.  These 
were  made  of  plaited 
p  a  n  danus  leaves. 
Pieces  of  bamboo  or 
other  non-porous  ma- 
terials were  stitched 
onto  the  sarongs,  after 
which  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  smoke  of 
their  fires.  In  this  way 
the  uncovered  part- 
gained  a  brownish  hue, 
while  the  protected  fig- 
ures remained  the  orig 
inal  color  of  the  mate- 
rial. 

o The  craft  of  bank- 

ing is  the  favorite  oc- 
cupation of  the  upper  classes  among  the  women  and 
girls  of  Java.  The  knowledge  of  perfecting  this  in- 
dustry  having  been  passed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter  for  many  generations,  they  have  become- 
past  masters  in  this  art,  and  are  born  with  an 
aptitude  for  the  technique  of  batik  making. 
Visitors  to  this  beautiful  island  always  make  a 
point  of  seeing  the  batiksters  at  work.  The  ease 
and  graceful  swiftness  with  which  the  batik  maker 
manages  her  instrument,  moving  it  over  the 
mall-rial  she  is  to  decorate  in  delicate  curves, 
straight  line-  and  subtle  hatching,  claim  the  ad- 
miration of  the  visitor. 

Man)  attempts  have  been  made  in  later  days  I" 
obtain  these  primitive  effects  by  printing  processes, 
I. ill  little  success  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  have 
Inch  I  In-  only  results  of  these  experiments. 

There  i>  no  reason  why  this  beautiful  art  should 
not  be  perfected  by  tin-  people  of  our  own  land, 
and    a    description    of    the    method-    employed 
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be  an  incentive  to  craftsworkers  to  ex- 
periment in  this  direction.  The  best  "reserve"  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  dye  i-  ordinary  bees- 
wax; this  can  be  melted  at  the  low  temperature  of 

■  •    .    the   wax   completely   permeates   the 
oi   the  material  which  it  covers  and  when 

:    the  dye-hath  protects  the  material  in  the 

erfe<  t    manner.     Having  partly  covered   it 

with  wax,  it  is  placed  in  the  prepared  dye.  which 

low  a  temperature 
•     "    will   not  melt  the 
wax.     It  is  allowed  to  re- 
main  in  the  dye  until  the 

-  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed, when  it  is  hung  out 
to  dry.  When  it  is  per- 
fectly dry  it  can  then  be 
placed  in  boiling  water, 
which  melts  the  wax,  caus- 

rise  to  the  -urface. 
when  it  can  be  skimmed 
off  and  used  again  for  other 
work.  This  is  the  pn  cess 
for  one  color,  but  for  sev- 
ilors    separate  dip- 

■  required.  For  in- 
stance, batik  which  has  to 
ultimately  be  in  white,  blue 
and  brown  must  have  the 
white  and  brown  parts  cov- 
ered with  wax.     Then  the 

plunged   in   blue 

dye.     The  wax  is  then  re- 

Uld   again    applied 

i    parts  which  have 

to  be  white  and  blue.    The 

material   is  then   placed  in 

•  n  dye,  and  again 

dried.     This   is    the   mosl 

troublesome  part  of  batik 

\     but  the    majority 

■  if  •  raftsmen  in  Europe  who 

are  doing  this  work  do  ver) 

little  of  it  in  several  colors, 

confining  it  usually  to  two 

,Lr    shades.     The 

i  applying  the  wax 

is  the  fascinating  part  of 

i  fl .     A 

-mall  reservoir  of  thin  red 

copper   is  filled  with  wax. 

This  ha-  a  hole  at  the  end 

which  allows  thi 

onto  the  material.     \ 


making  of  batik  is  unknown  a-  yet  in  America,  these 
instruments  cannot  be  obtained.  Craftsmen  must, 
therefore,  work  out  their  own  way  of  doing  it.  Our 
illustration  shows  an  implement  I  had  made  for 
my  own  experiments,  but  this  was  not  evolved 
without  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  thought.  First 
of  all,  I  bought  a  fresco  painter's  nozzle,  but  owing 
to  the  gutta-percha  bulb  not  holding  the  heat 
sufficiently,  even  when  immersed  in  hot  water, this 
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had  to  be  relinquished  for 
something  more  practical.  1 
then  took  a  tin  spoon  and 
shaped  the  point  so  as  to 
allow  the  hot  wax  to  flow 
and  kept  refilling  it  with  hot 
wax  as  it  was  needed.  This 
only  partly  answered,  al- 
though the  wax  flowed  in  a 
thin,  fine  stream ;  when  tilted 
it  was  apt  to  run  under  the 
spoon  and  drop  on  the  mate- 
rial in  the  wrong  places.  So 
this  also  was  given  up.  I 
then  had  made  the  instru- 
ment shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion, which  consists  of  a 
copper  reservoir  soldered 
onto  a  band  of  copper  which 
was  inserted  into  a  wooden 
tool-handle  A  long  steel  nail 
was  placed  inside  the  reser- 
voir so  as  to  drop  down  and 
fill  the  hole  when  moving  the 
reservoir  over  the  work.  By  --.^^^^ 
a  simple  contrivance  of 
string  wrapped   around  the  batik 

finger  the  nail  can  be  raised 

or  dropped  to  control  the  flow  of  wax.  This 
seems  to  answer  perfectly,  but  it  would  be  best 
in   doing  a   good   deal    of   the   work   to  have    a 
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number  of  these  reservoirs  made  so  that  the  flow  of 
wax  can  be  large  or  small  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  reservoir.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  buy  a  painter's  nozzle  outfit 
and  use  all  the  appliances  that  go  with  the  nozzle 
and  adjust  them  to  the  copper  reservoir.  As  these 
are  made  with  elongated  openings,  rows  of  holes 
and  other  apertures  they  would  be  convenient.  As 
the  wax  must  be  hot  it  is  best  to  have  a  pan  con- 
taining the  melted  wax  on  a  gas  stove  or  spirit 
lamp  beside  the  worker. 

A  knowledge  of  drawing  is  a  necessity  in  this 
craft,  as  bold,  free  lines  and  curves  are  what  the 
work  requires.  The  true  batik  maker  does  not 
even  resort  to  the  pencil  for  making  the  design, 
bill  draws  directly  onto  the  material  with  the 
instrument  containing  wax.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  design  should  not  be  traced  first, 
if  the  batikster  prefers  to  do  it,  but  the  bold 
barbaric  work  loses  if  the  primitive  manner  of 
doing  it  is  departed  from.  As  children  of  seven 
years  of  age  can  do  the  work  in  Java  without 
drawing  it  lirst,  an  American  should  be  able,  with 
I  >i  ,  to  get  good  results  without  this  aid. 

Batiks  can  be  made  for  many  purposes.  Cotton 
tabli    'overs,    hangings,    bags,    pillows    and   chair- 
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covers;  in  fact,  even  friezes  can  be  decorated  with 
it,  so  that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  possibilities,  or  to 
the  materials  which  can  be  used  when  the  novice 
has  acquired  skill. 

Batiks  can  be  dyed  deep  blue,  red  or  green  ac- 
cording to  the  dominating  color  of  the  rooms  in 
which  they  are  to  go.  If  colored  material  is  used 
notice  must  be  taken  of  the  various  shades  it  can 
be  dyed,  always  remembering  that  the  dye  must 
not  be  above  60  degrees  or  it  will  melt  the  wax 
and  the  batik  will  exist  no  more.  There  are 
many  dyes  sold  on  the  market  which  can  be  used 
in  this  work,  and  specific  directions  are  given  in 
every  1 

Java  being  a  Dutch  possession,  the  people  of 
Holland  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
development  of  batik  and  most  of  the  work  at 
present  emanates  from  a  few  studios  in  Holland. 
A  deep  interest  is  also  being  taken  in  other  countries 
owing  to  batiks  having  been  seen  at  various 
European  arts  and  crafts  exhibitions.  Dutch  artists 
have  developed  so  far  in  this  art  that  tiny  arc  now 
doing  it  on  parchment,  linens  and  velvets  and  for 
upholstery  work.  Owing  to  the  demand  being 
entirely  beyond  the  output,  batik  decorations  are 
very  expensive,  but 
the  few  pieces  I  have 
seen  have  made  me 
long  to  become  an 
adept  at  this  beauti- 
ful and  interesting 
craft.  So  far  I  have 
only  experimented  in 
the  most  primitive 
manner,  but  desire  to 
let  others  know  about 
batik  so  that  they  may 
evolve  new  ideas  and 
themselves  develop 
this  beautiful  craft 
while  it  is  -till  unde- 
veloped by  Ameri- 
cans. 

Most  of  the  illus 
are  from  a 
studio  at  Apeldoorn, 
Holland,  where  one 
woman  has  perfectt  d 
this  craft,  having 
worked  it  out  for  her- 
self, and  lias  taught 
her  method-  to  over 
scarab  in-  by  mrs.  thirty  girls  who  faith- 

silver  froehlich      fully  carry  it  on. 
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ECENT    WORK     BY     MRS.     HUGO 
FROEHLICH 
BY  EVA  LOVETT 


Rings  and  nee  klaces  of  excellent  design 
and  workmanship  have  lately  been  executed  by 
Mrs.  Hugo  Froehlii  h,  who  is  one  of  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  first  jewelry  class  graduated  from  Pratt 
Institute.  Ea<  h  of  these  young  women,  graduated 
five  years  ago,  has  attained  -kill  and  fame  in  her 
chosen  work.  A  number  of  pieces  of  Mrs.  Froeh- 
lich's  jewelry  are  shown  on  this  and  the  following 

For  some  time  Mr-.  Froehlich  had  a  studio  in 
Xew  York,  but  she  has  lately  moved  her  workshop 
into  an  upper  room  in  her  house  al  Richmond  Hill, 
Long  Island.  Here  she  has  established  a  quainl 
little  studio,  which  i-  often  filled  with  friends  and 
admirer-  of  her  beautiful  art,  and  where  spei  imens 
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of  her  distinctive  work  arc  to  he  seen.  Her  work- 
bench is  loi  ated  in  front  of  a  window  whi<  h  over- 
i  I  ong  island  town.  The  tools  of 
her  crafl  lie  i  onveniently  about,  and  in  mysterious 
little  i  iards  are  kept  articles  necessary 

and  di  ar  to  the  i  raftsman. 

i he  National  So<  ietj  of  Ci  ifl 
men,  a  i]  man  of  its  jewelry  department, 

Mrs.  1  ro<  nlii  h  had  numerous  articles  in  the  jewelry 
\.'   mo  Easl  Nine- 
teenth Street,  during  it-  recent  spring  exhibition. 
Hei  ■         oticeable  for 

their  simple  di  signs,  their  good  form  and  artistic 
finish. 

Ami  b chof  ovalsl 

the  em  ply  pointed,  and  thi 

more  slightl;  «nwork  around  the 

atrix,  i    of  an 
I   pattern,  with    traight 
A  few  plain  li' 
are  the  only  de<  01  \  silver 


ring,  set  with  a  pink  opal, 
has  a  similar  open  pattern 
around  the  stone,  while  a 
heavier  ring  has  a  tourma- 
line, set  solidly  in  silver, 
the  length  of  the  oval  stone 
extending  around  the  finger 
and  into  the  broad  finger 
band. 

Several  silver  scarf  pin- 
have  mund-edged  broad 
settings,  the  stones  used 
being  azurite  and  opal 
matrix.  One  pin,  set  with 
a  dark  colored  scarab,  has 
short  lines,  suggestive  of  a 
feather,  around  the  edge. 
One  pin  has  a  little  crown 
across  the  top,  giving  it  a 
delicate  and  light  fini>h. 
Sleeve-links  of  jade  and 
silver  have  a  dainty  little 
grooved  edge  around  the 
jade. 

Several  fobs  show  hand- 
some designs.  In  one  a 
yellow-gray  scarab  ha-  an 
hexagonal  silver  setting, 
which  extends  to  points  at 
the  ends,  which  are  finished 
with  a  small  design  of  leaf- 
shaped  points,  overlap- 
ping. Around  the  llat 
sides  lines  are  used  for  decoration.  Another  fob 
has  a  turquoise  matrix  set  in  silver  of  an  openwork 
abstract  design,  which  has  the  lines  of  the  pattern 
slightly  curved. 

Of  three  necklaces  the  heaviest  i>  of  oxidized 
silver,  the  large  stone  in  the  (enter  and  the 
smaller  stones  at  the  sides  being  of  turquoise  ma- 
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slight,  the  form  of  the  article,  and  its  adaptation  to 
its  purpose  and  to  the  stones  which  decorate  it, 
making  its  artistic  beauty. 

Mrs.  Froehlich  is  an  admirer  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  Indian  work,  with  their  simple  decorations, 
and  traces  of  her  studies  in  this  direction  are  to  be 
found  in  her  jewelry.  She  avoids  alike  the  long, 
flowing,  suggestive  lines  of  the  French  nouveau, 
the  elaborate,  overworked  nature  forms  of  the 
realistic  school,  and  the  convoluted  ornamental 
scrolls  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Indian  work, 
which  is  all  symbolical,  the  smallest  lines  telling  a 
story  to  whoever  can  read  aright,  furnishes  a  store- 
house  of  designs  of  the  most  artistic  and  satisfying 
sort.  The  variations  are  infinite.  If  one  under- 
standingly  adapts  his  design  to  his  purpose,  there 
is  no  monotony  in  the  work. 

Mrs.  Froehlich  has  also  done  much  work  of  the 
lighter  and  more  delicate  sort,  for  she  does  not  be- 
lieve in  limiting  herself  to  a  single  style  or  special- 
izing strongly  in  one  direction.  And  her  work  is  of 
the  well-finished  kind,  which  makes  the  pieces 
pleasant  to  see  and  handle.  The  ornaments  which 
come  apart  in  the  wearing,  the  stones  which  fall  out, 
and  the  pins  which  come  off  are  an  abomination, 
she  thinks.  The  piece  may  be  ever  so  simply  de- 
signed, but  it  must  be  completely  and  strongly  fin- 
ished. It  is  an  ideal  well  worth  working  for. 
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trix  with  curious  yellow-gray  marking-.  The  cen- 
tral ornament  is  of  open  geometrical  pattern, 
arranged  in  triangular  shape,  with  the  point  turn- 
ing down  and  the  base  of  the  triangle  partly  open. 
The  chain   ha-   double    link.-,  separated   by  silver 

I       o  links  fastened  a  short  di 
apart  on  the  center  piece,  making  a  firm  support, and 
il    I  i  here  the  link 

A  i  bain  of  -mailer  silver  links  i-  set  with 
amethysts,  the  central  ornament  being  a  twist  of 
silver  links  with  a  large  amethyst  in  the  middle, 
and  a  i   dropping  from  a  shorl  lo 

chain  below  it.     A  third  silver  necklace  i-  of  small 
square  links  separated  at  interval-  by  larg<  rsq 
and  broadening  in  from  into  an  interlinked. 
ful  twjst,  which  holds  a  turquoise  drop. 

Simplicity  of  design  i-  a  distinguishing  fi 
of    Mr-.    Froehlich's    work.      Abstract    patfc 
arranged   in   simple    form-,    arc    seen   among   her 
pieces.    The  decorations  are  lines,  long  or  short, 
separated,  or  in  groups.    Sometimes  the  i  basing  is 
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ll>r  very  large  collection  of  semiprecious  stones 

are  beautiful  to  see  in  their  wonderful  variety  of 

and  the  quantity  of  them  makes  the  correct 

choice  of  a  stone  possible  when  there  is  an  order  to 
fill.  Among  them  are  abalone,  the  iridescent  lin- 
I  the  Haliotis  found  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  corals  in  many  shades;  green  malachite,  with 
strange  colors  straying  through  its  greenness; 
azurites  and  lapis  lazuli,  both  of  deep  blue;  and 
chrysicolla,of  a  bluish-green.  Turquoise  matrix. with 
its  odd  marking-,  comes  from  copper  mines,  and 
the  topaz,  opal  and  amethyst  are  found  in  Western 
mountains.     Laboradite  of  a  grayish  blue,  and  Chi- 
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nese  jade  of  a  deep  green;  tourmalines,  pink  and 
green,  and  chrysoprase,  mamomaline,  and  some 
beautifully  marked  transparent  stones,  called  ver- 
isite  (petrified  wood),  are  found  in  the  collection. 

Among  some  recent  orders  now  in  process  of 
construction  by  Mrs.  Froehlich  are  pieces  which 
show,  in  an  interesting  way,  the  variety  in  her  work. 
Among  these  is  a  set  of  five  gold  rings  left  by  the 
will  of  a  grandmother  to  five  grandsons.  The  rings 
were  to  be  alike,  of  lapis  lazuli ;  set  in  gold,  and  with 
a  symbolical  design.  They  have  a  broad  gold  setting, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  round  blue  stone  there  is 
chased  on  the  widest  part  of  the  band  a  pair  of 
wings,  making  the  design  the  "Winged  Globe"  of 
ancient  times.  Another  curious  piece  is  a  watch-fob 
designed  for  a  woman  who  is  a  member  of  several 
clubs,  and  the  long  fob  hanging  over  the  ribbon  has 
the  symbols  of  five  societies  woven  into  its  length. 
A  silver  belt  buckle  has  an  odd-shaped  piece  of 
abalone  shell  used  in  its  decoration,  and  several 
bronze  belt  buckles  of  quaint  designs  are  also  in 
process  of  making. 

Mrs.  Froehlich  has  also  done  some  good  re- 
pousse work  in  copper  and  has  several  specimens 
in  candlesticks,  cassarole  covers  and  other  articles 
in  her  studio.  During  May,  she  had  an  exhibit  of 
her  work  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  she  has  taught 
classes. 

CURRENT  ART  EVENTS 
Tin:  statue  of  John  William  Mackay 
which  we  reproduce  by  special  per- 
mission herewith  will  be  unveiled  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  at  Reno,  Nevada,  early 
this  month.  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor, 
has  treated  the  subject  with  an  admirable  scn-e  of 
it-  downright  Americanism.  Another  recent  piece 
of  work  from  Mr.  Borglum's  studio  i^  shown  on 
this  page.  Mr.  Borglum  has  received  the  commis- 
ion  lor  the  equestrian  statue  of  General  Sheridan, 
to  be  erected  in  Sheridan  Circle,  Washington, 
l>.   ('. 

Tin.  Gibbs-Channing-Avery  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington has  been  acquired  by  tlu'  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.  This  painting,  as  Mr.  [sham, 
who  contributes  an  interesting  article  to  the 
"Museum  Bulletin"  on  tin-  subject,  points  out, 
give-  with  admirable  -kill  and  truth  an  apparently 
more  human  and  less  idealized  rendering  of  the 
ittei   than  tin-  more  famous  Athena-um  head. 

Professor  Arthur  Fairbanks,  of  Michigan 
University,  ha  been  elected  director  of  the  Bo  ton 
\ln  eum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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PAINTING  AND  PAINTERS 
I)r.  Rii  bard  Mither  has  continued 
his  "History  of  Modern  Painting"  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
revised  edition  is  brought  out  by  E.  P.  Button  & 
four  volume-  profusely  illustrated  with  a 
creditable  and  comprehensive  series  of  reproduc- 
tion.-, and  in  addition  some  fifty  full-page  plates  in 
color.  The  book  remain-  the  essentia]  statement 
of  it-  subject;  the  author'-  method,  seeking  not  SO 
much  an  appraisal  of  pure  arl  a-  it-  interpretation 
in  term-  of  controlling  conditions,  stands  at  the 
forefront  of  modern  criticism;  and  persons  having 
an   intelligent    curv  I    later  day  painting 

who  are  not  yet  possessed  of  this  work  will  be 
gratified  to  find  it  available  in  it-  present  ampli- 
fied and  embellished  form. 

"The  nineteenth  century,"  says  Itr.  Muther, 
"not  only  shows  a  new  age,  but  probably  begins 
a  new  section  of  modern  history.  It  i-  probable 
that  in  contrast  with  thi-  epoi  h  of  stirring  move- 
ment, during  which  the  readjustment  of  all  polit- 
ical and  social  relations,  the  new  discoveries  in  the 
instrument-  of  commerce,  trade  and  industry,  have 
given  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  world,  the  next 
thousand  years  will  sum  up  all  the  previou 


turies  as  the  'old  world.'  New  men  require  a 
new  art.  One  would  be  inclined  to  surmise  from 
this  that  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  [(re- 
sented itself  as  something  essentially  personal,  with 
a  sharply  distinctive  style.  Instead  of  this  it  offers 
at  first  view,  in  contrast  with  those  old  ages  ol 
uniform  production,  a  condition  like  that  of  Babv- 
lon.  The  nineteenth  century  has  no  style — the 
phrase  that  has  been  so  often  quoted  as  to  have 
U  i  Mine  a  commonplace.  In  architecture  the  forms 
of  all  the  past  ages  live  again.  The  day  before 
yesterday  we  built  Greek;  yesterday,  Gothic;  here, 
Baroque;  there,  Japanese;  but  amidst  all  these 
products  of  imitative  styles  there  rise  up  stations 
and  market  places  which,  with  the  robust  elegance 
of  their  iron  colonnades,  herald  the  greatness  of 
fresh  conqui  I  -  fn  the  province  of  painting  there 
are  similar  extremes.  In  no  other  age  have  minds 
-o  diverse  flourished  side  by  side  a-  Carstens  and 
Goya,  Cornelius  and  Corot,  Ingres  and  Millet, 
Wiertz  and  Courbet,  Rossetti  and  Manet.  And 
■  ■  i  i  ite  a  belief  thai  the  nine- 
teenth centur)  i  a  i  haos  into  which  it  is  possible 
only  for  some  later  age  to  bring  order." 

1 1  i  v  '  1 1  tin  pecifii  purpose  of  o  meeting  this, 
as  it  seems  to  him,  mi-taken  or  at  least  imperfect 
notion  that  the  author  sets  out   in   this   book  to 
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define  the  distinction  between  the  new  growth  and 
the  repetition  of  the  old,  between  the  eclectic  and 
the  personal,  the  derived  and  the  independent, 
and  in  so  doing  to  solve  the  question,  hitherto  usu- 
ally a  '  ion,  as  to  what  i-  the  distinctive 
Style  of  modern  art.  and  bal  are  the  logii  and 
sequence  of  its  evolution. 

to  the  '  oik  lusions  ol  hi    i  omprehen 

-ive  and  fascinating  study.     .Modern  art,  says  the 

■•, iih  ii-   In  artfelt   devotion  to 

every-day  life  and  the  m  i  light,  has  an 

ally  Germanii   <  ha  i  

it  in   Raphael,   M  md  Titian, 

but  iii  the  English  of  thi  I  >uti  b 

of  the  seventeenth  and  the  German-  of  the  six- 


teenth century.  The  Italian-  and  Spaniard-,  whose 
entire  intellectual  culture  rests  upon  a  Latin  foun- 
dation, find  it  difficult,  therefore,  to  follow  this 
change  of  taste.  They  either  adhere  to  the  old 
bombastic  and  theatrical  painting  of  history  or 
they  recast  the  new  painting  in  an  external  draw- 
ing-room art  draped  with  gaudy  tinsel.  Even  in 
France  the  rise  of  the  new  art  meant,  as  it  were, 
the  victory  of  the  Frankish  element  over  the  Gallic. 
Millet,  the  Norman;  Courbet,  the  Frank;  Bastien- 
Lepage,of  Lorraine,  drove  back  the  Latins — Ingr«  - 
and  Couture,  Cabanel  and  Bouguereau — just  as  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Netherlander,  Watteau, 
broke  the  yoke  of  the  rigid  Latin  classicism. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bryant  tells  the  history  of  painting 
from  early  times  to  the  present  in  her  book,  "Pic- 
tures and  Their  Painters."  (John Lane  Company.) 
She  addresses  herself  to  the  needs  of  people  too 
busy  to  give  time  to  an  exhaustive  study  and  aim- 
to  afford  a  good  grasp  of  the  subject  in  limited 
space.  In  short,  she  supplies  a  popular  interesting 
manual,  the  need  for  which  she  has  met  with  in 
her  abundant  experience  as  a  teacher.     No  pains 
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have  been  spared  in  keeping  the  text  abreast  of 
the  latent  results  in  attribution  and  research,  and  a 
similar  endeavor  has  been  made  to  present  the 
n<l  most  authentic  photographic  reproduc- 
tions. The  illustrations  number  over  300.  In  se- 
lecting photographs  for  illustration,  the  object  has 
Keen  not  only  to  give  the  mo-t  characteristic  ex- 
amples of  each  artist's  work,  but  those  which  would 
best  illustrate  the  tendencies  of  the  times  which 
produced  them  or  particular  phases  of  history, 
legend  or  story. 

T.  Sturge  Moore  is  often  at  out-  with  Mr.  Ber- 
enson  and  Signor  Ricci  and  other  writers  on  the 
subject  in  his  interesting  discussion  ci  (  orreggic 
(Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  He  finds 
these  critics  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  Dar- 
winian "theory  of  a  common  ancestor,"  and  is 
frequently  at  pains  to  read  the  results  of  Cor- 
reggio'sart  back  to  the  artist  rather  than  to  inllu- 
He  questions  both  the  methods  and  aims 
of  modern  historical  art  criticism,  and  in  doing  so, 
it  must  be  confessed,  gives  the  breath  of  freshness 
to  his  appreciation. 

In  the  same  series  Miss  Maud  Cruttwell  speaks 
ex  cathedra  on  Antonio  Pollaiuolo.  The  collabo- 
ration brothers  Piero  and  Antonio  has 
led  to  one  of  those  endless  problems  of  attribution. 
The  distribution  of  praise  will  probably  never  be 
made  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  between 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Here  Miss  Cruttwell 
solves  the  difficulty  by  awarding  all  the  good  to  the 
superior  artist,  Antonio.  The  book  is  a  special 
plea,  but  a  scholarly  and  enthusiastic  one. 

Edgcumbe  Staley  contributes  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  excellent  -cries  of  sixty-four  plates  in 
the  volume  on  Fra  Angelico  in  the  Newnes  Art 
Library.  (Frederick  Warnc  &  Co.)  The  account 
is  briefly  and  simply  told,  as  befits  its  position  in 
1  these  attractive  issue-,  which  practically  are 
bound  portfolios.  A  List  of  Chief  Work-  with  de- 
scriptive detail-  i-  appended. 

lor  the  volume  on  Giovanni  Bellini  in  the  -ami 
series  the  introduction  i-  supplied  bv  Everard 
Meynell.  He  refers  to  Isabella  d'Este  a-  "a  pro- 
totype of  the  American  millionairess  who  buys  her 
mall  h  i'  ol  good  taste."  The 
tale  of  her  long  negotiation-  for  a  painting  of  pro- 
fane interest  anil  her  final  disposal  of  the  I'm  iipio 
in  a  bedroom  is  amusingly  put.  This,  with  an 
ith  Titian,  leaves  a  sense 
of  personality.  The  Madonna  with  Sleeping  Child 
is  reproduced  as  frontispiece.  A  con  of  the  Ma- 
donnas are  included  among  the  plates. 

The  second  volume  on  Titian  in  the  same  series 


"The  Later  Work  of  Titian"  (Frederick  Warne  & 
Co.)  is  devoted  to  works  dating  from  1540  on- 
ward. Probably  no  painter  who  practised  to  such 
an  advanced  age  could  be  found  to  show  such 
uniform  power  in  his  later  period.  The  old  patri- 
arch's amazing  retention  of  vigor  and  of  skill 
makes  such  a  selection  as  is  here  presented  abun- 
dantly valuable.  Henry  Mile-  contributes  the  in- 
troduction. His  inferences  regarding  Titian's  ad- 
vantage over  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  are,  in 
view  of  the  painter's  peculiar  feminine  type  and 
the  traditions  of  his  sparing  use  of  the  model,  rather 
novel. 

In  the  same  library,  too,  a  recent  issue  is  devoted 

to  "The   Pre-Raphaelite   Brotherh 1."    Millais's 

Autumn  Leaves  serxes  a  frontispiece.  Holman 
Hunt,  the  only  member  of  the  group  who  kept 
steadfast  to  the  accurate  rendering  of  detail  in 
after  years,  is  represented  by  nine  reproductions; 
Rosselti.bv  eighteen;  Millais, sixteen  ;  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  six;  the  original  Italians,  by  nine.  The 
introduction  i-  by  T    Ernest  Pythian. 
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Dr.  Muther's  brilliant  analysis  of  Goya  makes 
a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  handy  pocket  sized 
volumes  of  the  Langham  Series  of  Arl  Mum, 
graphs.  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 
II'  draws  the  portrait  of  the  Spaniard  as  the  .Man 
of  the  People  in  art  during  the  revolutionary  period, 
satirizing  monarchy  in  the  mo  I  monarchial  coun- 
try of  Europe,  impi  clericalism  and  mili- 

I    t  who    i I  up  with  the  men 

rs  in  the  group  of  radii  als,  frei    fr a<  a 

demic   n  strii  tion,  if,  by  the  same  token,   some 

what  larking  in  culture  and  handing  on  the  first 

•  modern  impressionism. 

Whistli  r  i-  treated  in  tl  i  u  tive  series 

1 1  ;er.     Aside  from  tin-  diffr  ultj 

txii  ipr     til    ii  i  h  in 

■■i  onalil     famous  in 

two  hemisphi  rid  wisely  put. 

Hut,  th  i        tii  il  prol.- 


lem  and  states  it,  the  cantank- 
erous side  of  Whistler's  temper 
is  too  much  for  him.  He  at- 
tempts to  assign  it  a  function, 
Lombroso  fashion,  but  only  suc- 
ceeds in  rather  clumsily  obtrud- 
ing it.  The  appreciation  of  the 
art  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Whistler  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Gallatin's  essays  in  art  criti- 
cism, published  under  the  title, 
"  Whistler:  Notes  and  Footnotes 
and  Other  Memoranda."  (John 
Lane  Company.)  Among  the 
Whistler  papers  are  "Whistler 
as  a  Man  of  Letters,"  "Whist- 
ler's Realism,"  "Memorial  Ex- 
hibition, Boston,  1904,"  "On 
Certain  Drawings  by  Whistler  " 
"Whistler :  Master  of  the  Litho- 
graph." Other  papers  discuss 
aspects  of  the  art  of  Leonardo, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Beardslev, 
Everett  Shinn,  Childe  Hassam, 
etc.  Eight  plates  appear  in 
illustration. 

Three  distinguished  artists  in 
one  family,  three  brothers,  no- 
table in  achievement  and  con- 
siderable in  influence,  "The 
Brothers  Maris,"  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  extra  number,  edited 
by  Charles  Holme,  of  The  In- 
ternational Studio.  Of  the 
seventy-three  plates  in  illustration,  eight  are  repro- 
ductions in  facsimile  colors,  eight  in  photogravure, 
ami  uiie  in  lithographic  process.  Croal  Thompson, 
who  contributes  the  letter-press,  ranks  James  Maris, 
te<  I m it  ally  the  greatest  of  the  three,  with  Velasquez 
and  Franz  Hals. 

Sir  William  Beechey,  one  of  the  distinguished 
artists  of  the  early  English  school,  is  the  subject 
of  a  biographical  appreciation  by  W.  Roberts.  (Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  Haifa  hun- 
dred portrait-,  from  among  his  sixty  years'  output, 
an-  presented  in  illustration.  The  author's  aim 
hi  I"  111  to  write  a  chronicle  of  the  artist's  life  and 
work  ami  to  describe  his  pictures  rather  than  to 
estimate  their  value.  The  material  is  copious  and 
is  well  arranged.  Tun  of  Beechey's  private  ac- 
count books  are  reprinted  in  a  supplementary 
1  hapter,  and  full  index  to  names  is  furnished. 
Lionel  Cust  has  condensed  his  exhaustive  study 
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on  the  life  and  works  of  "Anthony  Van  Dyck," 
published  in  iqoo.  for  inclusion  in  an  abridged 
version  in  the  series  of  "Great  Masters  in  Painting 
and  Sculpture."  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
I  e  opportunity  has  been  used  to  add 
some  new  facts  recently  come  to  light.  This  useful 
and  attractive  book  carries  thirty  three  illustra- 
tions, the  self-portrait  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
31  n  ing  .1-  frontispiece. 

S.  K.  Winchell  issues  a  directory  certain  to  be 
useful  in  its  field,  the  "Artists'  Blue  Book  of  Chi- 
cago." The  names  and  addresses  of  artists  of  the 
vicinity  are  alphabetically  arranged  under  several 
headings,  which  include  architects,  decorative  de- 
sigriers,  painter-,  sculptors,  arts  and  crafts  workers, 
illustrators,  ceramic  work- 
er^ Lists  of  art  schools 
ieties  are  included. 
In  all.  the  book  comprises 
some  2.500  names. 

Julia  de  Wolf  Addison, 
who  has  already  issued  a 
similar  account  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  contributes 
to  the  Art  Galleries  of 
Europe  series  (L.  ('.  Pa  ge 
and  Company),  a  volume 
on  the  "Art  of  the  Dresden 
Gallery.'"  There  ari 
fifty  full  page  illustrations. 
The  boi  k  give-  el,  1 
instructions  for  studying 
the  collections,  step  by  step. 
pointing  out  the  thin 
see  and  how  they  are  to 
rded.  It  i-  de- 
signed on  the  plan  of  a 
copious  guide-book,  en 
livened  by  art.  history  and 
anecdote,  by  the  way.  The 
Italian,  S]  anish,  Freni  h. 
English,  Flemish,  Dutch 
and  German  are  taken  up, 
rocim  by  room. 

Albert  F.  Calvert  i 

1  books  de- 
voted to  art  in  Spain,  under 
the  general  title  "Tin 
ish  Series."  (John  Lane 
Company).  Murillo  i-  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  lir.-t 
volume^   now  ready.    The 

lical    appiei  iation  srXT,  s  ,v 

is    from    the     pen     of    the 


editor.  A  list  of  work:-  of  the  painter  follows, 
with,  in  each  >  ase,  a  short  description  of  the  paint- 
ing and  an  indication  of  where  the  original  is 
preserved.  Of  the  total.  165  are  reproduced  in 
illustration  on  special  paper  at  the  rear  of  the 
book. 

Another  volume  in  the  -cries  i-  devoted  to  "The 
Escorial."  This  is  an  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Palace,  Monaster} 
and  Mausoleum.  It  carries  27S  illustrations.  The 
letter-press  gives  in  condensed  form  a  history  of 
the  founding  and  building  of  the  edifice,  deals  in 
detail  with  the  more  interesting  features  of  it-  ar- 
chitecture ami  describes  the  pictures,  fresco  paint- 
ings, illuminated  missals  and  other  works  of  art 
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contained   in   the   several   portions   of  this   great 
( omposite  pile. 

I  and  Desi  riptive  A<  i  ounl 

of  the-  'Pearl  of  Andalusia,'"  by  Allien  F.  Calvert 
in  the  same  series,  carries  .?oo  illustrations.  The 
author  di  cusses  Moorish  Seville,  Seville  under  the 
Mi  i  th<  I  'athedral,  the 
old  Roman  City  and  various  buildings  of  the  111" 
teenth,  i  and  <  ighti  i  nth  1 1  n 

with  a  i  ha  he  paintei     oi  Seville, 

written  in  collaboration  •         I      Ga  quoine  Hart 

■  the  am  tent    eal     oi   Moorish 

dominion  Seville  maintains  life  and  prosperity,  a 

fact  which  render-  the  subjei  t  of  this  book  doubly 

ting. 


A  catalogue  of  the  George  A.HearnGift  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  been  printed  for 
the  Museum  in  an  appropriately  handsome  form. 
Prefaced  to  the  catalogue  appears  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Hearn  and  the  president  ami 
tru  tees,  with  the  offer  of  Dei  ember,  1005,  and  the 
ami  tided  offer,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Museum, 
nf  January,  [906.  The  fifty-one  pictures  com 
prised  in  the  munificent  gift  are  reproduced  with 
gn  .1!  1  are  in  half  tone  and  are  faced  in  eai  h  1  ase 
with  a  short  biographical  and  iconographii  i."1' 

A  report  on  the  Noyes  Collection  of  Japanese 
Prints,  Drawings,  etc.,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Crosby  S. 
Noyes,  of  \\  a  shington,  I ».  ('.,  is  reprinted  ft 
n  porl  of  the  I  librarian  of  ( !ongr<  ss. 
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AX  AMERICAN"   VILLAGE   BANK 
BY  HENRY  H.  SAYLOR 
Ir  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  in  the  de- 
sign of  a  small  utilitarian  building  an 
American  architect  is  allowed  to  break  away  from 
the  traditional — the  commonplace,  I  might  almost 
say — and  give  free  rein  to  hi<  fancy.    Perhaps,  in 
the  interest  of  harmony  in  -ky  lines,  it  is  as  well 
that  this  is  so,  and  yet  when  one  does  find  such  a 
charming  result  of  an  unfettered  imagination  as 
Mr.  Embury  has  given  us  in  the  little  building  for 
the  Palisades  Trust  Company  at  Englewood,  N.  J., 
it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  wish  for  more  of  it. 
As  one  looks  at  the  architect'?  -ketch  elevation 
in  readily  imagine  the  average  bank  offi(  ials' 
building    commit- 
tee throwingupits 
hands  in  horror  .11 
the  mere  thought 
of  investing  money 
in  a  design    so 
utterly  at  variance 
with  all  their  pre- 
1  onceived  ideas  of 
how  a  village  bank 
should    appear. 
Fortunately,  how- 
ever, in  this 
the  committee 
carried    away    by 
the  very  unusual- 
ness  of  the  archi- 
tect's   suggestion. 
They   realized  at 
once  that  such  a 
building  could  not 
fail  to  evoke  com- 
ment.   Were   that 
comment  f 
able    or    unfavor- 
able, it  would   be 
plentifully    made. 
Every   passer-by 
could  not  help 
noticing  the  build- 
ing.    Whether   in 
hi-  opinion  the 
bank   was  a  suc- 
u   a   failure, 
it  would  be  talked 
of,  and  that  meant 
bu-ine-s   for  the  palisadi  - 

owners.    So  it  was  entra 


not  with  fear  and  trepidation  that  the  design 
was  executed,  practically  as  originally  drawn,  but 
rather  with  a  purpose  as  well  as  an  appreciation. 

Englewood  itself  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
the  New  York  suburbs.  A  village  rich  in  trees  it  is — 
great  arching  elms  and  oaks,  most  of  them — re- 
quiring that  the  buildings  they  shelter  shall  be  low 
in  contrast.  The  bank  has  a  conspicuous  location 
directly  aero-.-  the  village  green  from  the  railroad 
station,  so  that  its  position,  as  well  as  its  form, 
brings  it  constantly  to  the  attention  of  practically 
everybody  in  the  village. 

A  -harp  contrast  of  color  in  the  materials  accents 
the  bank's  distinction  in  form.  The  base  and  pier- 
are  built  of  a  cream-white  local  sandstone,  laid  in 
natural  cement  mortar.    Chestnut  is  used  for  the 
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not  appeal  must 
in  re  1  y  feel  the 
(harm  and  quaint 
dignit)  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  count- 
ing-room opens  up 
spaciously  to  a 
ceiling  whose  buff, 
sand  finished  plas- 
ter is  relieved  by 
heavy  beams  of  red 
oak.  The  screen 
walls,  shutting   off 
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window  mullions,  sash  and  half-timber  work  up  under  the  eaves, 
led  with  a  dark  green  stain.  The  windows  are  divided  into 
small  panes  by  wide  leads.  A  band  of  red  brick,  laid  in  a  herring- 
bone pattern,  with  green  and  white  terra-cotta  inserts,  marks  the 
line  of  the  second  floor  and  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  sand- 
stone and  the  woodwork.  Consistent  with  the  interior,  this  band  is 
not  carried  across  the  middle  portion  of  the  building,  where  the 
counting-room  extends  unbroken  from  the  first  floor  to  the  roof. 
The  line  of  color  is  strengthened  by  brick  inserts  in  the  stone  piers 
and  by  panels  of  terra-cotta,  in  buff,  white  and  green,  set  into  the 
wall  piers  Hanking  the  entrance.  For  the  roof  a  red  tile  was  the  only 
1  ile  choice.  Instead  of  the  usual  S-shaped  tiles,  which  the  archi- 
tei  i  felt  would  give  a  texture  too  rough  and  too  large  in  scale,  a 
flatter  tile  is  used — that  known  as  the  "French  A-shaped."  Shad- 
owed by  the  heavy  overhang  of  the  eaves,  the  intricate  half-timber 
work  is  felt  to  be  in  the  best  possible  position,  lending  a  depth  and 
brilliance  to  the  shadows,  which  could  hardly  be  otherwise  obtained. 
Solid  timbers  carried  through  masonry  piers  i-  a  favorite  motif  of 
Mr.  Embury's,  and  one  that  he  has  employed  effectively  in  other 
•work.  Its  function  here  is  to  support  a  simple  bronze  an  lamp 
from  each  of  the  four  pylon-.  Unfortunately,  these  had  not  vet 
been  hung  when  the  pictures  wen  made. 

At  the  middle  of  the  front  elevation  the  interest  centers  on  the 

main  entrance,     [ts  low,  tiled  hood  rooi  n    J    on  the  chestnut  beams 

ire  carried  through  the  masonry.   Brick  and  leaded  gla     con 

lie  main  wall,  and  brit  k  Hogging  fills  the  gable  end 

over  the  lintel. 

Retaining  for  it- own  i  ,     ent  for  vault  storage 

the  bank  leases  the  remaining  •  in  for  three  offices. 

The  main  floor  i-  divided  as  indicated  in  the  plan  thai  i  here  re- 
produced. It  provides  for  a  lar.^e,  well-lighted,  and  will  ventilated 
worki:  il    whii  ii    i-  open  to1  I  story  i  riling. 

t  three  rooms  for  bank  offi  epositors.  Thevaultsand 

janitor's  quarti  LAMp 

i  the  e  :terior  doc-  -i  v.i>  lrd 
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room  Mini  the  janitor's  apartments 
i  similar  plaster-and-timber  construi 
Feeling  of  opi 
gained  by  the  use  of  many  windows  and  b] 
-imply  leaded,  in  the  partitions.    An  inlaid  hand  of 
silver  panels  i  d  partition  post  — 

an  unusual  u 

ful  grain  of  the  oak  as  do  moldings  < 
do  it.  '!  'ii;  li  let 

indows 
and  thi  om  the  publii  I  I 

grille  in  the  counter  screen  i-  of  bronze  in  a  dark 
finish,  the  high  lights  polished  brightly,  lea>  u 
■  .    Behind  it  is  a  n 


able  glass  s<  reen,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  ground 
i  as  a  shield  in  place  of  the  usual  low  cur- 
tain- of  silk. 

It  is  in  the  light  standards  on  screen  and  newels, 
and  in  the  side  wall  brackets  and  ceiling  globe  ,  thai 
tin-  architect  ha  a  Ided  the  final  touches  to  the 
bank's  distinctive  character.  The  standards,  par- 
ticularly, show  forth  the  same  quality  of  individu- 
ality— the  same  independence  of  the  conventional 
vithoul  being  bizarre — that  distinguishes  the 
exterior. 

An  elaborate  vault  system  has  been  im  orporated 
into  the  building  between  the  working  space  and 
the  janitor's  quarters.    In  the  basement  and  first 
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-tore  arc  vaults  for  silver  storage,  while  on  the 
main  floor  there  is  a  fire-and-burglar-proof  vault 
fe  deposit  and  an  adjoining  book  vault.  The 
outside  of  the  safe  deposit  and  book  vaults  is 
-heath<  of  steel,  blued  and  polished. 

Bronzi  plate,  be  autifull)  mai  hined,  i-  used  For  the 
bolts  and  loi  k  fittings  on  the  massive   ' 

tairs  the  directors'  room  is  wainscoted  and 

d  with  red  oak  over  the  rough  buff  pi 
In  the  triangular  wall  sp  ends  of  the 

room  there  are  to  be  two  mural  paintings,  com- 
memorative of  Hendrik  Hudson's  lir-t  sighl  of  the 
Palisades. 

I  am  not  going  to  claim  for  Mr.  Embury's  bank 
an   affiliation   with   any  recognized   an  bin 

There  i-  in  it  a  sttt 
modern  German  work,  and  the  di  sign  i-  ti  n 
by  a  toui  It  of  the  picti  ; 

;.  I  think  no  one  would  rel  og  lize  in 

the  bui  ever,  a  quality  thai  is  distinctly 

American,   and  that,   m  longs    to   the 

American  village.    I  i  feel  in  th(    ; 

I  :  the  building  i>  a  thoroughly 
straightforward — albeit     intensely     imaginative — 


development  of  its  plan  along  purely  structural 
lines.  As  such  it  is  good  architecture  and  we  would 
do  well  to  have  more  such  work  to  enjoy. 

The  forthcoming  issues  of  The  Inters  un  in  \r. 
Studio  will  contain  a  fully  illustrated  article  on  the 
practical  aspei  ts  of  bookbinding,  giving  a  full  and 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  processes  employed. 
The  article  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Morris  Lee 
King,  a  distinguished  amateur  in  this  art  craft. 
Dr.  King,  whose  own  work  has  won  high  praise,  is 
not  interested  in  the  craft  either  as  an  instructor  or 
as  a  competitor  with  professional  craftsmen,  but 
has  the  advancement  of  the  craft  in  this  country 
thoroughly  at  heart.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
d  letter-  from  persons  in  various  pari-  of  the 

country  who  desired  to  take  up  the  work  of  I k- 

binding  with  earnest  artistic  effort,  but  who  found 
no  competent  teacher  within  reach  and  failed  to 
find  the  books  existing  on  the  subject  sufficiently 
i  lear  to  be  intelligently  helpful.  Spec  ial  pains  have 
been  taken  by  I)r.  King  in  his  article  and  illustra- 
tions not  to  leave  essential  point.-  unexplained, 
and  to  give  the  fullest  practical  information. 


MB 
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Robert    If.  Little,  R.U'.S. 
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OBERT  W.  LITTLE,  R.W.S.  A 
REVIEW  OF  HIS  WORK.  BY 
A.    LYS    BALDRY. 


Some  interesting  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
early  associations  help  to  determine  the  direction 
of  an  artist's  effort  in  after  life  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  record  of  Mr.  Robert  Little's  career.  He 
takes  rank  among  modern  painters  as  a  particularly 
sensitive  exponent  of  the  decorative  side  of  nature 
and  as  a  close  student  of  the  subtleties  of  pictorial 
design ;  and  he  has  an  exceptional  power  of  seizing 
upon  just  those  aspects  of  nature  which  lend  them- 
selves best  to  rhythmical  arrangement  and  carefully 
balanced  composition.  He  is,  too,  a  colourist  of 
much  distinction,  with  a  true  appreciation  of  colour 
values  and  a  love  of  sumptuous  effects  which  is 
kept  always  within  correct  limits  by  an  admirably 
cultivated  taste.  These  qualities  of  his  art  are  so 
definite  and  so  characteristically  displayed  in  every- 
thing he  produces  that  clearly  they  come  from  a 


very  deep  conviction  and  express  an  aesthetic  belief 
which  has  determined  the  whole  direction  of  his 
development. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  foundations  of  this 
belief  were  laid  during  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  his  life,  which  were  spent  in  surroundings 
well  calculated  to  foster  a  permanent  love  of  nature 
and  an  enduring  preference  for  her  stately  graces 
rather  than  for  her  mere  prettinesses.  He  was  born 
at  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  house  in  which 
his  parents  lived  had  a  particularly  pleasant  situa- 
tion outside  the  town  and  shut  in  by  trees  through 
which  there  was  a  charming  vista  of  landscape  lead- 
ing away  to  the  distant  river  and  backed  up  by  hills. 
In  this  house  he  remained  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  to  this  day  he  retains  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the 
beauty  of  the  country  round  about  his  home. 
Even  at  this  early  age  he  found  keen  pleasure  in 
simple  contact  with  nature,  in  wandering  through 
green  fields  and  shaded  woods,  and  in  lying  in  the 
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long  grass  where  he  would  see  nothing  but  the  blue 
skj  overhead. 

Between  thirteen  and  sixteen  he  added  greatly  to 
his  store  of  impressions,  lor  he  passed  most  of  his 
time  during  these  three  years  on  the  Gareloch, 
among  rugged  and  romantic  scenery,  which  fasci- 
nated him  by  its  grandeur.  In  this  land  of  gorge- 
mis  sunsets  and  wonderful  effects  of  atmosphere  he 
found  much  to  stimulate  his  imagination,  much 
that  helped  to  develop  his  sense  of  colour  and  his 
understanding  of  qualities  of  tone;  but  he  found 
also  a  vast  number  of  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  what  may  be  called  the  design  of  landscape 
should  be  treated.  He  began  to  realise  in  this 
district,  with  its  lofty  hills  and  large  expanses  of 
distance,  the  necessity  for  right  pictorial  construc- 
tion in  the  representation  of  nature's  beauties;  and 
he  was  shown  by  a  wealth  of  significant  examples 
how  much  the  romantic  sentiment  of  an  impressive 
depends  upon  the  right  relation  of  the  forms 
and  masses  by  which  the  landscape  is  built  up. 

It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  he  began  to  feel 
the  desire  for  production,  the  wish  not  merely  to 
observe  but  also  to  record  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations.       He    had   already,    while    at   school   at 


Greenock,  had  some  lessons  in  water-colour  paint- 
ing and  by  sketching  out-of-doors  he  sought  to  put 
to  a  practical  test  what  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
of  the  mechanism  of  art.  But,  beyond  these  ten- 
tative essays,  he  did  little  in  the  way  of  regular 
study  until,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh and  in  the  intervals  of  his  ordinary  school 
work  attended  the  evening  classes  at  the  school  of 
art  on  the  Mound.  Then  came  an  interval  during 
which  he  had  very  limited  opportunities  of  satisfy- 
ing his  artistic  inclinations  :  after  a  winter  at  the 
Glasgow  University  he  went  into  his  father's  office 
with  the  idea  of  following  a  business  career — in  a 
shipping  concern  which  had  been  founded  by  his 
grandfather. 

However,  he  quickly  discovered  that  he  had  not 
the  temperament  needed  for  the  business  life,  and 
that  he  was  wasting  his  energies  in  a  wholly  un- 
congenial occupation.  So,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  the  office — after 
much  anxious  consideration — and  to  take  what 
chances  the  future  might  bring  him  in  the  artistic 
profession.  The  first  necessary  step  was  to  go 
through  that  systematic  training  in  technical  prac- 
tice which  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  in  his 
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boyhood  ;  he  went  accordingly  to  the  school  of  art 
in  Edinburgh  in  which  he  had  worked  for  a  brief 
period  some  seven  years  before,  and  in  due  course 
passed  from  there  into  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  to  study  from  the  life.  So  rapid 
was  his  progress  with  proper  teaching  and  the  right 
kind  of  opportunities  that  in  less  than  two  years  he 

to  show  his  pictures  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  and  the  <  rlasgow  Institute  ; 
plain  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of 
his  chances  of  acquiring  the  needful  command  over 
executive  details.  No  doubt  he  was  helped  by  the 
more  or  less  desultory  work  he  had  done  when  as 
a    boy  he    struggled    to   solve   nature's  secrets;  his 

then  had,  it  can  well  be  imagined,  taught 
him  what  were  the  deficiencies  in  his  knowledge 
which  were  most  likely  to  hamper  him  in  his 
attempts  at  pictorial  expression  ;  but  certainly  he 
deserves  credit  for  having  in  so  short  a  time  gained 
a  place  among  men  of  recognised  abilitv. 

His  first  exhibited  paintings  were  mostly  studies 

riors  and  groups  of  flowers,  but  his  choice  of 

is  of  this  type  was  not  due  to  any  diminution 
in  his  love  of  landscape.  Indeed,  even  during  his 
student  days  he  gave  much  time  to  out-of-dooi 
work,   and  among   other   wanderings    in   search  of 


material  that  pleased  him  he  went  on  a  sketching 
tour  to  Venice  and  North  Italy,  from  which  he 
returned  with  a  number  of  excellent  drawings. 
In  1 882  he  spent  a  winter  in  Rome,  where  he 
painted  several  important  water-colours,  such  as 
TTte  Janiculutn  Hill  from  Tasso's  Garden  and  Rome 
from  the  Aventine,  wheh  rank  among  the  chief  of 
his  earlier  successes.  The  next  four  years  he 
passed  chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  working  from  the 
material  he  had  collected  abroad,  but  in  1S86  he 
stayed  for  some  while  in  Paris,  and,  with  a  quite 
commendable  desire  to  obtain  a  more  complete 
mastery  over  his  craft,  became  a  student  again, 
under  MM.  Courtois  and  Dagnan-Bouveret.  Then 
he  came  back  to  Scotland  and  for  another  four 
years  devoted  himself  to  landscape,  choosing  as  his 
sketching-ground  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross. 
Into  this  period  come  not  only  many  of  his 
most  successful  water-colours  but  also  several  oil 
paintings  like  Vespers,  Natural  Jimmies,  and  The 
Old  Cluck,  the  last  of  which,  when  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1889,  brought 
him  many  congratulations  from  the  president,  Sir 
Daniel  Macnee,  and  from  other  men  well  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion.  As  further  proof  of  his 
growing  reputation,  it  may  also  be  noted  that  in 
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1886  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 
Indeed,  by  1890  he  had  established  himself  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  Scottish  artists, 
and  hail  received  a  full  measure  of  recognition  as  a 
painter  with  more  than  ordinary  originality  and 
sense  of  style. 

In  1890  he  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  and 
by  his  contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Royal  Institute,  and  especially  by  the  work  he 
showed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  -  Colours,  held  at 
Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  Gallery  in  1891,  gained  im- 
mediate attention.  One  of  the  paintings  he  had  in 
this  last  show,  a  figure  subject,  Firelight  and 
Twilight,  he  sent,  with  some  landscapes  as  well,  to 
support  his  candidature  for  the  Associateship  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  -  Colours 
in  1S92,  and  these  proofs  of  his  powers  secured 
his  immediate  election.  He  was  advanced  to  full 
membership,  it  may  be  noted  here,  in  1899. 


For  some  six  o?  seven  years  after  his  admission 
to  the  "  Old  Society,"  the  majority  of  the  works  he 
exhibited  were  figure  paintings,  delicately  studied 
and  daintily  executed,  which  never  failed  to  gain 
the  approval  of  lovers  of  exquisite  achievement. 
But  latterly  he  has  occupied  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively with  landscape,  and  has  shown  more  and 
more  definitely,  as  time  has  gone  on,  how  logically 
and  sincerely  he  can  present  those  aspects  of 
nature  which,  from  his  youth  upwards,  have  seemed 
to  him  to  be  fittest  for  study  and  worthiest  of 
record.  Among  his  later  works  which  have 
appeared  in  the  gallery  of  the  "Old  Society  "are 
such  distinguished  productions  as  the  romantic 
landscape,  A  Jacobite  Gathering  (1901),  From 
Criffel  to  Allonby  (1903),  Rising  Storm  on  the 
Solway  and  The  Clyde  from  Glenan  (both  in  1904). 
Watford  from  Hamper  Mill  (1905),  Shardeloes 
(1906),  and  The  Golden  Gap  (1907)  ;  as  well 
as  his  Massa  Carrara:  Sunset  in  Winter  which, 
with  a  number  of  other  admirable  performances,  was 
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included  in  the  excellent  show  of  his  work  held 
in  the  earlier  months  of  this  year  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Fine  Art  Society.  Practically  the  only 
memorable  figure  subject  he  has  shown  since  1900 
is  the  interior  The  Tudor  Window  Sea/,  which  he 
sent  to  the  "Old  Society  "  in  1905. 

In  reverting  to  landscape  he  has.  after  all.  only 
fulfilled  his  artistic  destiny.  Clever  painter  as  he- 
is  of  figure  subjects,  he  does  not  find  in  them  quite 
the  same  scope  which  i\  afforded  him  by  open  ail 
motives  for  the  exercise  of  his  remarkable  indivi- 
duality. But  in  landscape  he  takes  a  direction 
which  leads  him  surelv  to  results  that  are  of  the 
!  possible  interest  as  revelations  of  his  man- 
ner of  regarding  nature,  and  as  demonstrations  of 
his  preference  for  her  most  romantic  aspects.  One 
great  merit  of  his  work  is  that  in  following  this 
direction  he  never  allows  himself  to  be  led  into  any 
extravagance  of  expression.  His  romanticism  is 
in  the  taint  of  theatrical  exaggeration,  and 
the  decorative  qualities  of  his  art  are  not  spoiled  by 
conventional  limitations.  The  distinctive  character 
of  his  performance  is  frankly  a  reflection  of  his  per 
sonality,  and  comes  from  the  habit   of  mind  which 


has  guided  the*  whole  of  his  development  and 
determined  his  choice  of  material  throughout  his  life. 
But  this  habit  of  mind  is  just  what  might  have 
been  looked  for  in  a  man  brought  up,  as  Mr.  Little 
was,  among  impressive  and  romantic  scenery.  By 
the  associations  of  his  Scottish  home,  by  the  visits 
he  paid  to  Italy  during  his  boyhood  and  early  man- 
hood, he  learned  almost  unconsciously  to  see  nature 
largely  and  with  a  sense  of  her  grandeur,  to  under- 
stand her  vast  simplicity,  and  not,  by  attending  too 
closely  to  her  infinite  complexity  of  detail,  to  over 
look  the  greater  facts  of  her  teaching.  Upon  these 
associations  he  has  built  up  a  system  of  practice 
which  is  more  than  commonly  complete,  and  which 
serves  him  perfectly  whatever  may  be  the  demands 
he  makes  upon  it.  It  can  be  applied  with  equal 
appropriateness  to  such  a  piece  of  fantasy  as  The 
Red  Cross  K/iigkf,  and  to  such  a  frank  and  direct 
record  of  something  seen  as  the  quiet  landscape 
Shardeloes ;  it  is  equally  accountable  for  the  decora- 
tive robustness  of  the  Rising  Storm  on  the  Solway, 
for  the  repose  and  subtlety  of  The  Clyde  from 
G/enan,  and  for  the  studied  elegance  of  the 
Italian  scenes   On  the   Tiber  and   Massa   Carrara  : 
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and  it  gives  conviction  and  meaning  to  such  defi- 
nitely  contrasted  subjects  as  the  Moonlight  at  Flor- 
ence, and  from  C riff  el  to  Allonby.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  system  by  which  an  artist  of  Mr.  Little's  tem- 
perament could  hope  to  do  justice  to  himself,  for  it 
is  a  '  reation  of  his  own,  and  has  been  added  to  and 
ted  by  the  promptings  of  his  own  intelligew  e. 
In  one  sense  it  would  be  right  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  self-taught  artist.  He  had  his  share  of  art- 
school  drilling;  he  added  to  his  experiences  by 
study  in  French  studios;  but  these  educational 
opportunities  came  to  him  sufficiently  late  in  life  to 
leave  his  original  convictions  practical!}  untoui  hed. 
What  he  learned  from  his  masters  was  not  so  much 
what  he  was  to  do,  but  how  to  carry  out  efficiently 
the  artistic:  intentions  which  were  ahead)  formed  in 
his  mind — how  to  overcome  those  mechanical  de- 
confound  the  half-trained  artist 
and  condemn  him  to  inexprcssiveness.  That  he- 
acquired  all  that  he  needed  is  evident  enough  in 
Mr.  Little's  work  to-day;  there  is  no  hint  of 
indecision  in  his  art.  A.  L.  B. 


THE  RUMOURED  DISBANDMENT 
OF  THE  ARTS  &  CRAFTS  SOCIETY. 

LETTER    FROM    MR.    WALTER    CRANE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Studio. 

Sir, — As  president  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
tion Society,  will  you  allow  me  to  contradict  in  your 
influential  paper  an  entirely  erroneous  and  unfound- 
ed report,  which  I  regret  to  find  has  obtained  some 
currency,  that  our  Society  has  been  "  disbanded." 

So    far    is    this    fr the    truth   that  we  are  a 

stronger  band  than  before,  having  elected  many 
new  members  since  our  last  Exhibition  in  1906, 
and  we  are  now,  according  to  triennial  custom, 
contemplating  our  next  show,  which  we  hope  to 
open  in  the  autumn  of  1908. 

As  the  false  report  I  have  mentioned  is  calculated 
to  be  injurious  to  our  Society,  Ishall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  can  give  space  to  this  official  contradiction. 

I  am,   Sir, 
1    Hare  Court,  Yours  faithfully, 

Temple,  E.C.  Wai.ti.l    Crane. 
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GENUINE  talent  is  displayed  in  the 
sketches  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Charlton  re- 
presented here.  An  artist  with  a 
remarkable  gift  for  depicting  his  sur- 
roundings in  a  manner  simple  and  unaffected,  his 
work  possesses  a  charm  of  quality  and  an  air  of 
distinction  which  please  the  eye  and  satisfy  the 
artistic  sense.  In  these  chalk  and  pencil  drawings 
he  combines  freedom  of  execution  with  a  sensitive- 
f  line,  showing  complete  mastery  of  his 
medium  and  due  appreciation  of  its  limits.  And  it 
is  through  a  medium  like  that  employed  here  that 
Mr.  Charlton  is  best  able  to  express  himself,  for  the 
decision  and  vigour  necessary  to  attain  a  successful 
result  thereby  form  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  his  art.  His  most  notable  drawings  are  those 
which  have  been  executed  rapidly,  for  his  observa- 
tion is  true,  and   he   is  able   to   render  his   subjects 


with  unusual  facility.  He  has,  moreover,  a  keen 
and  ready  appreciation  of  the  decorative  arrange- 
ment of  his  compositions.  In  the  coloured  chalk 
drawing,  of  which  a  facsimile  reproduction  is  given, 
the  artist  has  again  obtained  his  effect  by  simple 
and  direct  means.  He  has  blended  his  colours 
with  remarkable  skill,  producing  an  impression  at 
once  satisfying  and  agreeable. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Charlton  became 
a  student  of  art  comparatively  late  in  life.  Receiv- 
ing a  limited  amount  of  training  in  Paris,  first  in 
the  atelier  of  M.  Rollin  and  later  under  M.  Chartran, 
he  has  relied  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  own  artistic- 
instincts  and  a  close  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
drawings  of  the  old  masters,  with  the  result  that  his 
individual  talent  has  been  allowed  to  develop  free 
from  those  restraints  which  so  often  accompany  the 
training  of  a  younger  artist. 
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The   Mannheim    Tercentenary   Exhibition 


HE     MANNHEIM     TERCEN- 
TENARY  EXHIBITION. 


This  exhibition  is  a  combination  of 
painting,  sculpture,  domestic  architecture  and 
aesthetic  garden  construction,  admirably  carried 
out  by  a  committee  working  with  a  mutual  aim, 
and  who  have  also  avoided  the  danger  of  being 
too  extreme.  A  large  portion  of  the  buildings  are 
to  remain  as  permanent  picture  galleries,  and  this 
has  warranted  the  use  of  costly  materials  in  their 
construction. 

The  entrance  hall,  staircase  and  walls  are  of 
dark  marble,  the  massive  columns  of  a  light 
striated  variety,  the  doors,  wickets  and  ornaments 
are  of  polished  and  beaten  brass.  The  vestibule  is 
a  little  dark,  but  rich  in  tone,  and  is  relieved  by 
spaces  through  which  one  gets  glimpses  of  the  large 
hall  with  its  soft  warm  ivory  colour  shading  into  gold 
towards  the  ceiling  nearly  a  hundred  feet  above.  It 
is  fitting  that  the  largest  canvases  are  placed  here, 
the  biggest  among  them  being  Melville's  enormous 
sketch,  The  Return  from  the  Crucifixion,  faced  by 
Egger-Lienz's  Peasant  Pilgrims. 


It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  recognised  fact 
that  a  picture  in  the  process  of  creation  is  strongly 
influenced  by  its  surroundings,  and  when  finished 
depends  for  its  effects  fully  as  much  on  its  environ- 
ment as  on  its  intrinsic  beauty  ;  it  must  be  in  unison 
and  harmony  with  its  entourage.  In  Mannheim, 
Professor  Dill  and  his  colleagues  have  succeeded 
in  placing  together  those  works  which,  quite 
irrespective  of  nationality,  form  a  colour  scheme 
in  complete  harmony  with  each  other  and  the  room 
in  which  they  are  hung.  Moreover,  the  larger  halls 
are  divided  into  cabinets  by  projecting  divisions, 
and  these  are  seldom  larger  than  an  ordinary  living 
room,  but  each  compartment  is  separated  from  the 
influence  of  the  next,  and  is  complete  in  itself.  At 
the  same  time  the  screens  do  not  project  so  far,  nor 
are  they  so  high  as  to  destroy  the  impression  of  the 
whole  flower  of  which  they  are  the  petals.  Nearly 
all  the  rooms  are  lit  from  the  top,  and  the  walls  are 
hung  with  delicate  silk,  linen,  coarse  jute  or  other 
stuffs,  the  result  producing  variety  of  surface  as 
well  as  of  colour.  To  ensure  the  right  milieu  some 
rooms  have  been  been  decorated  by  the  artists  them- 
selves.    One  by  Benno  Becker  is  hung  in   black 
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figured  brocade,  the  furniture,  cabinets,  etc.,  being 
ebony,  while  the  broad  decorated  cornice  and  ceiling 
are  gold.  In  contrast  to  this  black  groundwork 
the  cabinet  pictures  gain  a  peculiar  sparkling 
quality,  the  dark  bronze  of  the  busts  (there  is 
nothing  white  in  the  room)  helping  to  accentuate 
the  brilliant  patches  of  colour.  The  room  by  Hierl- 
Deronco  has  a  wall-covering  of  violet  purple  moire 
silk,  with  a  deeper  shade  on  skirting  board  and 
floor,  a  rich  gold  ceiling,  a  Greek  couch  in  bur- 
nished gold  and  violet.  The  result  of  this  daring 
experiment  is  that  the  pictures,  with  only  two 
exceptions,  are  rendered  muddy.  For  purposes  of 
splendour  of  colour  the  nude  has  always  been  the 
grand  objective,  so  that  the  large  nude  Diana  is 
fittingly  hung  in  this  pagan  blaze  of  purple  and 
gold. 

Here  I  am  prompted  to  ask  why  so  many  artists, 


of  what  is  known  as  the  advanced  school,  are  so 
infatuated  by  ugliness  ?  This  mental  warp  is  on 
the  increase,  and  has  spread  to  all  countries  ;  if  it 
were  confined  to  the  German  race  alone  it  could 
be  better  understood,  for  in  the  Teutonic  charac- 
ter there  is  an  odd  love  of  the  grotesquely  ugly. 
Bocklin  amused  himself,  after  any  great  effort  to 
work  out  a  specially  beautiful  combination,  by 
modelling  the  most  hideous  faces;  reproductions 
of  them  are  used  as  keystones  over  doors  and 
windows,  and  their  contortions  interest  the  man 
in  the  street  in  every  town  in  South  Germany. 

It  is  the  photographic  papers  now  which  have 
got  hold  of  the  phrase  "  Art  is  Nature  seen  through 
a  temperament,"  but  very  much  work  possesses 
no  trace  of  temperament  beyond  the  elemental 
and  primitive.  In  any  work  of  really  high  art, 
there  ought  to   be  a  poetic  aim,  "  the  capacity  to 
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arouse  noble  emotion "  ;  this  entails  sincerity  of 
purpose.  Neither  technique  alone,  nor  imitation 
alone,  nor  idealistic  generalisation  alone  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  achievement  of  a  great  work  of  art, 
and  the  supreme  benediction  of  style  may  be  given 
to  a  naturalistic  painter  as  to  an  impressionist. 
All  depends  on  their  sincerity,  their  intensity  of 
feeling  and  technical  ability  to  express  themselves 
with  ease,  subtlety  and  force.  Just  now  these  facts 
are  being  lost  sight  of,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  for  long ; 
we  are  indeed  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  men  of 
genius  and  need  badly  a  few  men  of  talent. 

Of  course  men  of  cultivated  taste  do  not 
value  a  picture  solely  for  its  subject,  but  it 
requires  something  more  than  technical  charm  and 
beauty  of  craftsmanship  to  make  us  pardon  the  re- 
pulsive subject  of  an  old  man  cutting  up  geese  on 
a  stall,  much  being  made  of  a  dirty  basin  of  blood 
in  the  foreground.  Nor  is  the  elaborate  and  costly 
decoration  in  purple  and  gold  of  one  of  the  rooms 
justified  either  by  subject  or  by  technical  accom- 
plishment in  the  small  still-life  which  is  the  key 
note,  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  room  decoration. 


The  subject  is  a  coarsely  and  superficially  painted 
pair  of  woman's  corsets  on  a  chair — nothing  more, 
but  enough  perhaps  ! 

Coming  now  to  the  rooms,  the  first  to  call  for 
notice  is  Room  27  by  Otto  Rieth.  This  is 
arranged  as  a  picture  gallery  in  a  private  house,  a 
modern  room  with  baroque  suggestions  in  the 
woodwork.  The  wood  is  maple,  stained  blue-grey, 
inlaid  with  rosewood  and  mother-of-pearl,  the 
stained  surface  shimmering  like  silk.  The  wall 
covering,  as  well  as  the  couches  and  chairs,  are  in 
deeper  tones  of  blue-grey.  A  rich  deep-toned 
landscape  by  De  Bock  and  important  canvases  by 
Lavery,  Brangwyn,  Schonleber,  Cairati,  and  others 
give  an  international  stamp  to  the  room. 

There  is  an  air  of  distinction  about  the  room  by 
Bermann,  with  its  architectural  diversity  of  projec- 
tions, niches  and  alcoves ;  the  room  is  full  of 
sculpture  so  arranged  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
source  of  light,  a  large  side  window  ;  the  pedestals 
are  malachite,  and  the  beauty  of  marble  and  bronze 
is  enhanced  by  the  walls  which  with  their  silvery 
patina  form  a  softly  shimmering  background. 
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The  room  by  Josef  Hofmann,  of  Vienna,  strikes 
one  at  once  by  its  originality.  The  floor  is  tiled 
with  narrow  strips  of  black  and  white,  the  walls 
being  also  black  and  white,  with  discreet  use  of 
gold  to  soften  and  unite.  Professors  Hofmann 
and  Kolo  Moser  have  endeavoured  to  bring  to- 
gether the  products  of  the  strongest  individualities 
in  Vienna.  The  result  is  deeply  interesting,  but 
one  feels  that  too  much  is  sacrified  for  the  sake  of 
novelty. 

Room  9  is  devoted  to  Japanese  art,  and  Prutscher 
has  been  entirely  successful  in  designing  a  room  in 
the  restrained  colour-schemes  and  wonderful  har- 
mon;es  of  the  Japanese. 

Plastic  art  has  here  a  numerical  importance  that 
is  not  usual  in  exhibitions,  and  whilst  there  is  little 
of  international  interest,  there  is  a  high  standard  of 
merit,  though  peihaps  too  much  cf  the  pstudo- 
primitive;  but  such  marvellously  modelled  works 
as  the  Marble  Head,  by  Oppler,  or  the  Mother  an  I 
Child,  in  bronze,  by  Lagae,  are  inspired  by  that 
realistic  idealism  which  we  call  classical. 

To  go  back  to  the  pictures,  not  only  is  the 
Biitish  Section  very  strongly  represented,  but  they 
have  found  material  appreciation,  and  much  of  the 


work  will  remain  in  Mannheim.  Cottet  has  a 
special  room,  and  Khnopff  is  also  honoured  in  the 
same  way.  His  silver-grey  drawings,  with  faint 
suggestions  of  colour,  are  very  restful  and  aristo- 
cratic. Dill  has  six  characteristic  tempera  pictures 
which  do  not  sit  quite  happily  against  their  restless 
background.  Hellwag  makes  a  happy  departure 
in  technique  in  his  While  Sail,  though  a  little  dry  in 
quality.  Frieseke,  a  young  American,  has  a  well 
modelled  nude,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  learnt 
much  from  Whistler.  Kallmorgen  in  his  sound 
and  vigorous  work  has  shaken  off  the  influence  of 
a  school  for  which  he  was  temperamentally  too 
robust ;  nevertheless,  the  experience  may  have 
benefited  him.  Schonleber's  beautiful  colour 
schemes  and  consummate  brush-work  make  him 
bien-vtnu  anywhere ;  he  combines  the  extreme 
schools  most  felicitously. 

There  are  three  paintings  by  Victor  Mueller, 
who  died  in  1871  ;  his  Head  of  a  Alan  is  a  master- 
piece of  the  first  rank,  and  his  Schntewittchen  is 
almost  as  good.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  painter 
of  his  quality  to  be  so  completely  forgotten  in  so 
short  a  time?  Bantzer's  Hessian  Peasants  is  a 
powerful    character    study ;    the    surface    textures 
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being  realised  in  a  very  uncommon  way,  an  im- 
portant matter  which  too  many  of  the  younger 
mtn  ignore.  Cairati  shows  that  the  technique  of  a 
W  alone  can  make  a  picture,  though  the 
subject  be  merely  a  few  earthen  vases.  A  wall  is 
covered  by  Whistler's  etchings,  lent  by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  and  with  them  hangs  a  superb 
Portrait  of  a  Girl  in  white,  painted  in  his  most 
fluent  manner. 

Tne  general  idea  for  garden  architecture  is  due 
to  Professor  Lauger,  who  has  also  a  special 
garden,  with  a  long  pavilion  designed  for  a  bath- 
house, and  an  open  pool  in  front.  Many  of  the 
gardens  are  designed  by  well  known  architects  and 
anists;  some  in  a  severe  and  formal  st)  le,  others 
more  free'y  decorated  landscape  gardening,  de- 
pending for  their  effect  more  on  colour  and 
arrangement  of  flower  beds  than  on  masonry. 

The  old-fashioned  formal  garden  is  generally 
pleasing,  not  only  from  its  old-world  flavour,  but 
from  the  fact  that  its  cypress,  yew  or  box  hedges 
were    cut    and    trimmed    to  give    an    architectural 


character,  acting  as  a  transition  between  house  and 
flower  garden,  which  they  connected  and  har- 
monised. They  blended  and  united  in  full  aesthetic 
continuity,  for  the  garden  walls  were  living  things 
themselves.  They  also  extended  the  geometrical 
plan  of  the  house,  and  made  the  garden  part  of  it, 
and  not  a  separate  entity.  A  house  does  directly 
affect  the  garden  ;  its  openings — especially  of  course 
its  doors— directly  come  into  connection  with  it, 
and  this  demands  the  garden  being  kept  in  the  style 
of  the  dwelling  ;  here,  in  Germany,  it  is  the  garden 
architect  who  is  responsible  for  the  result,  the 
dethroned  gardener  merely  carrying  out  his  ideas. 
Tlie  garden  serves  forentryto  the  house, as  astrolling 
place,  and  as  an  open-air  lounge ;  it  is  indeed 
now  looked  upon,  in  a  sense,  as  an  outside  room. 
The  fact  that  a  yew  hedge  of  reasonable  height 
takes  half  a  century  to  train,  made  it  necessary  to 
replace  it  by  actual  masonry.  Many  garden  archi- 
tects use  large  unbroken  plane  surfaces  quite  free 
of  ornament,  simple  forms,  and  straight  lines. 
Monotony  can   be  avoided  by  variety  of  surface 
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and  material,  and  by  the  use  of  pergolas  or 
lattice-work,  as  well  us  by  the  judicious  use  of 
dark,  formal  masses  oi  deep-green  shrubs,  which 
frame  tender  greens  and  give  the  flowers  a  jewel- 
like  quality. 

Professor  Billing's  garden  consists  of  circular 
flower  beds  rising  in  terraces,  which  are  crowned 
with  palms  and  other  high-growing  plants.  He 
places  his  flowers  in  masses  of  single  colours  (pale 
yellow  next  to  dark  purple  tulips  when  I  saw  them), 
all  arranged  to  bring  out  effective  contrasts.  The 
garden  by  Roethe  Brothers  and  Jacob  Krug  is 
more  luxurious  —  a  marble  tea-house,  between 
shady  pergolas,  covered  with  pendant  clusters  of 
wisteria,  fountains  of  bronze  and  marble,  statuary 
and  terraces  producing  an  effect  of  great  elegance. 
Architect  Brahe's  design  is  characteristic  of  a  gar- 
den in  the  period  of  Rome's  greatest  splendour. 
Schulze  Xaumburg  has  a  simple  suburban  garden 
enclosed  by  high  walls  and  espalier  fruit  trees,  the 
centre  space  being  a  simple  lawn  :  and  Henken 
has  imitated  a  Japanese  garden  with  great  skill  and 
taste.  F.  Bf.ntz. 
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It  is  now  over  nineteen  years  since  the 
initial  step  was  taken  toward  the  uplifting 
of  simple  photography  in  America  to  the 
dignity  of  photographic  art,  the  year 
1 886  having  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
of  the  movement.  Then  it  was 
that  the  first  exhibit  aspiring  to  anything 
like  international  importance  was  held  ; 
and,  at  its  close,  what  became  known  as 
w  York,  Philadelphia  and  1:  >stori 
Joint  Exhibition  Series  "  was  established. 
The  institution,  which  provided  for 
annual  displays  to   b  d   succes- 

sively in  each  of  the  three  cent; 
tinued  with  increasingly  satisfactory  results 
until  the  spring  of  1894,  when,  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  a  most  encouraging 
collection  was  shown  in  New  York.  It 
was  one  which  had  been  able  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  the  existence  of  talent 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  sharp  ti 
rigorous  jury.  For  the  ensuing  four  years 
no  outward  sign  of  activity  was  evidenced, 
although  the  true  life  of  the  work 
was  gaining  in  force  and,  in  1898,  culled 
from  the  most  rigid  system  of  selection, 


was  shown  the  first  of  three  notable  annual  salons. 
Finally,  with  a  desire  to  put  forward  all  that  was 
best  in  photographic  possibilities,  the  Photo-Seces- 
sion was  inaugurated  on  February  17,  1902,  the 
real  movement  toward  the  organisation  having 
developed  in  consequence  of  the  three  salons 
already  mentioned. 

The  decisive  note,  however,  was  sounded  in  1901, 
when  Mr.  Stieglitz,  who  had  been  keeping  together 
the  ends  that  reached  from  the  various  centres  of 
interest,  and  whose  influence  both  at  home  and 
abroad  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  anyone 
else,  was  requested  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his 
own  work  at  the  Arts  Club.  Instead  of  making  a 
"one-man-show"  of  the  affair,  Mr.  Stieglitz,  keenly 
appreciating  the  welfare  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole,  very  generously  proposed  to  hold  a  com- 
prehensive exhibit  of  American  works.  The  idea 
was  to  present  the  varied  character  in  manner  of 
expression  of  such  individual  photographers  as 
ranked  high  in  their  art.  It  was  to  show  that  a 
vitality,  which  was  his  own,  stamped  the  work  of 
each,  so  that  it  would  lead  to  the  recognition  of  its 
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author   unaided   t>y  catal  ature.     Not 

that  the  works  themselves  are  necessarily  dis- 
tinguished by  reason  of  the  impress  of  those  who 
tiring  them  forth,  yet.  through  the  study  of  works 
of  this  order  it  is  tli.u  the  individualities  "I"  their 
rs  are  perceived. 

Such  an  exhibition  was  held,  and,  in  referring  to 
it  as  ••  An  Exhibition  by  the  Photo-Seci 
Mr.  Stieglitz  unconsciously  offered  the  most  fitting 
name  for  the  organisation  that  was  destined  to 
spring  from  that  initial  movement.  There  was  no 
jury,  the  work  simply  having  been  presented  in 
response  to  the  imitation  by  Mr.  Stieglitz.  Later, 
when  the  proper  conditions  arose,  the  "  Photo- 
•■  gularly  organised. 

The    members  now  composing   its  fellows  are  : 
I  ,    Bulloi  k.  Win.  15.  Dyer,  Frank  K.  Eugene, 
Dallet  Fuguet,  Gertrude  Kasebier,  John  T.  Keiley, 
Robt.  S.   Redfield,    Eva   Watson 
Schiitze,  Eduard  J.  Steichen,  John 
Francis     Strauss,     Clarence     H. 
White,    Alvin    Langdon   Coburn, 
Man    Devens,  W.  1*.  James.  Wm. 
B.  Post,  Sarah  ('.  Sears,  and  S.  L. 
Willard.    ( >f  these,  the  first  twelve 
nt     the    founders     of    the 
"  Photo  Sei  ession,"  who 
the  council  for  the  first  three  wars. 
this  group,  there  is   a   list 
of  over  fifty  names  now  compos 
ing  the  associates. 

As    stated    officially,    "  the  aim 

of  the  PhotO-SeCCession  is  loosely 

to  hold  together  those  Americans 
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of  progress,  as  an  innate  conviction  with  the  frater- 
nity, is  evidenced  in  the  widening  interest  that 
these  collections  attract  among  the  aesthetic  circles 
of  true  art  lovers.  Exhibiting  thus  in  a  concerted 
body,  the  separate  works  of  a  collection  escape 
contact  with  a  jury.  Indeed,  standing  for  principle 
as  they  do,  those  in  authority  strive  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  never  allowing  work  that  is  unworthy  to 
pass  their  hands,  and,  from  the  nature  of  their 
peculiar  training,  the  accredited  representatives  of 
pictorial  photographic  art  feel  that  they  are  able 
not  only  to  judge  more  accurately  than  the  painter 
(unless  he  is  also  a  photographer  and  understands 
photographic  quality  as  a  vital  character  of  the 
print)  concerning  examples  in  their  own  field,  but 
that  they  are  equally  competent  in  criticising 
certain  elements  in  the  painter's  own  work. 

1  he  important   principle  appears   to   be   that   a 
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photograph  never  should^partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  conventional  media,  but  that  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  latter  may  be  consistently  expressed 
in  terms  of  photography.  The  law  seems  to  obtain 
that,  just  as  when  one  is  bereft  of  certain  faculties 
those  remaining  become  more  acute,  so  refinement 
and  directness  of  execution,  when  limited  in  range 
of  media,  become  more  subtle,  more  beautiful. 
And  since  the  best  operator  in  any  craft  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  judge  of  excellence  in  the 
productions  of  that  craft:  similarly,  the  most  artistic 
operator  in  the  photographic  craft  should  be  recog- 
nised as  the  most  efficient  judge  of  his  own  speciali- 
ties in  any  picture. 

Again,    the   rarity   of   a   good   print   elevates   its 
production  from  the  realm  of  a  commercial  medio- 
crity to  the  realm  of  conscious,   living  art.     And, 
just  as  truly  is  it  in   the   mind  of  the   inspirational 
photographer   one   day    to    produce    that    elusive 
something     of    his     fairest 
dreams,      which     to     him 
stands  for  his  masterpiece, 
as  ever  it  was  in  the  mind 
of  a  Da  Vinci  or  an  Angelo. 
The  dust  heaps  of  the  cen- 
turies  are   filled   with   the 
abortive  efforts  of  those  who 
have    failed    in    expressing 
the  universal  ideal.      And 
the   final    estimate   of   any 
significant    period    in    the 
world's    progress,     whether 
in  the  field   intellectual   or 
aesthetic,  the  real  evidence 
of    lasting   good,    will    be 
embodied     in    such    works 
as   have   stood   the   test   of 
Vet  this  idea  of  the 
important  feature  being  the 
thought  reproduced  in   the 
-.vi  irk    is    plainly  to    I 
served    in    the    attain 

of    the     l'li  ito    Secession, 

although  still  in  its  infancy. 
In    analysing    examples 

of   the    society    in    g 
one  is  fi  ognisi 

the  reflei  tions  ol  the  per- 
sonalities who  conceived 
them.  The  work  of  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  for  example,  indi- 
cates in  no  small  measure 
the  organising,  persevering 
and    determined    spirit    of 


the  man.  Mr.  Stieglitz,  who,  besides  being 
an  artistic  photographer,  is  also  the  editor  of 
"  Camera  Work,"  evinces  in  his  photo  essays  that 
fine,  analytical  consideration  of  a  subject  which  would 
naturally  characterise  one  who  was  capable  not 
only  of  producing  a  picture,  but  who  could  criticise 
with  equal  ability.  Since  he  identified  himself 
with  art  photography  when  it  was  quite  in  its 
inception,  his  work  in  this  field  has  been  prac- 
tically contemporaneous  with  the  movement.  Pre- 
eminently a  technician,  this  artist  displays  a 
refinement  and  seriousness  of  intention  that  in- 
dicate a  poetic  temperament.  Mr.  Stieglitz's 
well-known  subject,  The  Hand  of  A/an,  repro- 
duced in  the  Special  Summer  Number  of  The 
Studio,  1903  ("Art  in  Photography"),  strikingly 
illustrates  this  earnestness  of  purpose  being 
carried  out  to  such  perfection  of  finish  as  to 
give     the     sheet,     while     still     holding     to     the 
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"MRS.    LUCY    WYETH  ' 
BY   CLARENCE   11.  WHIM'. 


"MISS   CRAWLEY."      BY 
WILLIAM    B.    DYER 
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profound  message  of  the  story,   the  softness  of  a 
mystic  atmosphere. 

Joseph  T.  Keiley,  a  coworker  in  many  valuable 
experiments  with   Mr.  Stieglitz,  and.  with   Messrs. 

-  and  Fuguet,  associate  editor  on  the  staff 
amera  Work,"  is  an  artist  with  a  tempera- 
ment inclined  towards  mysticism.  He  is  one  who 
works  under  the  spell  of  inspiration,  rarely  pro- 
ducing more  than  one  finished  print  from  the  same 
negative,  and.  because  he  is  conscientious  in  nice- 
ties of  execution,  tint  print  naturally  is  a  jewel  of 
tts  kind.  The  suppression  of  detail  is  one  of 
Mr.  Keiley's  technical  faculties,  and  this  in  itself 
gives  largeness  and  directness  of  intention  to  his 
pictures. 

John  Francis  Strauss,  another  leader  in  the  New 
York  circle,  although  of  recent   years  his  work   has 
been  more  closely  identified  with  the  literary  side 
of  his  art,  is  still  a  clever  craftsman 
who  displays  a  refreshing  sense  of 
always    working    directly     for    hi.s 
results,    and,    however    varied    his 
choice  of  subjects,  he  understands 
perfectly  how  to  enter  at  once  fully 
into  their  spirit. 

In  connection  with  the  New  York 
fellowship  mention  should  be  en- 
thusiastic regarding  that  young 
V  'rtuoso  of  the  printing  frame, 
Mr.  Kduard  J.  Steichen.  Being  a 
painter  of  merit,  Mr.  Steichen  is 
able  to  present  a  remarkably  suave 
manner  of  brushwork,  a  technique 
that  is  fluid  and  luminous,  and 
which  at  the  same  tinu-  contains 
depths  ot  velvety  richness  as  well 
as  lights  of  gem-like  lustre.  Equally 
fortunate,  whether  dealing  with 
studies  of  the  human  form  or 
landscape,  he  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  a  portraitist.  In  this 
<>!  subjects  he  is  almost 
startling  in  hi  i    bring   not 

only  the  bald  facts  oi  a   lik<  m     . 
but    something    of    the 
man,   his   aspirations   and  his    life, 
forwhom  the  likeness  stands.    This 

of  thi 

G.  F.  Watts  and  Rodin. 

Mr.    Edmond    Stil 
of    those    most    stimulated    by    the 
salon    movement,    and    his     work 
rapidl  fine-  ••  thi-;  siatc 
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ment  a  sweet  qTiaintness  of  spirit  and  an  even 
quality  of  execution,  very  low  in  tone. 

Mr.  Alvin  L.  Coburn's  work  has  been  reproduced 
and  noticed  in  The  Studio  on  more  than  one 
1  11  1  asion  of  late,  and  there  is  consequently  no  need 
to  say  more  about  it  here.  During  the  past  year 
or  two  he  has  made  Europe  the  field  of  hi.s  labours, 
ami  the  two  pictures  now  given  are  admirable 
examples  of  his  recent  achievements. 

Mr.  John  J.  Bullock  of  Philadelphia  is  an 
artist  who  shows  a  refreshing  candour  in  his 
approach  to  nature.  His  reverence  for  her  is 
of  a  wholesome,  manly  sort,  unaffected  but  strong. 
His  taste  m  arrangement  is  almost  infallible,  and, 
together  with  a  studious  consideration  of  brush 
development,  it  produces  a  result  that  is  serious 
and  refined. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Dyer,  a  Chicago  man,  likes  to  con- 


;larence  11.  white 


'THE   DUCK   POND."    from  the  photograph  by  ALVIN    LANGDON   COBURN. 
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ceive  little  lyrics,  relating  to  various  aspects  of 
human  life,  which  he  arranges  in  logical  series. 
One  of  his  most  appealing  achievements  is  that 
entitled  The  Wandering  Brush.  This  is  a  gum 
print  which  the  artist  confesses  might  have  been 
accidental  in  its  results,  for,  although  he  worked 
from  the  beginning  with  a  positive  effect  in  view, 
he  has  never  since  been  able  to  reproduce  the 
picture.  But  such  works  do  not  need  to  be  repro- 
duced ;  one  is  sufficient  as  a  type,  and  that  is 
enough  to  teach  its  message.  The  treatise  in 
question  tells  of  the  growing  inspiration  of  a 
painter  from  the  time  when  he  first  sits  down  to 
nvas  with  only  chaotic  ideas  of  a  few  fine 
sweeping  lines,  until  the  time  when  a  form  of 
beauty  has  begun  to  emerge  from  the  "wandering" 
strokes  of  his  brush.  Rosa  Columbier  (p.  214),  ariot 
of  beautiful  curves,  shows  a  background,  formed 
chiefly  by  the  melting  tones  of  a  portrait  on  the 
wall,  which  combines  with  the  mass  produced  by  a 
quaint  character  study  in  profile.  In  portraiture, 
Mr.  Dyer  is  especially  strong,  as  the  admirable 
study  of  Miss  Crawley  (p.  205)  convincingly  attests. 
S.  L.  Willard,  likewise  a  Chicagoan,  and  Frederick 
K.  Lawrence  as  well,  are  men  whose  names  are 
familiarly  known  in  exhibitions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.      Mr.  Willard  delights   us   in   tender, 


imaginative  renditions  of  rural  landscape,  and|in  a 
subtle  mystery  of  tones  as  applied  to  his  figure 
interpretations.  Of  the  latter  class  of  work,  the 
decorative  panel,  called  The  Lotus  Eater  (p.  211 ), 
is  a  striking  example.  Among  some  very  attractive 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Willard,  might  be  mentioned 
Spring  Song,  Memory  of  Glenview  and  Golden 
I  '       ■■/■  (]>.  212). 

Mr.  Lawrence  appreciates  keenly  the  witchery  of 
rustic  nature  What  the  impressionists  have  sought 
to  express  with  their  prismic  colours,  he  feels  , 
intuitively  through  his  photographic  lens,  only  he 
sees  the  dance  of  sunbeams  wreathing  itself  into 
el  in  fancies,  examples  of  this  mystic  touch  being 
exemplified  in  his  performances,  Springtime  (below) 
and  The  Fairy  Woods  (p.  213). 

William  F.  James,  another  name  in  the  Chicago 
list,  is  also  a  very  sincere  worker,  a  man  who  is 
quite  independent  even  of  his  brother  Secessionists, 
deriving  his  greatest  pleasure  from  the  opportunity 
of  setting  down  his  impressions  in  the  language  of 
photography.  With  him,  the  feeling  seems  to  be  no 
compromise  between  him  and  the  direct  accom- 
plishment of  his  work,  which,  naturally  is  straight- 
forward, devoid  of  embellishments  and  essentially 
truthful.  His  portrait  of  Alfred  Juergens,  the 
painter  (p.  200)  has  been  much  admired. 


"  SPRINGTIME  " 
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'THE    LOTUS   EATER 


3Y    S.    L.    WILLARD 


Clarence  H.  White,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  is  located 
where  he  can  receive  new  inspiration  constantly 
from  the  freedom  of  the  "open."  More  than  one 
of  Mr.  White's  most  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments have  been  composed  entirely  with  out-door 
settings.  In  these,  glimpses  of  quaint,  conventional 
gardens  vie  with  the  homely  effects  of  orchard 
landscapes.  With  such  subjects,  Mr.  White  has 
been  especially  successful  in  the  line  of  illustration. 
Simple  and  direct  in  all  his  work,  Mr.  White 
portrays  a  peculiar  grace  in  his  figure  treatments. 
The  Kiss  for  instance,  revealing  the  shadowy  forms 
of  two  young  girls,  is  almost  ethereal  in  its  poetic 
significance  ;  and  a  delightfully  simple  rendition  is 
his  narrow  panel  portrait  of  Miss  J.  D.  Reynolds, 
reproduced  like  the  last-mentioned  print  in  "  Art 
in  Photography.''  The  Statuette,  and  the  portrait 
of  Miss  Lucy  Wyeth  (pp.  206  and  204),  are  also 
noteworthy  prints. 

T.  M.  Edmiston,  who  is  also  a  Newark  man,  is 
an  earnest,  convincing  artist — one  to  whom  senti- 
ment is  a  reality  and  to  whom  poetry  is  a  mission. 
A  good  example  of  his  sympathetic  rendering  is 
///  the  Who  J  (p.  214),  a  fanciful  picture  of  two 
young  women  gowned  in  old-fashioned  attire. 

Of  the  women  artists  in  the  field,  MissGi 
Kasebier,  who  belongs  to  the  New  York  group,  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  labourers.  An  item 
of  personal  interest  in  her  history  is  that  she  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  American 
painter  to  have  entered  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fessional photographers,  and  while  in  no  way  sug- 


gesting the  sense  of  imitation,  her  keen,  unerring 
perception,  together  with  her  intelligent  treatments, 
reflect  to  a  large  degree  in  her  photographic  art 
her  experiences  as  a  painter.  In  her  delineation  of 
women,  two  examples  of  which  were  given  in  "  Art 
in  Photography,"  she  evinces  a  charm  that  is  wholly 
irresistible — it  is  delicacy  and  grace  personified 
and  united  in  one. 

Mrs.  Eva  Watson-Schutze  has  received  excellent 
training  in  the  academic  branches,  having  devoted 
some  six  years  to  the  departments  of  drawing  and 
modelling  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  Mrs. 
Watson-Schutze  is  a  Chicago  woman,  who,  while- 
she  identifies  herself  with  western  ideas,  still  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  east,  her  former  home;  and,  above 
all,  remains  true  to  her  own  convictions.  Indeed, 
no  artist  of  distinction,  no  period  or  fad,  nor  the 
influence  of  any  medium,  aside  from  photography, 
has  the  least  hold  upon  her.  Beyond  this,  she  is 
in  love  with  her  work,  so  that  her  marked  originality 
is  always  impressed  with  a  rare  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing. As  a  portrait  artist  she  has  met  with 
unusual  success,  her  studies  of  Clarence  White 
and  Win.  B.  Yeats  being  particularly  good  ex- 
amples. Again,  in  characterisation  Mrs.  Watson- 
Si  htttze  is  exceedingly  apt,  as  her  bewitching 
creation  of  Kundry  in  "  Art  in  Photography " 
and  the  two  subjects  here  reproduced  convin- 
cingly show.  Wherever  is  to  be  found  her  rather 
naive  seal,  consisting  of  a  conventionalised  dragon- 
fly enclosed  in  a  loosely  sketched  rectangle,  one 
is     sure     to    observe    an     interpretation-'  of    lofty 
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THE   FAIRY   WOODS."      BY 
FREDERICK  K.  LAWRENCE 
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achievements  of  the  brush  —  the 
unerring  nicety  of  light  itself  to  the 
imaginative  creations  of  the  poet's 
fancy — and  the  result  is  a  definitive 
fixing  of  the  spirit  of  things  here- 
tofore unknown.  Science  has  laid 
at  the  feet  of  Art  a  helpful  offering. 
M.  I.  G.  O. 
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ECENT  DESIGNS  IN 
DOMESTIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


PRINCESS  COTTAGE"   (PRINCESSHAUaCHEN),    wolfsgarten 

JOSEF  OLBR1CH,    ARCHITECT 


In  the  series  of  illustrations  given 
on  this  and  the  four  following  pages, 
we  reproduce  examples  of  the  work 
of  Professor  Josef  Olbrich,  for  per- 
mission to  do  which  we  owe  thanks 
to  Messrs.  A.  Wasmuth  &  Co.,  of 
Berlin. 

The  "  Princesshauschen,"  or 
cottage,  was  erected  in  honour  of 
the  young  Princess  Elisabeth  of 
Hesse -Darmstadt,  a  niece  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  but  since  her 
lamented  death  at  St.  Petersburg  it 


thought,  intellectual  without  cold- 
ness, emotional  without  unrest. 

Miss  Emma  Spencer  of  the  Newark 
fraternity,  while  not  at  all  conserva- 
tive in  her  restraint,  is  so  thoroughly 
unassuming  in  her  methods,  that  a 
quiet  little  message  from  her  printing 
frame,  such  as  the  small  person 
engaged  in  filling  her  plates  spread 
out  on  the  floor  for  the  imaginary 
touchingly  appeal- 
ing. 

Although  far  from  complete,  these 
few  random  sketches,  dealing  with 
the  attainments  of  individuals  who 
belong  to  the  new  school  of  photo- 
graphy in  America,  are  al  least 
representative.  Standing  as  the 
symbol  of  a  scientific  age,  this  won- 
drous child  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Photography,  is,  in  the  hands 
of  a  master,  as  plastic  as  (lay,  as 
mobile  as  the  brush,  and  is  justly 
ranked  on  an  equal  footing  with  her 
sister  arts.  Add  the  achievements 
of  the  camera  to  the  already  known 
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has  remained  untenanted. 
The  illustrations  gn  e  a 
good  view  of  the  front 
and  side  elevatii  >ns. 

The  house  with  the 
wooden  gable  (Holzgiebel- 
haus)  is  situated  on  the 
Mathildenhohe,  near 
Darmstadt.  The  gable  is, 
of  course,  its  most  charac- 
teristic feature,  but  the 
entire  building  is  an  inte- 
resting example  of  modern 
German  architectural  de- 
sign. 

Of  another  house  at 
Darmstadt  designed  by 
Professor  Olbrich  —  the 
'•  Eckhaus,"  or  Corner 
House — we  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  garden  gate, 
the  living-room  (which, 
as  will  be  seen,  commu- 
nicates with  the  dining- 
room),  and  of  the  kitchen,  the  last  being  notable  The  "Ladies'  Rose  Court"  (Der  Frauen  Rosen- 
for  the  general  simplicity  of  design  throughout.             hof),    of  which    we    give    four    illustrations,    was 
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designed  by  Professor 
Olbrich  for  the  "Flora" 
Horticultural  Society  at 
Cologne,  for  erection  in 
their  grounds  near  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
idea  of  this  "Rose  Court'' 
is  a  happy  one,  and  is 
of  especial  significance  in 
relation  to  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  "Coiner  Blu- 
menspiele  "  —  the  floral 
festival  of  days  gone  by, 
in  which  the  burgesses  and 
their  wives  took  part.  The 
hall,  of  which  two  views 
are  given,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  holding  of  arts  and 
crafts  exhibitions,  and  is, 
in  fact,  being  used  for  that 
purpose  this  season.   YV.  S. 
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ODERX     STAGE    MOUNTING 
IN    GERMANY.— II.      ORLIK'S 
A      WINTER'S      TALE,"     AT 
'BERLIN.     BY  PROF.  HANS  VV. 
SINGER. 


To  bestow  a  proper  amount  of  care  upon  the 
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mounting  of  one  of  the  standard  plays  or  operas  is 
still  an  occurrence  of  such  comparative  rarity  thaj: 
whenever  it  does  happen  an  undue  amount  of 
attention  is  raised  thereby.  Conservative  people 
have  not  failed  to  hunt  down  this  weak  point,  and 
have  decried  the  innovators  who  "bury  the  poetical 
values  of  a  drama  beneath  an  opulent  display  of 
scenery  and  costume,"  as  they  put  it ;  or, 
in  other  words,  "  who  make  a  mere  spec- 
tacle out  of  the  best  that  our  great 
musicians  and  dramatic  authors  have 
given  us."  Such  a  reproof  would  not 
apply  to  the  manager  who  brings  out 
"  Oberon  "  in  a  new  garb,  for  "  Oberon  " 
is  certainly  a  popular  and  good  but  not 
one  of  our  best  operas.  The  book  is 
wretched  enough,  such  numbers  of  the 
score  as  have  stood  the  test  of  time  do 
not  suffer  in  the  least  by  being  set  off 
upon  a  background  of  beautiful  stage 
mounting. 

The  reproof  would  likewise  not  apply 
to  the  manager  of  the  Deutsches  Theater 
at  Berlin  for  having  revived  "A  Winter's 
Tale."  Despite  its  many  individually 
beautiful  passages,  "  A  Winter's  Tale  "  is 
one  among  the  least  harmonious  of 
Shakspere's  plays.  From  the  very  first 
scene  the  tragic  vein  strikes  so  high  a 
— «-•'  pitch  that  anything  like   development  is 

out  of  the  question.     Leontes'  unaccount- 
ably fierce  jealousy  and  its  dire  effects  upon 
219 
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all  his  surroundings  are  painted  from  the  outset  in 
the  most  sombre  colours,  totally  unrelieved  by  any 
natural  touches.  The  lighter  vein  of  the  piece 
scarcely  aits  as  a  foil  to  the  tragic  scenes,  as  it 
would  da  if  it  were  limited  to  the  loves  of  Florizel 
and  ferdita.  but  distracts  us  by  the  farcicalness  of 
Autolyeus,  the  old  shepherd,  and  the  clown.  Scarcely 
have  we  adjusted  our  mood  to  sympathise  with  the 
sufferings  of  Hermione,  when  we  are  jolted  by  the 
buffoonery  of  the  rustics.  The  contrast  naturally 
disturbs  us  more  when  we  see  the  play  than  when 
we  read  it.  Any  new  issue,  such  as  a  special  feature 
of  jnise-en-scbie,  is  consequently  welcome  enough, 
for  it  relieves  us  by  adding  a  new  source  of  interest, 
and  thus  diverting  us  from  the  disturbing  anomalies 
of  the  text. 

Prof.  Orlik  has  had  the  entire  mounting  of  the 
play,  costumes  and  scenery  entrusted  to  his  care, 
and  thus  has  been  placed  in  a  more  enviable 
position  than  Fanto.  The  text  of  the  original  has 
been  somewhat  simplified,  of  course,  in  order  to 
avoid  much  shifting  of  scenery,  and  the  scenery 
itself  pursues  the  same  plan,  so  that  there  are  only 
four  settings  in  all. 

When  the  curtain  rises  for  the  first  time  we  see 
what  may  be  characterised  as  the  room  rather  than 
a  room.  The  wings  on  the  right  and  left  consist  of 
masses  of  pillars  of  a  neutral  colour.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  realism :  there  are  no  doors.  The  actors 
make  their  entries  and  exits  between  the  wings  with- 
out passing  through  any 
such.  The  further  half  of 
the  stage  is  raised,  and 
half  a  dozen  steps  lead  up 
to  it  right  across  from  wing 
to  wing.  Instead  of  a 
drop,  a  pair  of  large  curtains 
cut  off  the  view  with  a 
simple  linear  ornament — 
light  upon  a  dull,  dark 
ground.  Where  the  cur- 
tains meet  at  the  centre 
they  are  occasionally  drawn 
back  a  bit  by  invisible- 
hands,  and  tin-  opening 
serves  as  oni  of  the  princi- 
pal entries  for  the  actors.  No 
actual  architectural  structure- 
to  our  view ; 
the  main  principles  of  archi- 
tecture rather  are  suggested 
to  our  imagination. 

This     set     is    made    to 
serve  for  all  si  enes,  which 
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take  place  in  a  room,  throughout  the  whole  play. 
There  is  only  one  variation,  when  the  stage  is 
reduced  to  half-length  by  a  "  traverse "  consisting 
of  another  pair  of  curtains  of  the  same  pattern,  but 
this  time  with  the  linear  design  dark  upon  a  light 
ground.  The  wings  remain  unchanged ;  but  in 
consequence  of  being  lighted  differently,  they 
apparently  have  altered  their  hue,  and  the  smaller 
room  seems  altogether  less  sombre.  It  is  used,  of 
course,  for  the  slightly  less  serious  scenes  of  the  play. 

The  wings,  moreover,  remain  unchanged  also  for 
the  great  trial  scene,  in  which  the  curtains  (which 
act  as  a  drop)  are  quite  withdrawn.  Here  we  find 
the  populace  filling  the  background  and  hedged  in 
by  a  rampart,  which  stands  out  dark  against  a  light 
sky.  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of 
the  means  employed,  this  scene  is  very  effective, 
depending  principally  upon  the  powerful  contrast 
between  the  darkness  on  the  stage,  in  which  the 
actors  appearing  during  this  tragic  scene  make  the 
impression  of  silhouettes  against  a  sky  seemingly 
glaring  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  already  set. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  we  may  be 
justified  in  generalising  from  a  single  instance. 
For  this  one  play,  however,  the  Orlik  mise-en-schie 
has  proved  indubitably  that  an  unrealistic  mount- 
ing like  this  can  do  far  more  towards  emphasising 
the  main  vein  of  the  author  and  towards  putting  us 
into  the  proper  mood  for  appreciating  the  drift  of 
his  fancy  than  any  carefully  realistic  setting  could 
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accomplish.  It  is  to  the  acting  of  the  principal 
characters  what  the  sounding-board  is  to  the  string. 

The  costuming  of  these  scenes  was,  of  course, 
equally  unrealistic.  Orlik,  who  generally  likes  to 
put  in  a  telling  touch  of  gay  colour  here  and  there 
to  enliven  an  indifferent  surrounding,  exercised 
great  reserve  in  this  case.  All  of  the  costumes 
were  sober  and  subdued  in  tone  ;  they  even 
reflected  the  serious  mood  of  the  play,  so  to  speak. 
Leontes'  black  and  gold  robe  was  distinctly  remin- 
iscent of  Japanese  tone  values,  though  not  of 
Japanese  drawing.  Beyond  that  there  were  scarcely 
any  subtly  tasteful  combinations  in  evidence. 

Quite  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
play  the  mounting  of  the  comic  parts  was  altogether 
different,  and  joyously  realistic.  Heretofore  these 
scenes  have  always  been  located  in  Arcadia — by 
German  stage  managers  at  least.  They  used  to  be 
represented  as  happening  in  a  wood,  which  might 
belong  to  any  country,  by  swains  that  were  of  no 
nationality  whatever.  Orlik,  himself  born  in 
Bohemia,  takes  his  cue  from  Skakspere's  stage 
direction,  which  speaks  of  this  country,  and  offers 
us  a  most  lively  picture  of  Bohemian  peasant  life. 

When  the  curtain  rises  we  see  the  common  of  a 
Bohemian  village,  a  small  hollow  of  green  sward, 
with  a  few  farmhouses  beyond,  and  only  a  tree  or 
two  in  full  blossom  in  the  foreground.  The  birds 
are  singing  in  the  trees  (Sada  Yacco  had  this  in  one 
of  her  Japanese  plays  '.),  and  a  number  of  flags  on 
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poles  in  the  background 
presage  the  festive  day, 
witnesses  whereof  we  are 
soon  to  become. 

We  get  all  the  realism 
of  a  May-day,  cast  in  a 
Bohemian  garb.  The 
swains  and  shepherdesses 
come  in  laughing  and 
frolicking,  romp  on  the 
common,  start  up  a 
country  dance  and  a  song, 
and  generally  behave  as 
we  may  expect  to  see 
them  any  day,  if  we  take  a 
trip  to  their  country.  For, 
of  course,  Orlik  could 
choose  his  models  from 
the  life,  since  the  national 
costume  of  the  country 
folk  has  not  changed 
essentially  for  centuries. 

The  vividness  of  the 
scene  is  little  less  than 
overwhelming,  and  presented  after  this  fashion 
Shakespere  will  no  longer  appear  anything  like  a 
"  past  issue,"  even  to  the  most  untutored,  who  are 
ordinarily  bored  by  every  play  not  full  of  actuality 
and  not  thoroughly  modern.  The  great  feat  was 
to  have  dismissed  Arcadia,  and  to  have  supplanted 
it  by  something  that  appeals  direct  to  the  actual 
experience  of  the  lookers-on.  Even  then  the 
realism  was  not  of  a  spiritless  kind  ;  with  the  eye  of 
a  fairy-tale  illustrator,  Orlik  had  overlooked  what  is 
inessential  and  unprepossessing  in  nature,  depicting 
her  only  at  her  brightest  and  jolliest. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  was  acted  in  an 
open  arcade,  from  which  a  view  of  the  shepherds' 
common  was  to  be  seen.  For  the  introduction  to 
Act  IV.,  Time,  as  chorus,  came  in  before  a  drop- 
scene  on  which  the  firmament  was  painted.  This 
was  perhaps  less  successful  than  the  rest  of  the 
mounting.  The  firmament  was  painted  with  planets 
and  other  stars  in  an  arbitrary  fashion,  neither 
satisfying  us  as  an  illusion  nor  as  an  allegorical 
setting  for  Time's  soliloquy. 

But  the  two  remaining  stage  decorations,  the 
prison  scene  and  the  one  before  the  palace  (Act  V., 
Scene  III.)  were  excellent  and  worthy  of  being 
noted.  The  stage  in  each  case  was  a  very  short 
one,  and  each  architectural  detail  was  reproduced 
in  its  actual  dimensions.  Perspective  drawing  is, 
of  course,  what  has  rendered  an  ordinary  scene- 
painting  so  absurd.     We  see  a  street  scene,  which 
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looks  well  enough  as  a  picture,  and  seems  all  right 
as  long  as  the  actors  remain  just  in  front  of  the  foot- 
lights, but  which  gives  them  no  chance  to  move 
about.  As  soon  as  they  do  that,  such  things 
happen  as  a  moderate-sized  man  knocking  with 
his  helmet  up  against  the  keystone  of  a  great 
cathedral  portal  in  the  background.  The  old 
scene-painting  school,  starting  from  the  basis  that 
actual  illusion  was  not  the  office  of  the  theatre, 
simply  have  accepted  the  function  of  the  stage 
directions.  For  the  coronation  scene  in  Schiller's 
"Maid  of  Orleans"  they  paint  the  whole  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims  in  the  background,  without 
the  least  regard  of  true  perspective,  so  that  the 
audience  may  know,  without  having  to  consult  the 
book,  where  the  scene  takes  place.  The  new 
school  does  not  care  in  the  least  about  mere  facts, 
communicable  by  means  of  words.  Their  sole 
aim  is  harmony,  with  or  without  the  illusion  of 
reality,  and  they  will  not  place  the  actors  in  a 
setting  in  which  they  cannot  move  about  without 
seeming  ridiculously  out  of  proportion.  They  will 
paint  only  part  of  a  cathedral   porch,   no  matter 


whether  not  "even  a  single  man  or  woman  in  the 
audience  can  glean  therefrom  just  where  the  scene 
takes  place. 

That  the  new  school  exercises  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  two  is  beyond  a  doubt.  For  even  if 
you  accept  the  very  prepossessing  theory  that  upon 
the  stage  actual  illusion  should  not  be  aimed  at, 
and  that  an  attempt  at  suggestion  should  take  its 
place,  the  means  adopted  by  the  older  school  to 
this  end  were  altogether  ill-chosen.  For  you 
cannot  suggest  a  thing  by  placing  a  complete  cut- 
and-dried  image  of  it  before  anybody's  eyes.  This, 
rather,  is  describing  the  thing.  And  the  descrip- 
tion is  awkwardly  misleading,  since,  for  one  thing, 
an  impression  of  size  is  intended  to  be  communi- 
cated by  means  of  a  picture  which  reduces  actuality 
to  more  or  less  the  scale  of  a  miniature. 

The  prison  and  the  palace-front  of  Orlik's  were 
genuine  in  their  actual  dimensions,  and  genuine  in 
their  structure — i.e.,  wherever  there  were  any  recesses 
or  projections  in  the  ground  plan,  these  were  not 
only  painted,  but  real.  This  causes,  of  course, 
more    trouble    to    the    scene    painter    and    stage 
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carpenter  than  if  a  simple  drop  is  let  down  upon 
which  all  these  variations  from  the  flat  facade  are 
simply  painted.  But  the  effect  gained  is  worth  the 
trouble,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  drop  is  so  close  to  the  footlights  that  the 
illusion  aimed  at  by  the  painting  fails  in  its  object. 
In  many  ways  Orlik's  work  differed  from  Mr. 
Fanto's.  To  my  mind  there  was  not  any  such 
remarkably  fine  taste  for  colour-harmonies  in 
evidence,  nor  so  much  of  the  Fart-pour-l'art 
feeling.  But  both  revolutionise  to  an  equal  degree 
the  kind  of  stage  mounting  traditional  and  still 
generally  obtaining  with  us.  Both  elevate  in 
various  ways  the  function  of  appealing  to  our 
fancy  above  that  of  reporting  facts.  And  Orlik 
has  proved  admirably,  that  this  classical  drama, 
which  at  least  to  the  untutored  majority  of  modern 
playgoers  will  seem  antiquated,  may  be  invested 
with  all  the  interest  of  a  modern  occurrence  partly 
by  bringing  the  spirit  of  the  comedy  down  to  date, 
and  partlv  by  drawing  our  attention  away  from 
realities  that  would  be  perplexing  to  ideals  that 
stimulate  our  imagination.  H.  W.  S. 

( Another  il.ustration  belonging  to  this  article  appears  on  the 

next  fa     .  ) 


Thomas  has  been  purchased  by  the 
King  of  Italy.  Pictures'_by  Mr.  John 
Muirhead  and  Mr.  Archibald  Kay 
also  figure  in  the  list,  and  among  the 
etchings  sold  are  proofs  by  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn  (whose  name  occurs  eight 
times),  Mr.  Alfred  East,  and  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell,  whose  etchings  of 
London  are  acquired  by  the  Muni- 
cipality of  Venice  for  their  permanent 
gallery  of  modern  art.  The  French 
artists  named  in  the  list  include 
MM.  Charles  Cottet  (etchings), 
Gaston  La  Touche  (several  coloured 
etchings  and  the  oil  painting  Jeune 
Mere,  bought  by  the  King  of  Siam), 
E.  Menard  (oil  painting,  purchased 
for  the  National  Gallery  at  Rome), 
J.  F.  Raffaelli  (etchings).  Among 
the  German  artists  are  A.  Hengeler, 
O.  Ackerman,  P.  Klein  (oil  paint- 
ings), and  G.  Wrba  (bronze).  The 
Italian  artists  naturally  figure  most 
prominently,  and  include,  among 
others,  L.  Delleani,  B.  Bezzi,  Beppe, 
Guglielmo,  and  Emma  Ciardi,  L.  Balestrieri, 
C.  Innocenti,  Antonio  Ugo  (sculptor),  G.  Grosso, 
R.  Bugatti,  A.  Milesi,  C.  Laurenti,  A.  Fragiacomo, 
A.  Mancini,  P.  Nomellini,  L.  Selvatico,  A.  Morbelli, 
de  Maria  Bergler,  F.  Sartorelli,  V.  Guaccimanni,  and 
G.  Beltrami.  Other  nationalities  are  represented  by 
Anna  Boberg  (several  of  whose  paintings  were  sold, 
including  Modern  Vikings,  which  goes  tothe  National 
Gallery,  Rome),  Edgar  Chahine ;  V.  Scharf,  P. 
Laszl6  and  R.  Quittner  (Austria),  A.  Baertsoen, 
H.  Cassiers,  A.  Delaunois,  V.  Rousseau,  A.  Rassen- 
fosse  and  F.  Khnopff  (Belgium),  R.  Miller  and  A. 
Koopman  (America),  Lerche  and  Krohg  (Norway). 
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In  the  official  list  of  works  sold  at  the  Inter- 
national Art  Exhibition,  Venice,  up  to  30th  June 
we  note  that  an  oil  painting  by   Mr.  Grosvenor 


Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  we  have  to  hold 
over  the  further  illustrations  of  Talashkino  work 
announced  in  our  last  issue. 

STUDIO -TALK 

(From  our  Own   Correspondents) 

LONDON. — In  connection  with  the  proposed 
International  Memorial  to  the  late  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  a  Drawing-Room  Meet- 
ing was  held  last  month  at  the  residence, 
in  Chelsea,  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Horniman,  M.P.  The 
<hair  was  taken  by  Lord  Plymouth,  the  speakers 
including  Mr.  Edmund  Gossc,  Lord  Redesdale,  and 
Mr.  John  Lavery.     The  memorial  is  to  be  placed 
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in  a  space  allotted  by  the  London  County  Council 
on  Cheyne  Walk,  at  the  west  end  of  the  gardens, 

near  Carlyle  and  near  where  Whistler  lived  ami 
worked.  "Close  to  the  brown  and  shining  river," 
which  Whistler  loved  "  more  intelligently  than  any 
man  who  lived  before  him,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  also  reminded  his  hearers 
that  Whistler  gave  half  his  life  and  half  his  genius 
to  London.  The  Memorial  will  be  the  work  of 
M.  Auguste  Rodin,  who  anticipates  its  completion 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  its  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  ^2,000,  towards  which  The  International 
Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers  will 
contribute  the  sum  of  ,£500.  The  Committee 
invite  subscriptions  from  the  admirers  of  both 
artists.  Cheques  should   be  made   payable  to  the 


Whistler  Memorial  Fund.  The  address  of  the 
Hon.  Sec,  Miss  Bertha  Newcombe,  is  1,  Cheyne 
Walk.  Chelsea,  S.W. 


At  the  Carfax  Gallery  the  exhibition  held  for 
Messrs.  Charles  Ricketts  and  Charles  Shannon 
afforded  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  studying 
their  work  in  the  sympathetic  environment  their 
works  provide  for  each  other.  Their  paintings 
always  seem  the  outcome  of  an  imaginative  mood 
rather  than  the  deliberate  choice  and  planning  of 
an  imaginative  subject — a  rhythmical  account  of 
beauty  felt  rather  than  the  beautiful  recounting 
of  a  legend.  In  other  respects  their  art  is  quite 
dissimilar,  Mr.  Shannon's  being  more  intimate 
with  beautiful  qualities  of  texture  and  colour. 
There  is  something  arid  in  the  atmosphere  which 
Mr.  Rickett's  art  suggests,  and  by  his  treatment 
a  vision  of  Daumier's  painting  is  always  called  up 
between  us  and  his  picture.  Nearly  every  face  is 
masked  with  heavy  shadows,  which  serve  to  define 
their  emaciation,  an  emaciation,  by  the  way,  not 
compatible  with  the  sometimes  rounded  and  heavy 
limbs.  The  insistence  upon  the  one  type  may  be 
intended  figuratively  to  express  contempt  of  the 
soul  for  the  body ;  but  its  prevalence  in  every  figure 
would  seem  to  denote  a  limitation. 


There  was  an  old-world  flavour  about  the  exhibi- 
tion held  by  Mr.  Roger  Fry  and  the  Hon.  Neville 
Lytton  at  the  Alpine  Club.  Their  water-colours 
were  not  dissimilar  in  style;  with  a  greater  decision 
of  touch  some  of  them  might  pass  for  works  of  the 
earlier  schools  of  English  water-colour.  There 
were  many  water-colour  drawings  by  both  artists 
possessed  of  rare  distinction.  For  the  perfection 
of  his  pencil  drawing  the  Hon.  Neville  Lytton's 
reputation  is  established.  In  his  oil  paintings  he 
dwarfed  his  considerable  achievements  in  other 
canvases  by  the  surpassing  success  of  his  portrait 
of  Mrs.  MacCarthy. 


"a  winter's  tale":  the  old  shepherd 
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No  one  has  succeeded  better  with  monotypes 
than  Mr.  A.  Henry  Fullwood  in  reducing  the 
nt  of  chance  in  their  production  to  an  irre- 
ducible minimum.  He  attempts  and  succeeds 
in  obtaining  quiet  passages  of  colour  which  we 
had  not  thought  possible  in  the  monotype.  Mr. 
Fullwood  was  always  the  artist,  never  the  mere 
experimentalist,  in  the  delightful  exhibition  of  his 
monotypes  held  at  the  galleries  of  Mr.  Tinson  in 
Grafton  Street.  His  work  proved  the  possibility  of 
controlling  the  drawing  of  small  forms,  which  has 
so  often  seemed  to  limit  monotype  art. 
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"CHURCH   PARADE  IN   HYDE   park"      ( Exhibited  at  Messrs.  Marehant 's  Goupil  Gallery ) 
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Monotypes  also  found  a  place  in  the  recent 
exhibition  held  by  Messrs.  Marchant  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Koopman's  work,  from  which  exhibition 
we  have  pleasure  in  here  reproducing  the  oil  paint- 
ing entitled  Church  Parade  in  Hyde  Park,  wbi<  h 
ccess  in  treating  figures  in  sunlight, 
an  achievement  to  be  noted  in  many  subjects  varying 
in  character,  amongst  which  The  Milk  Girl,  Old 
Picardy  Courtyard,  was  a  canvas  showing  the 
artist's   powers  at   their  bi 


At  Messrs.  Obach  &  Co.'s  Galleries  Mr.  Frank 
Mura  held  last  month  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  charcoal  drawings.  Mr.  Mura  successfully 
imparts  the  true  feeling  for  English  landscape  in 
a  style  which  has  benefited  much  from  the  study 
of  the  Barbizon  and  Dutch  masters.  As  far  back 
as  1895  his  charcoal  drawings  formed  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  this  magazine  ;  his  remarkably 
skilful  drawings  in  this  medium  were  also  in  the 
exhibition,  and  were  supplemented  by  some  very 
admirable  pencil  drawings. 


The  Ryder  Gallery  Exhibition  of  water-colour 
drawings  and  humorous  works  dealing  with 
motorists  and  their  cars  was  particularly  interesting. 
Some  admirable  portraits  by  Mr.  Percy  F.  S. 
Spence  of  leading  motorists,  the  humorous  work  of 
Messrs.  Arthur  Rackham,  John  Hassall,  Tom 
Browne,  Lawson  Wood;  drawings  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Baldry  ;  and  the  plaster-cast  of  the  Bavarian  Club 
Motor  Trophy,  lent  by  Sir  H.  von  Herkomer,  R.A., 
were  the  more  notable  features  of  the  exhibition. 


At  the  International  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  Tom 
Most\  n's  picture  Christ  in  the  Wilderness  has  been 
on  view.  It  is  Mr.  Mostyn's  gift  to  delight  artists 
with  the  handling  of  his  subject,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  the  widest  appeal  to  the  public. 


The  exhibition  of  paintings  recently  held  by  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth  at  Mr.  John  Baillie's  Galleries 
gave  full  evidence  of  Lord  Plymouth's  very  con- 
siderable attainments  as  a  painter.  The  high 
standard  prevailing  in  his  work  was  supported  in 
other  parts  of  the  gallery  by  the  great  merit  of 
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"LITTLE  JAPANESE   GARDEN' 


(Exhibited  at  Messrs.   Afar  chant's  Goupil  Gallery) 


KY    GYULA    TORNAI 


Miss  Sarah  Birch's  pastels,  and  the  skilful  and 
imaginative  panels  in  relief  of  Miss  E.  M.  Rope ; 
while  some  water-colours  by  Miss  March  Phillips 
also  formed  a  part  of  the  attractive  exhibition. 


he  has  produced  more  than  one  canvas  of  out- 
standing achievement.  We  reproduce  one  of  the 
pictures. 


At  the  Leicester  Galleries,   M.  Gabriel   Nicolet 


"Japan  and  India"  was 
the  title  of  the  cata- 
logue of  Mr.  Gyula  Tornai's 
recent  exhibition  at  Messrs. 
Marchant  and  Co.'s  Goupil 
Galli  iy.  and  the  catalogue 
was  valuably  annotated 
with  information  as  to  the 
subjects  of  the  pictures. 
A  predilection  for  vivid 
colour  probably  took  the 
artist  to  the  East.  His 
enjoyment  of  it  was  the 
feature  of  the  exhibition. 
We  preferred  the  smaller 
works  for  their  greater 
sense  of  atmosphere ;  in 
larger  works  the  artist 
tended  more  to  be  drama- 
tic than  artistic,  but  ap- 
proaching his  subj' 
imagination  and  originality, 
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exhibited  a  series  of  pencil  drawings,  entitled 
Silhouettes  de  Femmes,  remarkable  for  their  grace 
and  spontaneity.  Mr.  Walter  Tyndale's  Egyptian 
water-colours  at  the  same  gallery  showed  their  per- 
fection  in  the  very  accurate  but  artistic  treatment 
of  the  subjects  chosen. 


The  little  brooch  or  ornament  by  Mrs.  Geraldine 
Carr.  on  this  page,  claims  attention  both  by  its 
originality  of  conception  and  by  its  delicacy  of 
execution.  The  enamel  is  protected  by  a  sort  of 
hinged  metal  door  with  a  rose  design,  which  is  a 
feature  of  Mrs.  Carr's  work.  The  enamelled  design 
is  very  delicately  cut  in  basse-taille,  and  its  colour 
scheme  is  one  of  tender  blues  and  greens,  har- 
monising  with   the   poetic   feeling   of  the  whole. 


PANEL  <>!    ENAMEL  BOX         DESIGNED  BY  LYDIA  c  OOPER 

The  Blotting-book  Cover  by  Mrs.  Carr,  is  marked 
by  graceful  imagery  ;  executed  in  translucent  and 
very  lustrous  enamels  on  fine  silver,  its  soft  green 
leaves  and  white  flowers  in  their  silver  setting  make 
its  colour  note  a  skilfully  refined  one. 


The  two  Casket  Panels  on  copper,  by  Miss 
Cooper,  show  what  can  be  done  in  employing 
enamels  as  a  medium  of  expression.  Taking 
William  Morris's  rendering  of  the  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  in  his  "  Earthly  Paradise/'  the  artist 
has  translated  his  idea  into  glowing  enamel. 
Shades   of   pinks   and    reds,  primrose    deepening 


BROOCH    IN    ENAMEL    AM)    WROUGHT    METAL.  SET    WITH 
STONES  BY    MRS.    GERALDINE   CARR 


into  yellow,  and  oranges  mingling  in  their  hues,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  blue  or  green,  fitly  picture  the 
passion  and  pain  of  the  story. 


The  quality  most  intensely  realised  as  inherent 
in  enamel  work  by  the  best  artists  who  practice 
it  is  that  described  by  the  word  "  preciousness," 
— a  word  which  implies  art  in  its  highest  sense, 
delicate  discrimination,  loving,  patient  work ;    all 


BLOTTING-BOOK   COVER 

DESIGNED    AND   EXECUTED    BY    MRS.    0. 
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BNAMEt  ILVBR    FRAME    WITH    DOORS 

the  things,  in  fact,  that  go  to  make  a  piece  of 
art  work  priceless  to  those  who  can  appreciate  it. 
The  doors  before  mentioned,  as  characteristic  of 
Mrs.  (  arr's  enamels,  seem  to  suggest  this  "precious- 
ness"  in  the  carefully  wrought  pictures  they  guard. 
The  "  Enamel  Picture  in  Silver  Frame  with  Doors" 
agairi  illustrates  this  idea:  here  the  tones  are  chiefly 
of  beautiful  pinks  and  crimsons  against  a  dark 
olden  yellow  in  the  hair 
ring  the  harmony. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— We  give  on 
the  opposite  page  an  illustration  of  the 
memorial  statue  of  her  late  Majesty, 
a     Victoria,      by     Mr.     George 
Frampton,    K.A.,  which  has  recently  been  set  up 
in  this  city.      In   this,   as  in  others    of   his   public 
rials,   the   sculptor  has   achieved   a   remark- 
able success. 
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[VERPOOL. — In 

celebrating      the 
seven-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the 
grant   of  Liverpool's  first 
Charter  by   King  John,  a 
grand   historical    pageant, 
illustrating  the  annals  and 
the   industries    of    Liver- 
pool    in     twelve     periods 
from  Druidical  times  down 
to    the  present    day,   was 
prepared  by  various  com- 
mittees of  leading  citizens 
under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor.      To  local  artists 
and  students  of  the  School 
of  Art  was  allotted  the  task 
of  designing    the  proces- 
sional cars  and  canopies, 
historical  costumes,  paint- 
ed banners  and  tableaux, 
while     the     embroidered 
banners   and   shields  and 
dresses  thus  designed  were 
remarkably  well  executed 
almost    entirely    by     the 
voluntary     assistance     of 
over  200  ladies.      During 
the    long    procession    of 
about      900     performers, 
dressed  in  costumes  of  the 
by  mrs.  g.  carr  various   periods  depicted, 

a  descriptive  lyric  ode, 
specially  composed  and  set  to  music,  was  sung  by  a 
,  hoir  of  1000  voices.  At  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
there  is  now  being  held  an  historical  exhibition  oi 
the  earliest  sailing  boats  to  the  latest  Atlantic  liners, 
town  charters,  ancient  documents,  portraits,  minia 
tures.  pictures  and  prints,  pottery,  local  coins, 
medals  and  tokens,  and  historical  relics  of  all  kinds. 
The  medal  here  reproduced,  struck  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  festival,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Allen.  H-    1!'    ,!- 

EDINBURGH.— Once  in  every  five  or  six 
years  the  small  but  ancient  Border  town 
ol  Peebles  is  vitalised  into  holding  an 
Art  Exhibition,  and  the  one  just  closed 
should  have  done  something  towards  fulfilling  the 
object  of  its  promoters  to  awaken  and  strengthen 
an  interest  in  pictorial  work.  The  county  contains 
several  well-known  collectors,  and  they  lent  pictures 
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by  Raeburn,  John  Phillip.  Sam  Bough.  Mi  raggart, 
and  Wingate,  among  the  Scottish  artists,  while  other 

schools  were  represented  by  James  Maris,  P.  J. 
Clays,  Neuhuys,  Jacque,  Munkacsy,  Roybet,  Sadee, 
and  Sidaner.  Of  the  last-named  artist  there  were 
three  very  fine  examples.  In  one  of  them — a  winter 
scene — the  artist  makes  the  snow-covered  ground 
sparkle  with  counties--  prisms  flashing  back  the  sun- 
shine in  an  endless  variety  of  colour,  while  in 
another  VAprh  Midi,  one  is  made  to  feel  tin; 
summer  warmth  and  light  of  the  open  day,  and  yi  : 
mscious  that  behind  the  sunlight  there  lies 
something  that  its  potency  ha--  not  revealed. 


M 

.  MI»  -tfflps 

"    K-NJ 


QUEEN    VICTORIA    MEMORIAL  STATUE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB  BY   G.    FRAMPTON,    R.  A. 


LIVERPOOL    I  OMMEMORATION    MEDAL 

BY    CHARLES   J.    AL1  EN 


In  two  seascapes  William  McTaggart  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  capacity  for  the  rendering  of  water  in 
motion  that  no  Scottish  artist  has  equalled.  Mr. 
McTaggart  does  not  take  kindly  to  Academy  Exhi- 
bitions, neither  in  Scotland  nor  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
mostly  at  provincial  shows  that  one  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  his  work.  In  his  Ground  Swell, 
Carradale,  this  faculty  of  depicting  motion  is  strik- 
ingly  evidenced  in  the  painting  of  the  sea  and  a 
fishing-boat  with  figures.  It  is  shown  with  no  less 
effei  t  in  his  Seashore,  with  the  waves  raised  b\  a 
north  wind  breaking  on  the  beach.  The  wave 
modelling  is  so  free,  the  lines  so  broken  and  inter- 
rupted, and  \ei  each  filling  its  place,  the  work 
altogether  so  suggestive  in  its  broad  impressionism, 
as  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  living  force  of  the 
boundless  ocean  in  language-  that  is  unmistakable. 
In  another  contribution  Mr.  McTaggart  reverts  to 
a  type  of  subject  he  was  wont  to  treat  in  the  earlier 
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I  his  career,  but  the  manner  of  its  handling 

shows  how  greatly  the  artist's  style  has  changed. 


Recently-painted  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  and 
Lady  Thorburn  by  E.  A.  Walton  were  the  other 
outstanding  features  of  the  Exhibition.  In  his 
three-quarter  length  of  Sir  Walter.  Mr.  Walton  has 
executed  one  of  his  most  characteristic  works,  but 
in  that  of  Lady  Thorburn  he  has  failed  to  blend 
the  colour  in  the  painting  of  the  face  sufficiently, 
with  the  result  that  the  tone  is  disagreeably  de- 
graded. 


In  celebration  of  its  jubilee  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association  recently  held  an  exhibition  of 
architectural  drawings  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
( l.illeries.  Though  the  main  idea  was  to  focus  the 
architecture  of  Edinburgh  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  line  was  not  drawn  very  strictly,  and  roughly 
the  collection  might  be  said  to  be  representative  of 
Scottish  architecture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
It  showed  that  architecture  must  be  accorded  no 
insignificant  place  in  any  record  of  that  period  of 


the  life  of  the  country.  The  work  of  David  Bryce 
and  Playfair  naturally  occupied  a  prominent  place, 
and  present-day  architecture  was  well  represented 
by  Sir  Rowand  Anderson,  the  designer  of  the  New 
University  and  McEwan  Hall,  and  Hippolyte  J. 
Blanc,  whose  chef  d'auvre  is  the  handsome  Coats 
Memorial  Church,  Paisley.  Some  years  ago  Edin- 
burgh, in  her  zeal  for  city  improvement,  demolished 
several  notable  examples  of  fine  old  Scottish  do- 
mestic architecture,  but  happily  a  more  enlightened 
spirit  is  now  manifest  in  an  attempt  to  conserve 
what  is  artistic.  A.  E. 

PARIS. — Paul  Renouard  is,  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  attentive  observers  of 
contemporary  life.  His  colossal  ceuvre 
forms  a  living  repertory  of  the  events 
of  his  time,  noted  with  an  absolutely  indefatigable 
zeal.  Nothing  could  be  of  greater  value  to  us  than 
these  drawings,  instinct  as  they  are  with  life,  energy, 
and  spirituality ;  they  constitute,  as  it  were,  the 
note-book  of  a  fertile  artist,  whose  very  life  and 
breath   are    involved    in  his  work.     One   calls   to 


"  i  iik  rehearsal" 
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••THE  STAGE   CARPENTER 

mind  the  wonderful  series  he  did  for  the  Exposition 
Universelle  in  1900,  and  that  of  Liege.  In  both 
are  to  be  found  not  only  studies  of  crowds  but 
remarkable  individual  portraits,  for  Renouard  is 
equally  apt  in  delineating  large  assemblages 
of  people  and  in  individual  portraiture.  The 
two  works  here  reproduced  are  a  fresh  affirmation 
of  this  ;  in  his  figure  of  an  old  man,  this  modern 
artist  is  seen  to  possess  the  exactitude  of  detail  and 
precise  draughtsmanship  of  a  Memling  or  a  Van 
Eyck. 


France  just  now  posses- 
ses a  galaxy  of  delightful 
humorists,  and  so  the 
idea  of  organising  a  salon 
to  be  consecrated  entirely 
to  their  works  was  parti- 
cularly felicitous.  Le'andre, 
whose  pastels  have  formed 
the  subject  of  an  article 
in  The  Studio,  exhibited 
on  this  occasion  some  of 
his  excellent  portraits  in 
which,  besides  conveying  a 
striking  likeness  of  his 
subjects,  he  has  vividly 
accentuated  their  humours, 
yet  without  indulging  in 
grotesque  exaggeration. 
Forain  in  his  Impressions 
a 'Audience  has,  like  his 
great  predecessor  Daumier, 
found  a  subject  for  his 
raillery  in  the  inequalities 
of  the  administration  of 
justice.  His  satire  is 
almost  dramatic  in  its  in- 
cisiveness.  On  the  other 
hand  Faivre,  who  aims  his 
shafts  at  the  medical  faculty,  is  extremely  droll. 
Less  personal  than  those  I  have  named,  Guillaume, 
too,  makes  some  happy  hits  ;  Abel  Truchet  is  a 
shrewd  observer  of  Bohemian  life,  and  Devambe 
excels  in  the  most  audacious  foreshortenings. 


BY    P.     RENOUARD 


The  great  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Chardin 
and  Fragonard  organised  by  M.  Armand  Dayot  at 
the  Galerie  Petit  has  been  an  entire  success.  Well 
represented  as  both  of  these  admirable  masters 
are  in  our  national  collections  it  was  nevertheless 
unusually  interesting  to  find  here  pictures  lent  by 
such  great  collectors  as  M.  Groult  and  M.  Henri 
de  Rothschild.  In  addition,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  admiring  the  collection  of  Fragonard's 
drawings  belonging  to  the  Besancon  Museum.  We 
shall  presently  devote  a  more  detailed  study  to  this 
signal  manifestation,  which  has  met  with  unpre- 
cedented appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Parisian 
public.  -• 


The  number  of  these  humorists  is  legion,  and 
there  are  few  among  them  who  cannot  lay  claim  to 
truly  personal  gifts.  It  must  suffice  to  mention 
the  names  of  Gerbault,  Bac,  Ricardo  -  Flores, 
Hermann-Paul,  Losques,  MeUvet.  One  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  this  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tion was  Caran  d'Ache  with  his  toys — these  are  ex- 
tremely simple  in  effect,  but  executed  with  so  much 
originality  and  esprit  that  they  are  bound  to 
become  popular. 

The  Salons  as  usual  closed  their  doors  at  the 
end  of  June,  at  which  date  the  artistic  season 
in  Paris  virtually  terminated.  An  excellent  show, 
however,  which  called  for  a  visit  was  one  held  at 
Blot's,  in  the  Rue  Richepanse,  consisting  of  paint- 
ings by  certain  talented  artists,  such  as  Francis 
I  nun  lain,  Morisset,  Urbain  and  Maudin,  and  there 
were  also  shown  some  delightful  figurines  in  wood. 
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d'Automne  promises  us  a  double 
treat  thi>  year.  In  one  oi  thi  galleries  we  shall 
have  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  Carpeaux,  which 
ganised  by  M.  Sarradin  with  the  co- 
operation of  Mme.  Carpeaux  ;  then,  as  a  sequel  to 
the  Russian  Exhibition  of  last  year,  we  shall  have 
an  exhibition  of  Belgian  paintings,  <  i  imprising  more 
than  450  works,  distributed  over  three  rooms  of 
the  Grand  Palais.  M.  (  Ictave  MauS,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  Libre  Esthe'tique,  is 
devoting  himself  to   this  scheme. 


garment  of  taste  is  Grenander's  ideal.  He  therefore 
cultivates  straightness  and  parallelism.  His  ceil- 
ings and  walls,  his  furniture  and  lighting  apparatus, 
are  treated  with  some  of  the  soberness  of  the 
engineer.  Yet  the  aesthetic  is  also  active  in  him, 
and  asserts  itself  in  softening  and  embellishing  ; 
vertical  lines  are  therefore  sometimes  gently  in- 
clined, and  strong  colours  tempered.  The  logician 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  the  graces.     J.  J. 


Paris  owes  a  new  exhibition  gallery  to  the 
intelligent  initiative  1  >f  M.  M un/i,  the  energetic  editor 
of  "Modes"  and  various  other  journals.  In  point 
of  size  .mil  lighting  it  is  certainly  the  finest  in  Paris, 
and  it  is  a  pity  arrangements  were  not  made  to 
hold  the  Chardin-Fragonard  exhibition  there. 

H.  F. 

BERLIN.— Prof. 
Alfred  ('.inlan- 
der, of  whose 
interior  designs 
several  examples  are  here 
given,  was  (ailed  from 
;  1  to  teach  architec- 
tural drawing  and  sketching 
at  the  Royal  Arts  and  <  'rafts 

Si  hool     here.        1  le     is    an 
tit      mm  ii  i.       whose 
liears  a  stamp  of  its 
own.     His  works  prove  that 
full  si  ope  i-  given  to  indi- 
vidualism,  but    a    kind  of 
■  lassicism     is 
union  feature.      The 
-I  disi  retion  oi 

p red 

missions 
from  municipal  authi  iritii  >. 
in  build 
ingan  i  d  railway 

and   stations   for   tin     West 
I  'i     Bi  rlin,         Prof, 

milt    and 
furnish'  many 

i  in  "  Rauml 

(artist   for  spai  e)  and   "  In 

nenkiinstler"  (artist  for  in- 

We   HI',  it    : 

lations 
where  commi  i 
guide.    Practicability  in  the 
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ARCELONA.— The  building  in  which 
the  recent  exhibition  of  fine  and  applied 
art  was  held  consists  of  a  great  central 
hall,  devoted  to  the  larger  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, and  a  number  of  side-lighted  rooms  leading  off  it 
and  given  up  almost  entirely  to  the  decorative  arts, 
etchings  and  water-colours.  Above  these  rooms 
run  a  series  of  galleries  with  good  top  lighting, 
which    were    devoted    almost    entirely    to  the  oil 
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paintings.     A   number  of  rooms  were  allotted  to 
it  nationalities,  but  our  remarks  must,  owing 
to  limitations  of  space,  be  confined  to  the  Spanish 
contributions. 


Beginning  with  the  Salon  Reina   Regente,  one 
first  noticed  the  canvas  of  Rodriguez.  Acosta,  The 
Seagull,   representing  a    young   girl    in  a  kitchen, 
surrounded  by  culinary  impedimenta,   the  bright 
timid   eyes  of  the  girl  being  accountable  for   its 
There  is  much  charm  in  the  simple,  broad 
treatment,  which  is  combined  with  great  richness 
ir.     Next  this  was  another  work  by  the  same 
artist.  Lolita,  noticeable   for   its  refined   treatment 
and  absence  of  loading  of  paint,  a  harmony  in  grey 
Jd.    There  is  a  delightful  swing  and  go  in  the 
two  girls  in  J.  Mongrell's  Costumbres 
Valencianas,  but  the  composition,  however,  is  not 
quite  happy.     The  fruit-pieces  of  Julia  Alcdye  dis- 
closed careful  study  and   n  ndering  of  bloom  on 
fruit. 


A  large  canvas  bj  Eugenio  Hermoso,  depicting 
a  band  of  young  peasants  returning  from   a  well, 
each  laden  with  a  bright  earthenware  jar.  arrested 
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attention  by  its  absolute  joyousness.  The  whole 
key  was  very  high,  and,  perhaps,  over  bright  in 
colour.  An  absolute  contrast  was  seen  in  a  snow 
scene  by  J.  Morera — snow-covered  roofs  against  a 
snow-laden  sky,  a  dark  fountain,  and  dark  muffled-up 
figures  in  the  foreground.  Here  the  tones  were 
quiet,  the  paint  simple  but  refined,  and  the  sense 
of  atmosphere  achieved  by  quiet  direct  painting 
being  such  as  to  make  this  one  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes in  the  exhibition.  Ricardo  Urgell's  sombre 
piece  of  painting  Barcelona  Market  Place  offered  a 
contrast  with  the  brighter  landscapes  more  in  evi- 
dence, such  as  those  of  Aurelianode  Beruete,  whose 
clear  brilliant  tones  are  so  fine  in  their  values.  In 
his  Escaped  Bull  P.  Uranga  conveyed  a  clever 
effect  of  artificial  lighting:  the  feeling  of  movement 
and  panic  were  admirably  suggested.  Nonell's 
three  large  canvases — seated  figures  of  peasant 
women — had  a  wall  to  themselves.  His  style  is 
large,  and  in  a  curious  manner  suggests  sculpture, 
probably  owing  to  the  hold  drawing  anil  directness 
of  intention  as  well  as  rather  massive  modelling  of 
tin-  figures.  Raurich  showed  a  grey  landscape, 
Solitude — a  restful  and  refined  work. 
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Amongst  other  noticeable  landscapes  in  the 
Spanish  section  were  those  of  A.  Casas  ;  a  brilliant 
garden  scene  by  this  artist  givinga  wonderful  feeling 
of  heat  in  its  bluey-violet  sky.  Then  there  were 
some  curious  and  eccentric  works  by  J.  Mir,  show- 
ing sometimes,  as  in  his  El  Roca  de  lEstang,  cool 
rocks  surrounded  by  limpid  pools  ;  at  other  times, 
as  in  Eh  Arbres  Alts  (The  High  Trees),  buildings 
visible  through  the  stems  and  leaves,  the  whole 
treated  with  such  a  mosaic  of  spots  of  brilliant 
fantastic  colour,  that  one  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  some  production  of  grotesque  Japanese  design. 
Two  such  absolutely  opposed  styles  are  somewhat 
remarkable  in  one  man.  Rusinol  sent  several  in- 
ng  tree  subjects,  and  The  Rainbow  of 
S.  Regoyos  showed  a  clever  and  effective  manipu- 
lation of  light,  while  E.  Galwey's  white-blossom 
trees,  seen  against  a  deep-blue  sky,  revealed  much 
charm  of  treatment  and  colour. 


and  restraint  of  treatment,  combined  with  a  poetic 
conception  of  his  subject.  Next  to  this  was 
L.  Barrau's  Cafe  de  Marina,  a  realistic  cafe  scene, 
with  curious  effect  produced  by  the  reflection  of 
green  trees  on  the  shining  marble  of  the  cafe  table. 
Another  interesting  effect  of  reflection  was  to  be 
noticed  in  M.  Feliu's  study  from  the  nude — a 
young  girl  lying  on  a  sofa  with  the  flickering  light 
from  an  unseen  fire  reflected  on  her  head  and 
shoulder ;  the  effect  somewhat  bizarre  certainly, 
but  the  quality  of  paint  fine.  Entirely  different  in 
treatment  was  E.  Casals'  Un  Rapto,  an  admirable 
piece  of  construction,  colour,  and  handling. 


In  J.  M.  Tamburini  one  found  an  idealist.     His 
Jes2ts  Infant  was   marked  by  refinement  of  colour 


Almost  an  entire  room  was  devoted  to  the  works 
of  Ramon  Casas.  The  place  of  honour  was 
occupied  by  his  large  equestrian  portrait  of  King 
Alfonso  XIII.,  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  last 
autumn.  Fine  though  it  is,  the  sketch  for  it,  made 
from  the  life,  which  was  hung  exactly  opposite,  is 
infinitely  finer.  The  paint  is  quite  thin  and  slight, 
but  the  work  is  that  of  a  master,  and  there  is  not 


(See  Berlin  Studio-Tall- ) 


DESIGNED    BY    I'ROF.    ALFRED    GRENANDE 
EXECUTED   BY   A.    S.    BALL     BERLIN 
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looks  forward  to  seeing  it  in  London.  The 
same  sculptor  exhibited  a  fragment  of  a 
largeand  imposing  group,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  Barcelona  University  as 
a  monument  to  Doctor  Robert.  Luciano 
Osle  also  exhibited  some  fine  work. 

ISOBELI.E  DODS-WITHERS. 

COLOGNE.— In  Germany,  the 
over-production  of  art  seems 
today  more  appalling  than 
ever — art,  that  is  to  say,  which, 
while  falling  short  of  the  high-water  mark 
of  pure  artistic  merit,  is  somewhat  above 
the  average.  To  those  who  know  that 
true  aesthetic  pleasure  is  no  more  derived 
"from  the  conventional  than  from  the 
eccentric,"  it  must  therefore  be  welcome 
news  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  restrict 
the  limits  of  Art  exhibitions  to  a  reasonable 
number  of  works,  selected  from  the  best 
of  the  best.  Germany  can  boast  of  a 
greater  distribution  of  minor  centres  of 
culture  than  most  countries  ;  besides  the 
capital  towns  of  the  various  Federal  States 


SLLF-IORTRAIT 


one  useless  touch  on  the  whole 
canvas.  Zuloago  sent  thirty-four 
works,  filling  two  entire  rooms. 
Some  of  them  have  already  been 
in  London.  Of  his  subject 
pictures,  Vendimiadores  was  perhaps 
the  finest;  this  is  a  massive  com- 
position, stron-  in  colour  and  i  om 
position.  His  Portrait  of  an  Artist 
was  also  admirable. 


A.  de  Riquer's  book  plate  for  the 

King    of    Spain,    although    a    small 
work,  must  i  d  by.     The 

'i    shows   a    crown    upheld  by 
dainty  figures,  witl  i  lands 

surrounding  the  Arm-  of  Spain,  and 
is   in    three    i  olours.       M.    I 
drawings  struck  me  as  particularly 
ind  full  of  motion. 


1 
the  finest  work  was  Joseph  Llimi 
figure     of    a    young    girl     m     white 
marble,     SO     simply     and     tenderly 
treated,  and  so  beautiful,  that  one 
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praise  of  those  who  care 
deeply  for  the  progress  of 
art  and  taste. 


"  TO   SCHUBERT  " 

Darmstadt,  Diisseldorf,  Mannheim,  Heidelberg, 
and  other  places,  including  smaller  towns  with 
Universities,  preserve  and  maintain  their  own  pe- 
culiar sphere  of  spiritual  life,  where  occasionally 
even  the  strain  of  pure  artistic  feeling  may  ring 
out  fresh  and  true. 


At  Cologne  this  system 
has  been  well  carried  out 
in  connection  with  the  art 
exhibition  now  being  held 
there.  There  have  been 
private  invitations  only ; 
the  most  eminent  artists 
and  craftsmen  contribut- 
ing a  share  to  the  ensemble. 
A  sober,  subdued  tone 
seems  to  pervade  the 
rooms  ;  each  picture,  piece 
of  sculpture,  or  other 
object  is  placed  in  har- 
monious relation  to  its 
neighbour  and  the  gene- 
ral environment,  though 
it  must  be  said  that  a 
little  more  comfort  in 
the  way  of  chairs  and 
lounges   would   be   an   advantage. 


BY    WALTER    OFHEY 


The  department  of  applied  arts  and  "  Raum- 
kunst  "  is  the  chief  feature  resulting  from  the  new 
arrangement.      Here  the  system  adopted  is  that  of 


By  selecting  from  the 
best  efforts  of  a  select  few 
what  will  make  the  best 
harmony  within  a  limited 
space,  we  may  gradually 
solve  the  difficult  problem 
of  a  really  modern  art  ex- 
hibition—  an  exhibition 
raised  to  a  high  level  in 
quality,  and  necessarily 
(most  happily,  let  us  say) 
limited  in  quantity.  This 
principle,  put  into  practice 
with  unflinching  severity, 
means  a  wholesome  re- 
form, if  not  a  revolution 
in  the  system  of  art  and 
applied  art  displays.  The 
result,  if  not  immediately 
satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, must  in  course  of 
time  find  its  due  reward 
in    the    recognition    and 
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changing  the  exhibits  from  time  to  time :  these 
'•  wecbselnde  Ausstellungen  "  comprising  modern 
fans,  glass,  silver  objects,  metal  and  earthenware. 
Thus  there  have  been  or  will  be  a  breakfast  table 
and  a  dinner  table  laid  and  equipped  as  for  actual 
use  :  interesting  contributions  by  Professors  van  de 
Velde  and  Olbrich ;  some  domestic  architecture 
by  Olbrich  and  Paffendorf,  a  show  of  artistic 
photographs,  posters,  etc.,  each  display 
lasting  about  a  month. 


ration.  There  is  a  fatigued  draught  horse,  Das 
Arbeitsp/erd,  by  Arthur  Hoffmann,  and  some  por- 
trait busts  by  Heinrich  Jobst,  also  a  bust  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  by  Kornhas,  and  the  Sandalen- 
binderin  by  August  Kraus,  as  well  as  a  novel 
rendering  of  the  Rattenfdnger  ("The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin  ")  by  Hengstenberg.  W.  S. 


Among  the  paintings  proper,  the  older 
men,  like  Professor  Holzel,  are  as  fresh  as 
ever,  but  younger  men  are  promising  to 
come  to  the  front,  particularly  in  land- 
scape. I  may  mention  without  prejudice 
to  those  unnamed,  a  fine  moonlight  effect 
entitled  To  Schubert,  by  Walter  Ophey ;  A 
Lady  in  White  by  Robert  Weise  ;  After  the 
Storm  by  Fritz  Westendorp,  and  a  Self- 
portrait  by  Emil  Schneider.  Among  the 
small  exhibits  of  sculpture  some  animal 
studies  seem  to  prove  that  the  interest  and 
appreciation  of  animal  life  is  gaining  ground 
with  Teutonic  artists  of  the  younger  gene- 


"  AFTER  THE   STORM  " 


BY    FRITZ   WESTENDORP 


DUSSELDORF.  —  Of  all  the  German 
poets  not  one  has  so  sung  himself  into 
the  hearts  of  his  own  people  as 
I  [einrich  Heine.  And  yet,  one  of  the 
greatest  living  poets  of  all  time,  he  has  suffered  as 
none  other  from  an  antagonism  that  has  amounted 
to  hate.  His  politics  and  his  creed  arouse  a 
bitterness  which  even  now  find  vent  in  a  vindictive 
war  against  his  memory. 


'ST.    JOHN   THE   BAPTIST"    (MAJOLICA   BUST) 

BV    PROF.    K.    KORNHAS 


Diisseldorf's  claim  to  fame  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  rests  largely  on  having  been  the  birth-place 
of  Heine,  and  yet  such  has  been  the  bigoted 
political  and  religious  opposition,  that  all  efforts  to 
erect  a  public  monument  to  his  memory  have 
failed,  though  the  money  was  forthcoming.  It  is, 
however,  due  to  the  enlightenment  of  a  few  public- 
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BUST   OK    HEINRICH    HEINE 

BY    ADOLF   SCHMIED1NG 


spirited  men  that  Diisseldorf 
has  now,  if  not  a  public  monu- 
ment, at  least  a  sacred  spot 
where  the  name  of  her  greatest 
son  shall  be  held  in  reverence. 


For  years  a  bookseller  of 
Leipzig,  Frederick  Meyer,  was 
occupied  in  making  an  exhaus- 
tive collection  of  Heine  litera- 
ture, one  representing  all  the 
first  editions,  all  his  earliest 
scattered  writings,  all  other 
editions  and  translations,  as 
well  as  all  the  known  literature 
concerning  Heine.  It  was  a 
wise  and  fortunate  decision  to 
purchase  this  collection  for 
Diisseldorf  with  a  part  of  the 
money  intended  for  the  monu- 
ment that  could  not  be  erected. 
This  step  was  entirely  due  to 
the  persistency  and  wisdom  of 

these  few  men.  It  is  also  due  to  them  that  one  room  has  been 
set  aside  in  the  new  Town  and  State  Library,  which  is  henceforth 
to  be  known  as  the  "  Heine  "  room.  This  is  a  lovely,  restful 
spot,  quiet  in  colour  and  dignified  in  its  simple  architecture, 
and  here  this  interesting  collection  has  found  a  worthy  resting 
place.  And  here,  within  a  few  weeks,  there  has  also  been 
placed  on  a  fitting  and  simple  pedestal,  a  bust  of  the  poet 
by  the  Diisseldorf  sculptor  Adolf  Schmieding. 


To  those  who  love  Heine,  to  translate  his  poet's  soul 
into  his  face  would  seem  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  clothe 
his  immortal  verse  with  the  halting  words  and  rhyme 
of  a  foreign  language.  But  after  the  first  glance  at 
Schmeiding's  Heine  all  doubt  vanishes.  It  is  indeed 
youth  that  has  immortalised  youth  !  The  young  sculptor 
has  been  inspired  to  portray  the  young  poet,  before 
mental  and  physical  suffering  had  made  of  him  a  heroic 
martyr.  It  is  the  young  poet  of  "Das  Buch  der  Lieder" 
(The  Book  of  Songs)  Schmieding  has  portrayed  for  us 
with  ardent  love  and  enthusiasm,  using  the  Oppenheim 
portrait  of  Heine  as  the  basis  of  his  work.  A  beautiful 
poet's  face  with  a  high,  narrow  forehead,  across  which 
the  hair  falls  in  disordered  locks  ;  dreamy  half-closed 
eyes  with  lower  lids  characteristically  updrawn,  and  a 
whimsical,  sad  touch  to  the  rather  full  lips,  in  which  we 
recognise  the  genius  whose  wit  suffering  could  not 
subdue.  The  face  is  full  of  a  poetic,  dreamy  charm,  and 
the  faint  shadow  of  a  smile  makes  it  all  the  more 
human.  It  is  an  appealing  and  noble  work  that  all 
lovers  of  Heine  who  make  pil- 
grimages to  the  town  of  his  birth 
should  see.  And  yet  the  idle 
folly  to  deny  Heine  a  memorial 
of  mere  stone  —  Heine,  whose 
songs,  long  after  that  stone  shall 
have  crumbled  away,  will  live 
in  the  hearts  of  the  German 
people  !  Mrs.  John  Lane. 


(Our  notice  of  the  Diisseldorf 
Art  Exhibition  is  unavoidably 
held  over.) 


WOOD   FIGURE       BV   LUDWIG    I'ENZ 
(See  Vienna  Studio-Talk) 


WOOD    FIGURE  HY   LUDWIG    I'ENZ] 

(See  Vienna  Studio-Tali) 
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[ENNA.— The  carved  wood  figures  here  reproduced  are 
the  work  of  Ludwig  Penz,  a  talented  young  craftsman, 
whom  1  h.nc.  I  think,  mentioned  before  in  my  notes. 


The  recent  exhibition  of  the  Secession  was  of  more  than  usual 
interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  valuable  work  exhibited  by  its 
members  but  also  for  that  contributed  by  the  Society's  guests, 
for.  true  to  her  traditions,  she  opened  her  doors  wide  for  strangers. 
Among  the  latter,  Charles  Cottet  and  Henri  J.  Edouard  Evenepoel 
deserve  a  first  place.  Over  forty  examples  of  Cottet  were  shown, 
a  treat  for  which  we  were  grateful  to  the  organizers.  One  of  his 
finest  pictures  is  the  View  of  Pont  en-Royans,  a  work  exquisite  alike 
in  tone  and  conception.  His  pictures  of  Brittany  and  the  Breton 
peasantry,  were  also  highly  appreciated.  Scarcely  less  int.  resting 
were  the  works  of  the  Belgian 
master,  Evenepoel,  who  died 
in  Paris  in  1899.  Among 
other  guests,  Max  Slevogt, 
of  Berlin,  was  well  repre- 
sented by  five  works;  Artur 
K.nnpf,  also  of  Berlin,  by 
some  portraits  and  ether 
works:  and  Hans  von  Hayek, 
of  Dachau,  by  one  picture, 
Altc  Hduscr  am  Hang. 
Adolpho  Levier  and  Wilhelm 
1,  who  were  represented, 
the  former   by  a  lady's  por- 


VOOD    FIGURE         BY    LUDWIG    1'ENZ 


trait,  and  the  latter  by  several 
landscapes,  are  both  of 
Austrian  nationality,  but 
domiciled  abroad. 


Among  the  "Secession- 
ists" themselves,  the  etchings 
of  Ferdinand  Schmutzer, 
which  were  hung  in  the  Ver 
Sacrum  room,  offered  a  good 
opportunity  of  following  this 
artist's  methods.  Enormous 
as  are  the  plates  he  mani- 
pulates, he  succeeds  in  bring- 
ing out  the  finest  tones.  Among  these  etchings  of  his  was  a 
characteristic  portrait  of  the  artist's  mother,  portraits  of  Joseph 
Kainz,  the  celebrated  actor,  Burgomaster  Dr.  Lueger,  a  lady 
seated  at  a  piano,  several  coloured  etchings,  bits  of  architecture 
(including  some  from  Oxford  and  Chester),  and  some  x<nrc 
subjects. 


WOOll     1  IGURE 


1SY    I.l'IiWIO    l'ENZ 


i  IGURE 
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Vmong  landscape  painters  Ludwig  Sigmundt  takes  a  prominent 
place.  1  lis  country  scnes  show  his  remarkable  power  of  minute 
e'e  lineation,  and  in  common  with  his  garden  pictures  testify  t<> 
tip  painter's  loyalty  to  nature,  whose  beauties  he  interprets  with 
a  truly  personal  charm  and  delicacy  of  touch.  An  interesting 
example  of  his  work  is  Die  Altc  Shu//  (The  Old  Town),  here 
t    produced     as     a     coloured     supplement.        Adolph     Zdrazila 
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(Troppau)  in  his  Mill-pool  gave  us 
a  lovely  piece  of  country  life. 
Richard  Harlfinger  exhibited  some 
Viennese  scenes  which  show  great 
promise;  Leopold  Stolba  some 
landscapes;  Alois  Hanisch,  A 
Summer  Day,  after  Rain,  and 
some  really  delightful  bits  of  still 
life.  Ferdinand  Andri  only  sent 
one  picture.  Daybreak,  a  mystic 
motive  widely  different  from  his 
usual  work.  Otto  Friedrich's  bits 
of  mountain  scenery  and  lakes  are 
full  of  feeling.  Anton  Nowak,  too, 
seeks  his  motives  in  the  high 
mountains,  his  Forge  at  Fihmoos 
being  a  characteristic  work. 


WOOD  FIGL'RE     BY  L.  PENZ 


a  fine  example  of  his  imaginative 
work.  Rudolf  Nissl,  Walter  Fraen- 
kel.  Alfred  Offner,  and  Oswald 
Roux  must  also  be  mentioned, 
as  also  Fredericke  von  Koch, 
Angela  Ella  Adler,  and  Helene 
Seholz,  three  gifted  ladies,  the  last- 
mentioned  a  sculptor.  Nor  must 
I  omit  to  name  Rudolf  Baeher's 
three  portraits  of  gentlemen,  all 
life  size  and  full  of  characteriza- 
tion. 


Turning  to   the  artists   who    do 

figure  subjects,  Maximilian  Lenz,  Max  Liebenwein, 

fer,  Theodor  Axentowicz,  Rudolf  Jet'c- 

mar,  and  Ernest  Stohr,  were  all  well  represented. 

Friedrich  Konig,  in  his  Sleeping  Amor,  contributed 


Anton     Hanak's     marble     bust 

Magdalena,  several  heads  from  the 

same  model  in  different  attitudes, 

by     Ivan     Mestrovic,    and    Alfred 

Hoffmann's  bronze   statue   Jugend 

were  notable  contributions  to  the 

plastic  section,  to  which  also  Rudolf  Bacher,  just 

mentioned    as    a    portrait-painter,    contributed    a 

bronze  bust  of  an  aged  lady — a  relation  of  his. 

A.  S.   L. 


"THE    FORGE    AT    FI  LZMOOS  " 


BY    ANTON    NOWAK 
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STOCKHOLM.— Mdlle.  Ruth  Milles,  like  her  brother, 
the  eminent  Swedish  sculptor,  Carl  Milles,  of  whom  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  anon,  has  studied  some  time 
in  France.  The  accompanying  illustrations  prove  her 
to  be  an  artist  possessed  of  a  most  charming  grace  of  line  and 
grouping,  in  many  cases  coupled  with  an  almost  tender  sincerity, 

and  more  often  than  not 
with  the  perhaps  less 
feminine  but  not  less 
desirable  quality  of  mo- 
dern breadth  and  free- 
dom. The  work  of 
Mdlle.  Milles  betrays  an 
observant  and  apprecia- 
tive eye,  and  she  seems 
to  be  singularly  happy 
in  the  choice  of  her 
subjects  and  models. 
(i.  I!. 


B 


UENOS 
AYRES.— 
Argentine,  till 
quite  recently 
a  virgin  soil  for  art, 
promises  to  become  one 
of  the  best  art 
markets  in  the 
world.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to 
an  Italian,  Sig- 
nor  F.  Stefani, 
who  has  edu- 
cated the  taste 
of  the  people 
and  greatly  in- 
fluenced the 
public  in  that 
direction.  Hav- 
ing organised 
several  art  ex- 
hibitions, Sig- 
nor  Stefani  devoted  himself  to  organising  special 
individual  shows,  among  them  one  of  Sartorelli's  and 
another  of  Grosso's  works.  With  exquisite  taste  and 
true  knowledge,  he  has  now  brought  about  this  \  ear's 
exhibition,  the  subj  notes.      Let  us  first  of 

all  say  a  few  words  about  the  men  who  are  no  longer 
with  us.  * 


Antonio  Fontanesi,  who  died  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  was  represented  by  three  landscapes  full  of  i 
and  grandeur.      He   obtained   very  striking  results    by 
using,  as  groundwork  on  a  white  canvas,  a  transparent 


CARVED    WOOD   FIGURE  BY   L.    TENZ 

(See   Vienna  Studio-  Talk) 


'RETURNING    FROM    (HURilI 


11Y    RUTH    MILLES 
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••PEASANT    WOMAN"  BY    RUTH 

(See  Stockholm  Studio-Talk) 

golden-brown  hut-,  on   which    the  right 
afterwards     laid,     thus     achieving 
most       surprising      (.-fleets      without 
tiling  into  mannerisms.     Par- 
ticularly   admirable    are   his   skies, 

produced  with  mOSl  simple  means 
and  without  any  display  of  high- 
flown  technique.  Mose  Bianchi 
was    a  ii     the    s<  hool   of 

II  [uii  kly  managed, 
however,  to  emam  tpate  him  sell 
from  everything  that  was  purely 
academic,  and  thus  freed  himself 
"hi  prejudices.  Beginning 
with  the  rigid  formularies  ol  a  si  hool 
on  pedantry,  he 
gradually  felt  the  need  of  adding  to 

the  historii  al  pii  tun     o pi  sode 

from  actual  life.  His  two  paintings 
hibiti  d,  Ritorno  alle  Capanne 
(The  Return  to  the  Huts),  and  In 
Brianza,  are  <  ertainly  remarkable 
when  the  origin  of  this  artisl  i 
taken  into  consideration. 
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In  Conconi's  work  the  influence  of  his  contem- 
poraries can  be  seen,  and  especially  that  of 
Cremona.  His  chief  characteristic  is  a  contempt 
for    everything    that   is    merely   conventional,    and 

he  willingly  sacrifices  technique  for  expression. 
Cremona  is  very  strong  in  chiaroscuro,  and  for 
this  reason  his  crayon  drawings,  now  very  rare, 
are  greatly  sought  after.  Palizzi,  the  animal 
painter,  introduced  hold  innovations  into  the 
Neapolitan  school.  His  little  painting  of  a  she- 
goat  is  a  precious  piece  of  work.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  Piccio,  whose  auto-portrait  and 
sweet  Madonna  breathe  the  true  modern  spirit. 
In  the  paintings  of  Signorini  the  most  remarkable- 
trait  is  the  grandeur  of  his  colouring.  Up  to  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  gallant  fighter  of 
the  Tuscan  school — the"Macchiajuoli"("stainers  ") 
as  they  were  called. 

And  now  let  us  pass  to  living  artists.  Fragiacomo 
is — as  he  always  has  been — admirable  in  tone  and 
poetic  feeling.  Mysterious  evening  voices,  soft 
twilights,  speak  in  his  landscapes,  and  a  sense  of 
sadness  seems  to  pervade  his  canvases.  In  Alba 
(The  Dawn)  one  sees  Venice  at  daybreak  with  its 
street  lamps  still  lit ;  the  whole  is  filled  with  an 
exquisite  but  robust  feeling  for  truth,  the  vision 
of  a  sensitive  soul.  Equally  worthy  of  note- 
were  his  Piazza  San  Marco  and  his  Notturno. 
Guglielmo  Ciardi,  a  distinguished  and  vigorous 
painter,  keeps  his  place  amongst  the  leading  Italian 
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landscape  painters.  His  son  Joseph  was  repre- 
sented by  a  painting  named  Alia  Fontana  (At  the 
Fountain) — a  Venetian  subject. 


Bartolomeo  Bezzi  has  a  lyric  nature,  and  in 
simple  accents  sings  to  us  of  the  quietness  of  the 
lake,  the  colour  of  the  skies,  and  the  impression 
that  om  I  lie  first  fall  of  snow. 

He  excels  in  the  graduation  of  tones.  Sartorelli, 
who  has  a  show  of  his  own  at  Buenos 

Ayr-,  had  on  this  occasion  two  pictures  which 
revealed  him  1  '  voung  painter 

Delleani,  of  Turin,  with  his  studies,  which  are 
little  masterpieces,  sounded  the  sincere  and  joyous 
note  which  fittingly  represents  the  Piedmontese 
landscape-  school.  Miti-Zanetti  well  maintained 
the  good  reputation  he  has  established. 


Concerning   the    figure    painters,    I   must    first 
of    all    mention    the    sympathetic    and    em 
Mancini,  whose   strength    lies  in  portraying    indi- 
viduals in   their  natural    attitudes.      Not  only  for 
this   reason,   but   because   of  the  intense  vitality 


of  his  work  and  the  characteristic  impressions  he 
gives  to  his  heads,  I  consider  him  to  be  the  first 
portrait-painter  of  modern  Italy.  He  has  had  the 
bad  fortune — I  should  prefer  to  say  the  good  for- 
tune— of  not  being  a  fashionable  portrait-painter, 
owing  perhaps  to  some  technical  eccentricities  of 
his,  which,  however,  only  reveal  his  almost  fanatic 
tendency  to  reproduce  the  real,  with  that  fidelity 
that  is  the  most  enviable  gift  of  portrait-painters  of 
any  time. 


Michetti  is  a  pure  realist  who  draws  his  inex- 
haustible form  from  nature.  His  Voto  (The  Vow) 
is  an  ornament  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Rome. 
In  the  present  exhibition  thru  were  three  studies 
for  this  work,  a  charming  figure  of  a  girl,  a  vigorous 
auto-portrait,  and  a  splendid  stud)'  for  l.a  /'n><rs 
sione  del  Serpenti. 


At  the  other  extreme  there  is  Boldini,  who,  with 

a  firm  brush,  depicts  the  nervousness  of  the  r lern 

woman  and  the  rustling  of  her  dress.     Besides  his 
elegant   Miss   Mary,  he   was   represented   by  his 
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paintings  not  before  exhibited.  Still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  he  holds  the 
foremost  place  amongst  the  painters 
of  his  own  country.  His  eye  has 
taken  in  the  beauty  of  Italy  as  no 
one  has  done  before  him.  In  his 
Sotto  la  Pergola  (Under  the  Pergola) 
the  motif  is  one  which  he  has  dealt 
with  under  the  most  various  aspects 
and  with  undiminished  enthusiasm. 
The  sun  is  shining  through  foliage 
on  some  pretty  Venetian  girls 
dressed  in  light  colours,  who  are 
most  attentively  and  gleefully  listen- 
ing to  the  reading  of  a  love-letter 
by  one  seated  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  who  wears  a  scarlet 
blouse,  and  forms  the  dominant 
note  of  the  picture,  which  is  a 
splendid  harmony  of  colours.  In 
another  work  of  his  called  La  Vita 
characteristic  Suonatore  di  Trombone  (The  Trom-  (Life),  representing  some  women  nursing  their 
bone  Player),  painted  on  a  bluish-grey  background,      children,  the  keynote  is  a  serene  calm. 


"ON   THE  GOIDBCCA" 


KY    1'ERRUCeiO   SCATTOLA 


In  Grosso  we  notice  a  great 
virtuosity,  such  as  makes  us  forget 
the  01  casionally  superficial  character 
of  his  work.  Painting  is  to  him  a 
true  enjoyment,  altogether  devoid  of 
ity.  Silk  dresses,  with  a  tend- 
ency to  yellow  ami  white,  are  painted 
by  him  with  a  master  stroke,  full  of 
ill.  I  must  mention  also 
Sartorio,  Fattori,  and  Alberto  Pasini 
who  worked  with  great  success  in 
!  rig  men  there 

Ittola,  a  fine  colourist,  and 
Selvatico,  a  most  refined  portrayer 
of  feminine  emotion. 


As  is  always  the  i  ase,   sculptun 

was    somewhat  of   a    Cinderella    at 

(hibition,  though    it   was  here 

by  some    characteristic 

work  i  lemito, 

Bistolfi,  Tr  i  '  alandra  and 
Rubino. 

•  xhibition  was 

I    Mm. 

who,  after  th 

at  the  Milan  Exhibition   last  year, 

managed,   with    his    man     ' 

tivity,    to   produce   a   collection    of 
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Tito  excels  in  delineating  the  female  head,  and 
he  sent  to  this  exhibition  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  tlie  kind.  Among  other  paintings  of  his  which 
were  shown  on  this  occasion,  there  was  a  sea  piece 
in  which  the  blue  need  with  more  sin 

cerity  and  force  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
any  other  painting.  The  lines  of  waves  seem 
;,  they  come  on,  one  over  the  other,  foaming 
and  roaring,  towards  the  onlooker,  lightened  up  by 
the  reflections  of  the  setting  sun.  In  L'Alzaia 
Tito  was  seen  to  advantage  as  an  animal  painter. 


One  must  not  forget,  as  I  said  on  another 
on,  that  Tito  is  one  of  the  kw  Italian  artists 
who  know  how  to  treat  the  nude  in  the  open  air, 
his  modelling  being  remarkably  bold,  yet  entirely 
free  from  mannerism.  I  was  therefore  pleased  to 
see    in    this    show    some    studies,    full    of    life    and 

ai  tion,  of  boys  bathing  in  the  sea  or  lagoon.  Nor 
must  I  omit  to  name  his  Leda,  a  picture  vibrating 
with  light  and  life.  L.  Brosch. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 
Poets'  Country.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Illustrated  by  Francis  S.  Walker.  (London  and 
Edinburgh:  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack).  21$.  net. — 
In  choosing  his  collaborators  for  this  new  study  of 
the  environment  in  which  the  great  English  poets 
produced  their  masterpieces,  the  editor  has  shown 
his  usual  tact  and  discretion,  each  of  them  being 
specially  fitted  to  deal  with  the  branch  of  the  subject 
entrusted  to  him.  Mr.  Lang  has  himself  dealt  with 
Scott  and  Shelley,  whilst  Mr.  E.  Hartley  Coleridge 
has  treated  his  great  namesake,  as  well  as  Words- 
worth and  Byron  ;  Professor  T.  Churton  Collins, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Goldsmith  and  the  minor  poets; 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Loftie,  Chaucer,  Goldsmith,  Keats 
and  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Michael  Macmillan,  Burns. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  already  been  written  on  the 
poets,  each  of  these  true  experts  in  criticism  and 
literary  style  has  either  something  fresh  to  say  or  is 
able  to  present  long  accepted  truths  in  an  original 
manner,  as  when  Mr.  Lang  remarks  that  to  get  at 
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the  truth  of  Shelley's  poetical  relation  to  Nature  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reverse  all  that  he  has  already 
said  about  Scott  ;  Mr.  Coleridge  observes  that 
Coleridge  was  country-born  but  town-bred  ;  pro- 
fessor Collins  likens  Tennyson's  descriptions  to  ex- 
quisitely finished  cameos,  and  Mr.  Loftie  humour- 
ously observes  in  his  essay  on  Keats  at  Enfield, 
that  the  operation  of  church  restoration  was  not 
invented  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  somewhat  to 
be  regretted  that  the  numerous  illustrations  of  a 
book  of  such  varied  attractions  should  all  be  from 
a  single  hand,  especially  as,  with  some  exceptions, 
notably  in  his  renderings  of  the  Vale  of  Health, 
Hampstead,  and  the  Poet's  Walk,  Eton,  Mr. 
Walker  takes  an  essentially  prosaic  view  of  his  sub- 
jects, ignoring  the  delicate  and  mysterious  grey 
effects  that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  British  Isles.  His  love  of  red  often  leads 
him  astray,  his  reflections  are  not  always  true  to 
Nature,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  re- 
cognise his  interpretations  of  familiar  themes,  such 
as  Byron's  Tomb,  at  Harrow,  which,  instead  of 
being  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  hill  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  in  a  flat,  green  field. 

Te  Tohunga  :   The  Ancient  Legends  and  Tradi- 


tions of  the  Maoris.  Collected  and 
pictured  by  W.  DlTTMER.  (London  : 
George  Routledge.)  25c  net. — Appro- 
priately dedicated  to  the  Right.  Hon. 
R.  J.  Seddon,  who  during  his  long  term 
of  office  did  so  much  for  New  Zealand, 
this  collection  of  the  quaint  and  grue- 
some legends  of  New  Zealand  with  their 
weird  interpretations  in  black-and-white. 
will  do  much  to  clear  up  certain  pro- 
blems that  have  long  puzzled  the  student 
of  folk  lore.  At  first  repelled  but  later 
fascinated  by  the  strange  stories  told 
him  by  the  tattooed  natives  with  whom 
he  foregathered  around  their  camp  fires 
during  his  wanderings,  Mr.  Dittmer 
carefully  wrote  down  all  that  he  heard, 
and  later  endeavoured  with  varying 
success  to  give  pictorial  expression  to 
his  notes.  Specially  noteworthy  are  the 
Chant  of  Rangi-Nui,  the  Creation  of 
the  Stars,  the  Fight  of  Night  and  Day, 
and  the  Creation  of  New  Zealand,  the 
illustrations  of  which  are  less  weirdly 
grotesque  than  those  for  instance  of 
Tiki  and  the  Creation  of  Hawaiki,  in 
which  the  figures  are  mere  caricatures 
of  humanity. 

Three  Vagabonds  in  Tries/and  with  a 
Yacht  and  a  Camera.  By  H.  F.  ToMALIN.  With 
photographic  pictures  by  Arthur  Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A.,F.R.P.S.  (London:  Simpkin,  Marshall.) 
7*.  kd.  net. — The  purpose  of  this  delightful  volume, 
as  explained  by  one  of  the  three  "  vagabonds  "  re- 
sponsible for  its  production,  is  to  divert  rather  than 
educate,  and  it  must  certainly  be  conceded  that  its 
primary  aim  has  been  fully  realised,  for  the  interest 
is  sustained  from  beginning  to  end,  the  reader 
being  kept  constantly  on  the  quivive  as  to  what  is 
coming  next.  The  "vagabonds"  were  evidently 
travellers  of  the  best  type,  who  left  their  insular 
prejudices — if  they  ever  had  any — behind  them, 
made  a  point  of  getting  into  true  rapport  with  the 
natives,  the  charm  of  whose  unsophisticated  ways 
they  recognised,  and  met  all  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  to  contend  with  cheerj 
brightness.  Their  experience  proved  how  false 
is  the  libel  that  in  matters  commercial  the 
fault  of  the  Dutch  is  giving  too  little  and  asking 
too  much,  for  they  met  with  nothing  but  kindne 
from  the  countrymen  with  whom  they  were  brought 
into  contact,  the  result  of  course  in  a  great  measure 
of  their  own  wisdom  in  nut  expecting  too  much. 
Tothem  the  human  interest  always  forcibly  appealed, 
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and  they  found  it  inexhaustible  in  the  old  worldfarms 
and  villages  in  which  the  simple  people  live,  con- 
tentedly pursuing  their  archaic  agricultural  methods 
and  lovingly  tending  the  cattle  on  which  thi 
perity  of  their  native  land  mainly  depends.  Even 
without  the  admirable  photographic  plates,  of  which 
there  arc  nearly  a  hundred  of  typical  indoor  and 
outdoor  scenes,  portrail  groups,  etc.,  the  book  would 

aluable  one.  but  with  them  it  will  take  rank 
amongst  the  best  illustrated  volumes  of  travel  that 
have  recently  appeared.  The  chapters  on  Yolen- 
dam  and  Marken  are  especially  fascinating,  so 
clearly  are  the  characteristics  of  the  people,  who 
differ  greatly  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow  country- 
men, brought  out.  anil  some  of  the  illustrations, 
notably  The  Student,  Tired  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
The  Watched  Pot  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  Fishermen  are 
true  works  of  art.  whilst  the  appendices  on  archi- 
tecture, nature  notes,  etc.,  from  the  pen  of  Arthur 
Marshall  give  a  kind  of  scientific  background  to 
the  light  and  charming  text. 

Studies  in   Pictures.     By  John   C.  Van    Dyke. 

m  :  T.   Werner  Laurie.     New  York  :  Scrib- 

6s.  in  i.  Written  primarilj  for  the  guidance 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  their  travels  in  Europe, 
these  studies  from  the  pen  oi  the  eloquent  American 
writer  will  he  found  extremely  useful  to  all  students 
who  would  gladly  distinguish  between  the  tun  and 
the  false,  tile  inferior  and  superior,  in  art,  vet  dis- 
trust  their  own  judgment,  and   are   puzzled    by  the 

•■  of  opinion  met  with  on  every  side.  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  is  a  most  trustworthy  guide,  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  with  a  knowled  i  rare 
indeed  even  amongst  those  who  enjo  a  gn  at  repu- 
tation as  critics,  lie  has  the  intuitivi  sense  that 
can  never  be  acquired  b)  those  in  whom  it  is 
wanting,  enabling  him  to  recognise  at  a  glance  the 
work  of  a  master,  and  he  imparts  his  information 
■  -   that    I  an    be    as    i,  adil\ 

tccomplished 

si  hular. 

and  thei)  Bearing  on 
the  History  of  Ancient  Civilisation.  By  Ronald 
M     l:  i    anion  :  John  Murray.)      5$.  net. 

been 

Mt.  Evans's  pi<  n<  1  1 

ofound     inter    ting  fii  Id 

!  onl)  the  expert  is 

witli   it.     Entirely  opportuni . 

:!>is  volume,  in   whii  h    Prof.    Burrows 

plishi  d.     lb  , 

aim  has  1„  ,  n  to  ma] 

uitable.for  the  reader  who  has  little,  if 
dge    of    it,    and    to    that    end    I, 
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avoided  technical  terms  wherever  possible.  At  the 
same  time  the  needs  of  the  student  who  intends 
pursuing  the  subject  seriously  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  ample  bibliography  and  detailed  plan  of 
the  Palace  of  Knossos  appended  to  the  volume. 

Das  Bildnis  im  Achtzelinten  unci  Neunzehnten 
fahrhundert.  Von  Dr.  Julius  Leisching.  (Vienna: 
Anton  Schroll  &  Co.).  Price  7  kr. — The  portrait 
exhibition  held  last  year  at  the  Austrian  Museum 
in  Vienna,  simultaneously  with  the  German  centen- 
nial exhibition  in  Berlin,  gave  ample  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  portraits  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  though  unfortunately  neither 
England  nor  France  was  even  fairly  represented.  1  )r. 
Leisching,  who  is  Director  of  the  Moravian  Indus- 
trial Museum  at  Briinn,  was  invited  to  lecture  on 
this  subject  at  the  Austrian  Museum,  Vienna,  and 
the  work  under  consideration  is  an  expansion  of 
these  lectures.  The  author  writes  in  an  interesting 
way,  and  treats  at  length  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
period  in  Germany,  England,  France,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  influence  of  Van  Dyck, 
which,  he  says,  shows  itself  strongest  on  the 
English  masters,  who  were  not  only  great  artists  of 
the  brush,  but  who  also  well  understood  how  to 
please.  He  shows,  too,  how  great  was  Lawrence's 
influence  on  the  Viennese  artists  of  his  day — on 
Daffinger,  Danhauser,  Amerling,  Eybl  and  others, 
above  all,  Amerling,  who  went  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  under  the  English  master.  The 
author  gives  full  credit  to  Waldmuller,  who,  with 
Pettenkofen,  ranks  among  Austria's  greatest  painters, 
and  it  can  but  be  a  question  of  time  before  he  is 
recognised  outside  German-speaking  countries.  The 
work  contains  a  number  of  interesting  reproductions. 

French  Furniture.  By  Andre1  Saglio.  (London: 
George  Newnes.)  js.  6d.  net. — Copiously  illus- 
trated, well  translated  into  English,  and,  with  an 
exhaustive  subject  index,  this  new  volume  forms  a 
useful  addition  to  the  Applied  Aits  Series.  From 
the  pen  of  a  true  expert  on  the  subject  of  furniture, 
11    deals  exhaustively  with  the  evolution  of  that  of 

I  1. ,  beginning   with   the   results  of  the    Roman 

invasion  of  Gaul,  bringing  the  story  down  to  the 
fall  of  the  fust  Napoleon,  and  concluding  with  an 
eloqui  nt  prophecy  of  a  new  revival  of  decorative 
art,  which  the  writer  argues  must  be  imminent 
e  such  a  renaissance  invariably  follows  a 
■  I. '  adi  in  e. 

Th  Petit  Trianon,  Versailles,  is  the  title  0!  a 
woik   which    Mi.    Batsford  is  publishing  in    three 

11 1     in  I    each.      It    consists   of  an 

■     eries  of  measured  drawings,  photographs, 
etc.,  ol    the   palace  of  the    l'etit   Trianon,  which   is 
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of  especial  interest  to  architects  as  being  a  complete 
example  of  French  architecture  of  the  best  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  addition  to  the 
drawings  and  photographs  of  the  entire  exterior 
and  interior,  the  illustrations  include  a  large 
selection  of  furniture,  numerous  details  of  iron 
and  brass  work,  accompanied  by  descriptive 
letterpress  and  an  historical  account  of  the 
building.  The  authors  are  Messrs.  James  A. 
Arnott  and  John  Wilson,  architects,  to  whom  we 
presume  are  due  all  the  drawings  contained  in  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  by  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  Trail. 

A  knowledge  of  equine  anatomy  is  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  a  strong  point  with  many  artists  who 
introduce  the  horse  into  their  paintings  and 
drawings,  and  some  who  even  specialize  in  this 
direction  have  a  good  deal  to  learn.  To  all  such 
may  be  commended  a  portfolio  of  drawings 
published  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin, 
and  in  Leipzig  by  the  Dietrich  Verlagsanstah 
(T.  Weicher),  under  the  title  of  The  Horse:  A 
Pictorial  Guide  to  its  Anatomy  (£i  10s.  net).  It 
contains  no  drawings  by  Hermann  Dittrich, 
beautifully  reproduced  in  collotype,  with  explana- 
tory notes  by  Profs.  Wallenberger  and  H.  Baum, 
translated  by  Prof.  Sisson,  of  Ohio  State  University. 
The  muscular  and  osteological  systems  are  drawn 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  and  the  work  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  painters  and 
draughtsmen. 

The  third  volume  of  Arthur  L.  Jellinek's  Inter- 
nationale Bibliographie  der  Kunstwissenschaft  ( I lehr's 
Verlag,  Berlin,  15  inks.)  contains  the  entries  for  the 
year  j  904 — more  than  five  thousand  in  number. 
We  regretted  to  see  announced  recently  the  death 
of  the  compiler  of  this  extremely  useful  publication, 
but  we  trust  that  a  worthy  successor  will  be  forth- 
coming to  continue  his  work. 

Mr.  G.  Owen  Wheeler's  Old  English  Furniture 
of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (I.. 
Upcott  Gill,  7.S".  6d.  net)  is  in  the  main  a  reprint  of 
an  instructive  series  of  articles  written  by  him  for 
"The  Bazaar."  '1  he  subject  is  one  in  which  a 
large  number  of  people  take  a  keen  interest,  and 
those  of  them  who  are  in  need  of  advice  and  infor- 
mation about  it  will  find  Mr.  Wheeler's  book  a 
reliable  guide.  'I  hose  especially  whose  knowledge- 
is  scanty  will  profit  greatly  by  his  exposure  of  some 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  faker.  A  largi 
number  of  excellent  reproductions  of  representative- 
pieces,  by  great  craftsmen  of  the  epoch  dealt  with, 
accompany  the  letterpress. 

The   second   edition   of    Chaffers'   Handbook   to 


Hall  Marks  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  edited  and 
extended  by  Christopher  A.  Markham,  F.S.A. 
(Reeves  &  Turner,  6^.),  contains  upwards  of  200 
marks  not  before  given,  bringing  the  various 
alphabets  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  "  Golden  Poets"  series,  published  by  Messrs. 
T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack  (2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.)  has 
received  two  further  additions — The  Poems  of 
Byron,  with  an  introduction  at  once  biographical 
and  critical,  by  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  M.A.,  and 
illustrations  by  A.  S.  Forrest,  and  The  Poems  of 
Keats,  to  which  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  contributes  a 
critical  study  of  the  poet,  while  Mr.  Edmund  Sulli- 
van furnishes  the  illustrations.  Each  volume  con- 
sists of  about  250  pages,  and  one  among  other 
excellent  features  is  the  clearness  of  the  type. 

Practical  Stencil  Work,  the  second  of  the 
"Decorator"  series  of  Practical  Handbooks,  is  a 
concise  and  lucid  guide  to  designing,  cutting,  and 
application  of  stencils  to  different  purposes.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Scott-Mitchell,  a  lecturer  at  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  is  illustrated 
by  over  a  hundred  examples  of  designs  suitable  for 
this  process.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Trade 
Papers  Publishing  Co.  at  3.?. 

Although  wood  engraving  in  this  country  is  now 
almost  entirely  employed  for  technical  and  trade 
purposes,  in  the  United  States  woodcuts  are  still  in 
demand  for  pictorial  illustration,  and  in  Germany 
also  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  these.  There  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  any  considerable  revival  of  this 
craft,  but  those  desiring  information  about  the 
modus  operandi  to  be  pursued  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  a  little  book  published  by  Messrs. 
Dawbarn  c\:  Ward  in  their  "Useful  Art  Series." 
It  is  entitled  Wood  Engraving  and  Placard  Cutting, 
and  in  the  latest  edition  is  supplemented  by  an 
instructive  article,  written  and  illustrated  by  Chas.  E. 
Dawson,  on  "  Lino.  Cuts  :  a  New  Method  in  Block 
making  for  Posters  and  other  Bold  Work ;  also  for 
making  Tint-blocks  for  Two-Colour." 


The  designing  of  wicker  and  cane  furniture  has 
hitherto  received  much  more  attention  on  the 
continent  (particularly  Germany  and  Austria)  than 
in  this  country,  where  most  of  the  work  turned  out 
is  either  commonplace  or  unduly  elaborate  and 
fanciful.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  evidence  of 
a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the  pages 
of  an  illustrated  catalogue  sent  us  by  the  maker  ol 
the  "Dryad"  Cane  Furniture  Mr.  H.  Peach  ol 
Leicester.  The  furniture  illustrated  therein  is 
much  above  the  average,  in  general  design  and 
construction,  of  that  met  with  in  this  country. 
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••  I  would  much  like  to  give  some  of 
you  artists  a  little  advice  about  your  choice  of 
subject-;."  said  the  Philistine.  "So  many  of  you 
seem  to  have  no  earthly  idea  of  painting  anything 
that  is  of  the  remotest  interest  to  sensible  people, 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  the  artistic  intelligence. 
Don't  you  ever  think  :  or  do  you  just  put  down 
the  first  thing,  whether  it  has  any  meaning  or  not, 
that  comes  into  your  heads?" 

'Is    rush   in   where    angels   fear   to   tread ! " 

commented  the  Man  with  the   Red  Tie.      "You 

er-bold,   my   friend,   to  offer   advice  to  your 

What  are  your  qualifications  for  the  part 

sou  want  to  play?     Do  you  know  anything  about 

art  ?  " 

"Do  I  know  anything  about  art  ?"  laughed  the 
Philistine.  "Of  course  I  do.  I  know  a  good 
picture  when  1  see  one,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
could  pick  out  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  best  pictures 
in  any  gallery  that  you  could  take  me  to.  I  am 
n  any  doubt  about  the  things  I  like." 

"What  a  gift!"  sighed  the  Art  Critic.  "You 
make  up  your  mind  at  once,  without  hesitation? 
You  decide  off-hand  what  is  good  or  bad,  and  it 
all  comes  quit''  easy  to  you?" 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  the  Philistine  :  "  I  can  never 
see  that  there  is  anything  to  hesitate  about.  The 
good  points  of  a  picture  are  so  evident  that  any 
.  nt  man  can  see  them  in  a  moment.  What 
puzzles  me  is  that  such  a  lot  of  artists  should  be  so 
incapable  of  grasping  what  is  to  me  a  simple  matter 

"Wi  so  kind  as  to  explain,"  said  the 

man  with  tl  I       "what  are  the  good  points 

which  pi  tun 

U  appeals   to  your  infallible  jud 
OUr  taste  with  such  electrical 

(buckled  the  Philistine.     "I  will  tell  you  what  I 

think.  ol    ill.    one   that 

rid    tells  an   interesting    story; 

•     ondly, 

pi  rly  finished, 

Ol    paint. 

;t    your    thirdly,"    inter- 

first    point    is   quite 

.  should 

far  I  am  quite  with 
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you,  for  I  hofd  that  artists  should  exercise  the 
utmost  care  in  their  choice  of  subject.  But  you 
also  say  that  the  picture  should  tell  an  interesting 
story.      What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  it  should  illustrate  some  incident 
from  life,"  replied  the  Philistine;  "some  historical 
event  or  some  present-day  occurrence  worth  making 
a  note  of.  The  people  painted  ought  to  be  doing 
something  serious  or  amusing  ;  I  hate  to  see  them 
simply  lolling  about  trying  to  look  pretty." 

"In  other  words,  you  want  something  of  the 
snapshot  type,"  said  the  man  with  the  Red  Tie  ; 
"a  mere  commonplace  record  of  a  bit  of  everyday 
life." 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  "  returned  the  Philistine.  "  I 
am  sure  I  have  seen  many  snapshots  which  were 
much  more  interesting  than  half  the  pictures  you 
men  paint." 

"  Interesting  to  you,  no  doubt,"  said  the  Critic, 
"because  your  vision  is  so  limited  that  you  cannot 
see  anything  that  is  not  absolutely  commonplace 
and  ordinary.  You  have  no  idea  whatever  of  any- 
art  that  is  not  simply  literal  and  unimaginative." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  have  studied  pictures  very 
closely,"  cried  the  Philistine,  "and  I  have  really 
high  ideals  about  them." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  you  have  looked  at  them  from 
only  one  point  of  view,  "answered  the  Critic.  "You 
have  narrowed  everything  down  to  the  one  notion 
that  a  good  subject  is  merely  one  that  reminds  you 
of  something  you  have  seen ;  and  you  are  so  un- 
observant that  you  have  seen  nothing  save  those 
things  which  are  not  worth  looking  at.  Therefore 
your  complaint  that  artists  do  not  paint  what  appeals 
to  the  sensible  man  means  only  that  the  subjects 
they  choose  are  outside  the  range  of  your  limited 
intelligence.  The  varieties  of  the  good  subject  are 
infinite.  An  effect  of  light  and  shade,  or  of 
colour,  an  arrangement  of  lines  and  masses  in  a 
landscape,  a  subtle  harmony  of  tones,  all  these 
may  be  subjects  of  the  most  notable  importance 
and  may  be  much  more  worthy  of  pictorial  treat- 
ment than  those  scenes  from  real  life,  realistically 
set  down,  which  you  in  your  folly  think  so  attrac- 
tive. But  because  such  subtleties  are  beyond  you, 
you  presume  to  lay  down  the  law  about  matters 
which  you  have  no  right  to  discuss.  You  have  in 
your  mind  a  kind  of  picture  pattern,  a  stupid  con- 
-.•  ration  to  which  you  hold  all  art  ought  to  conform. 

1     o ,  i ie,   intoli  ranee,  not  good  taste, 

nidations   of   your   argument,    and   you 
•    no  mercy  for  being  so  foolish,     do  home, 
and  try  to  realise  how  very  little  you  do  know." 
The  Lay  Fkjure. 
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HE  DOMESTIC  PICTURES  OF 
FRANK  D.  MILLET 
BY  CHARLES  M.  SKINNER 


When  I  say  that  the  thing  I  best  like 
in  the  figure  paintings  of  Frank  D.  Millet  is  his 
precision,  I  realize  that  I  inflict  a  shock  on  some  • 
readers.  What!  Precision  in  art?  Why,  that  is 
geometric,  photographic!  So  it  is;  that  is,  one 
kind  of  precision,  to  which  objection  is  rightenough. 
But  there  is  another  which  implies  grasp  of  theme, 
certainty  of  technic,  even  conscience,  and  that  is 
what  I  would  signify  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Millet. 

It  is  often  interesting  to  imagine  what  manner 
of  man  a  painter  would  be  if  he  had  been  born  a 


dozen  years  earlier  or  later;  hence,  under  different 
conditions  and  influences.  The  composer  who  was 
born  before  Wagner  had  reason  to  lament  his 
haste,  for  Wagner  was  to  make  his  music  well  nigh 
obsolete;  so  the  artist  who  just  preceded  the  im- 
pressionist movement  often  finds  himself  reproved 
for  tightness  of  drawing,  hardness  of  lighting, 
dryness  of  color,  mechanism  in  his  composition, 
just  as  the  impressionist  is  liable  to  find  himself 
abused  in  fifty  years  for  slovenly  handling,  falsity 
of  tone,  jumbled  grouping  and  inability  to  see 
nature.  Mr.  Millet  chose  a  very  good  season,  on 
the  whole,  in  which  to  make  his  entry  into  life  and 
art,  for  he  avoided  certain  methods  and  per- 
sonalities,  both   among   the   patriarchs  and   "the 
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young  fellows,"  thai  have  generally,  yet  not  always, 

ected    American  painting.      What 

manner  of  artist  would  he  have  been,  I  wonder, 

had   he   been   persuaded   into   impressionism.      I 

question  if  he  had  become  an  artist  at  all,  in  that 

for   it    seems   as   if   what   is  essentially  and 

individually  his  art  is  opposed  to  it  in  method  and 

spirit.    When  I  refer  to  his  exactitude,  however,  I 

do  not  refer  of  necessity  t<>  hi-  precision  in  line,  in 

lighting,  and  so  on,  but  to  the  expression  of  his 

i  in      ( lorol  and  Pissarro  may  be 

Mi    ■'    Von    Bn  nun  and  Meissonier, 

when  it  comes  to  that. 

Mr.  Millet's  art.  then,  has  that  certainty  which 

not  merely  of  pra<  tice  in  it-  mechanics,  but 

■    temperament,  of  calm  seeing,  of  a 

□  i  olor,  fluency  of  line  and 

uping.      Vet  while  his  work  has 

forthright  quality,  as  expression,  it  has  the  charm 

ivity  and  brightness  as  story.     And  if  it  is 

laid  up  in  that  he  is  a  sulij*  1 1  painter, 

let   it  he   noted   that   in   no  instance  does 

interest  transcend  pictorial  inten    I      •   >    o 

;i   I'ict  ■  esthetically,    its    lib  rary 

i"-1',  if  i<  h;  to  it,  but  can 

■tract.     When   we  hear  the  waldweben  in 

ingold,"  we 

themusii 

ignify  the  tossing 
and  murmur  of  the  river,  mala     thi 
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only  the  more  en- 
chanting, for  the 
theme  is  worthy 
of  the  music.  So 
long  as  we  enjoy 
Mr.  Millet's  work 
we  can  enjoy  the 
story  it  tells  or 
overlook  it,  as  we 
please. 

As  a  painter  of 
genre  Mr.  Millet 
outranks  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Orch- 
ardson  and  sun- 
drv  others  who 
may  suggest  him, 
because  he  is 
frugal  of  senti- 
ment; or,  rather, 
he  never  lapses 
into  sentimental- 
ity. The  danger- 
ous gift  of  humor 
he  also  holds  in  abeyance,  and  wisely,  for  nothing 
else  so  quickly  turns  an  artist  into  an  illustrator.  It 
might  be  supposed,  likewise,  that  his  experiences 
as  special  artist  at  the  front,  in  a  war  or  two, 
might  have  sensationalized  his  themes,  but  such 
is  not  the  case ;  their  dominant  note  is  tranquillity, 
a  sane  and  delightful  attribute,  appreciated  in  these 
days  of  restlessness;  and  he  has  found  his  metier 
in  those  domestic  scenes,  preferably  of  the  old 
country,  in  which  agreeable  people  are  seen  amid 
agreeable  surroundings. 

In  his  pictures  of  episode  he  reveals  the  situation, 
not  by  acting,but  by  suggesting  it;  therefon 
have  the  charm  of  repose;  but  this  pertineno 
not  obtained  at  any  cost  of  vitality:  his  people  are 
all  animate;  they  have  character,  and,  when  he 
would  rule  it  so,  distinction.  Were  I  a  painter  of 
animals  or  the  human  figure  I  would  pose  my 
models  in  such  manner  that  if  they  were  suddenly 
spelled  into  the  slumber  that  held  the  land  while 
the  Sleeping  Princess  waited  for  the  Prince,  they 
would  retain  a  measure  of  that  pose.  Horses  at  a 
gallop,  cows  tossing  their  heads  and  tails,  men 
striding,  thrashing  their  arms,  fighting,  women  at 
the  scrubbing-board,  children  dancing — these  are 
hard  matters  to  put  into  sculpture  and  pictures. 
If  you  are  to  live  with  them  it  will  not  be  a  month 
bi  Eore  you  would  beg  them  to  be  quiet.  1  would 
not  care  to  live  with  Laocoon.  Effects  of  animation 
are  entirely  possible  without  forcing  the  action  into 
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drama.     In  the  well-known  Romans  oj  tli< 

re  gives  all  the  effect  of  revel,  yet 
examination  reveals  not  a  single  figure  in  an  un- 
easy aspect  or  position. 

Mr.  Millet's  canvases,  then,  have  incipient  or 
completed  action — rarely  the  suspended  motion 
that  tires  us  by  its  arrest  or  vehemence.  The  gospel 
of  the  strenuous  life  may  apply  itself  to  the  painting 
of  picture-,  hut  the  powers  forbid  that  they  should 
represent  the  strenuous  life,  save  a-  we  find  it 
depicted  in  such  places  as  the  Versailles  gallery  of 
battles! 

This  delicious  peace  that  soothes  and  woos  us 
in  Mr.  Millet's  work  is  more  than  a  matter  of  pose, 
to  be  sure.  It  i-  a  totality  of  impression  resulting 
from  a  pleasant  craft  in  its  pictorial  elements.    It  is 


in  the  atmosphere  and  environing,  no  less  than  in 
the  people.  In  those  immaculate  breakfast-rooms 
of  the  early  Victorian  era  you  almost  hear  the 
clock  tick,  and  you  know  that  the  jar  of  the  world 
enters  only  as  a  rumor.  The  gossips  over  their  tea 
might  have  stepped  out  of  Jane  Austen's  or  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  novels,  but  they  are  concerned  with 
nothing  deeper  than  social  excitements.  A  certain 
breeding  denotes  itself  in  the  high  grooming  of 
the  apartments;  in  their  very  furniture:  the  claw- 
foot  tables,  the  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  chairs, 
the  bureaus  and  dressers  with  their  fine  old  plate, 
the  minifying  mirrors,  the  candelabra,  the  Delft 
on  the  mantel,  the  bowls  of  flowers,  the  formal 
pictures  on  the  walls.  There  may  be  a  fox-hunting 
squire  somewhere  about  the  place,  but  we  can  be 
sure  that  he  will  moder- 
ate his  Dammes  and  even 
the  rubor  of  his  counte 
nance  in  these  surround- 
ings. 

As  an  instance  of  Mr. 
Millet's  method,  observe 
his  The  Love  Letter.  The 
scene  is  one  of  those 
clean,  quiet,  softly  lighted 
rooms  that  are  pervaded 
with  a  sense  of  ancient 
ownership  and  conse- 
quence— a  sense  empha- 
sized by  the  portrait 
group  above  the  desk: 
easily  a  Lely.  The  white 
wall-,  the  waxed  tloorand 
its  rug,  the  rich  mahog- 
any with  its  refined  and 
simple  lines,  the  shining 
glass  and  silver,  the  screen 
before  the  fire,  the  snowy 
naj  cry,  are  his  setting, 
and  in  it  he  has  placed 
only  two  figures :  the 
father,  a  neat,  precise, 
conservative  old  gentle- 
man, who,  having  exam- 
ined his  morning  mail,  is 
Scanning  his  new-paper 
and  absently  stirring  his 
tea  ;  and  his  daughter, 
lender,  fine  and  inno- 
i  nil,  iii  a  fresh  gown  and 
apron,  who  stands  hesi- 
tant and  meditant  l>efore 
by  r.  d.  Mir.i.KT  the  table,  holding  a  letter 
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in  which  we  are  sure  there  is  matter  of  o  nse- 
quence.  An  affair  <>f  the  heart  is  obviously 
touched  upon  here,  yet  it  is  suggested  :  not  related. 
Imagination  is  ]  iqued,  may  he.  lor  a  solution  of 
the  little  mystery,  but  how  much  better  as  a 
picture  this  i-  than  a  solution:  parental  rage, 
scorn  or  sorrow,  filial  tears  and  protestations;  or, 
the  engaging  but  trite  sequence  of  smiles  ami 
orange  blossoms!  Nothing  grandiose  in  this,  but  it 
is  a  human  document. 

Tranquillity  i-  felt  in  the  picture  of  the  young 
woman  at  the  piano,  idly  running  over  a  piece  of 
music;  and  notice  here  the  painter's  knack  in 
textures:  the  shining  folds  of  tin-  gown,  the  wool  of 
the  tape-try,  the  grain  of  the  wood,  the  light,  loose 
of  the  flowers,  the  glimmer  of  the  glass. 
Here,  too.  i>  dangerous  matter,  since  it  is  easily 
possible  for  a  painter'-  ~k i 1 1  to  run  away  with  him 
when  he  undertakes  surfaces,  and  to  fall  into  mere 
imitation.  A-  a  rule,  the  more  of  surface,  the  less 
of  depth.  A|  icture  is  not  an- imitation  of  an  object: 
it  i>  a  disclosure  of  the  painter's  understanding  of 
that  object.  If  it  is  an  imitation,  it  pretends  to  be 
what  it  i-  not.  and  great  art  never  does  that, 
whether  it  be  an  art  of  painting,  or  of  acting,  or 
of  architecture,  or  of  music.    A  picture  is  wrong, 


as  a  picture,  if  its  components  deceive  us,  or  if 
tiny  come  out  of  the  frame  to  obtrude  on  our 
notice.  But  in  this  instance  they  keep  their  place 
as  part  of  a  realistic  portrait  treatment,  none  the 
less  veracious  because  of  its  grace;  indeed,  we 
should  feel  the  lack  of  these  minor  truths  in  an 
otherwise  highly  finished  work. 

This  picture  seems  to  defy  certain  customs  in 
composition  in  that  its  darks  are  not  unified,  yet 
there  is  no  effect  of  spottiness;  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
subtle  relation  of  the  heavier  masses,  the  chair 
arm  and  the  vine  about  the  mirror  serving  as  their 
connections.  Here,  as  in  his  other  works,  there  is 
economy  of  the  painter's  material;  a  realizing  of 
the  possibility  of  turgidness  that  inheres  in 
crowded  canvases,  while  his  simplicity  never  goes 
so  far  as  thinness,  and  in  the  development  of  his 
theme  the  author  is  but  permissibly  academic. 

As  an  instance  of  scholastic  use  the  Rook  and 
Pigeon  is  worthy  of  study.  Note  the  reduction  of 
the  group  to  its  lowest  terms  by  keeping  the  darks 
together,  yet  note,  also,  how  the  lights  gain 
brilliancy  and  relief  from  the  dark,  the  young 
man's  light  costume  showing  in  front  of  the 
cavernous  fireplace,  while  the  darks  gain  strength 
by  contrast  with  the  light,  the  figure  in  the  hat 
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The  Domestic  Pictures  of  Frank  D.  Millet 


b e i n g  pi 
against  the  win- 
dow. There  is  a 
quietly  humorous 
symbolism  in  this 
performance,  also. 
the  innocei 
the  1  a  m  li  a  n  (1 
\\  ickedness  <  if  the 
n  i  ilfbeingi  li 
in  this  very  con- 
trast of  tight  and 
shad  o w .  T h  e 
moil  el  for  the 
young  man  who 
is  being  fleeced 
•at  cards  i>  hardly 
so  ingenuous  as 
might  he;  he  is 
old  enough  and 
has  been  at  school 
long  enough  to 
know  better;  hut 
his  vis-a-vis  is  a 
joy  :  a  Robert 
Mai  ire.  a  scamp 
who,   thinking  he 

has  some  likeness  to  a  gentleman,  leads  a  few  of 
the  impressionable  to  share  that  faith  long  enough 
to  lie  "done"  at  his  hands.  The  rogue  has  the 
hahit  of  watchfulness,  lie  "bluffs"  coolly,  his  face- 
is  roughened  with  wind  and  wine,  and  though  he 
;inable  that  he  lives  in 
the  fear  of  sheriffs. 

\><  perhaps  we  could  abide  with  this  fellow  on 
easier   terms    than    with    certain    of    Mr.    Millet's 

Puritai        rhen   i     in  h  a  thing  a    being  b <o  \ I. 

or.  at  least,  being  too  well  convinced  of  it,  and  a 
■    i  1  will  not  so  easily  win  convi  rts 

I  i    u d  humor.   That 

i  im  tionary  in  /  he  Black  Sheep, 
■   al  itrant  damsel,  possibly  for 
the  worldlim  d  in  her  florified  raiment, 

would  be  an  easy  man  not  to  live  with  in  thi 

I     ■  ha     made  this  obvious  in  his 

look    and    bearing;    he    bends 

and  you  wonder  if 


ol  H     Ml  IOPII  s 


disturbed  the  balance  and  tokened  artifice;  but 
the  artist  has  played  the  observer,  merely,  and  set 
down  no  more  than  might  have  happened. 

He  has  allowed  a  little  more  latitude  to  the  spirit 
of  satire  in  Between  Two  Fires,  where  an  equally 
solemn  Roundhead,  sitting  at  meat,  endures  the 
chaff  of  a  pair  of  buxom  wenches  who  might 
perturb  his  resolutions  with  more  than  their  wit. 
Do  we  detect  in  that  protesting  eye  a  twinkle  of 
willingness  for  the  ordeal?  Is  there  a  faint  pucker- 
ing of  the  mouth  that  presages  an  eventual  collapse 
of  the  sacred  reserve,  and  the  forbidden  exercise  of 
a  smile?  Can  our  Saint  Anthony  feel  a  warm 
tickling  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  as  he  gazes  into 
the  pert  faces  and  harks  to  the  jests  and  laughter? 

If  all  this  is  insufficiently  serious,  we  may  turn 
to  the  study  of  characters  in  church,  or  to  the 
m  '  l  ili-i  losures  of  motherhood  and  domestic  life 
that  Mr.  Millet  has  made  in  his  recent  works. 
True,  he  gives  us  no  epics;  he  pleases  US  more  by 
In  .d:ii  drawing  pie isant  color  and  ami ibihti  of 


■II. ir  and  shoi  ubj  it  than  by  splendor  of  imagination  or  sweep 


while  'liar  of  right.  I 

e  of  th 
girl,  a  frown  on  thi   brow  of  thi 

Im  have 


if  i  i  ution;  he  moves  us  with  none  of  the  greal 
pas-ions;  he  is  not  a  preacher  or  psychologist, 
offering  problems  to  himself  and  us;  he  has  founded 

hool   hoi -evolutionary  theories,  respeel 

lisplays  a  nice  gallantry  toward 


h  pa 
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the  sex  in  the  way  he  paints  it,  and  chooses  to  live 
in  "the  teacup  times  of  cap  and  hood,"  and  the 
cheery  days  of  Cowley  and  Herrick.  rather  than  in 
son  when  great  cities  poison  the  air  for 
millions,  and  great  worldly  sui  cesses  poison  content 
in  the  unsuccessful  more.  In  the  presence  of  his 
pictures  we  are  not  stirred  or  lifted,  but  we  find 
them  genial,  wholesome,  and  are  pacified. 


RACTICAL   BOOKBINDING— I. 

\W    MORRIS  LEE  KING 


P 

A.  Bookbinding  in  early  times  was  carried 

on.  for  the  most  part  (as  were  so  many 
other  useful  industries),  in  connection  with  the  re- 
ligious orders.     The  monasteries  were  the  chief 
centers  for  fine  work  in   the  way  of  illumination, 
hand-printed  books  and  bindings  of  various  kind-, 
d  bindings  of  which  I  can  find  record 
i   Europe   from   the   Levant — that  is,  from 
or   Persia,  gradually  filtering  through  to 
Constantinople,  to  Italy,  and  so  on,  to  France  and 
Europe  in  general. 

Before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  how- 
ever. 1 kbinding  could  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as 

having  been  widely  known,  because  the  only  books 
then  in  use  were  printed  with  the  pen,  and  copies 
were  very  scarce;  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the 
possession  of  the  monasteries  and  the  very  wealthy 
of  the  time. 
With    the    introduction    of    printing,    however, 
binding  became  quite  common,  and  early  in  the 
Middle    Vges  il  developed  into  a    tine  art.    The 
binders   of   those  day-,  while  they  had   more  tal- 
ent in  the  way  of  making  designs  appropriate  to 
the  text,  did  the  technical  work  very  crudely,  the 
made  by  tin-  binder-  them  i  Ives,  in 
many  cases.      This   resulted   in   the   "finishing" 
done  in  what  to-day  would  be  considered  a 
very  haphaz  V  thi     ami 

time  these  binding-  -till  exist,  and  in  many  well 

inishing 

nit  that 

While  the 

nd  beauty  of  finisl 

'i  die  nay  of 
■  ritten  principal]  are  inler- 

-i  different 

■ 
:>  the  moment  thi 


It  was  Grolier,  of  Lyons,  who  first  developed  a 
special  style  of  designs  individual  to  himself. 
Many  examples  of  his  work  are  still  extant,  and 
his  name  is  perpetuated  by  many  societies  of  the 
present  day.  Since  his  day,  binders  of  great  re- 
pute have  been  more  or  less  numerous,  and  various 
styles  of  bindings  have  been  originated  and  are 
known  by  the  names  of  such  men  as  Le  Gascon, 
Derome,  the  Brothers  Eve,  Jansen,  Padeloup  in 
France  and  Roger  Payne  in  England. 

During  this  formative  period,  leather  was  not  as 
universally  used  as  it  is  to-day,  many  bindings 
being  made  of  wood,  silver,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold 
and  embroideries  on  various  materials. 

Of  the  modern  French  school,  we  need  only  men- 
tion a  few  names,  such  as  Trautz,  Chambolle- 
Duru,  Gruel,  Lortic,  Marius-Michel,  Ruban,  and 
in  England,  Bedford,  Zaehnsdorf,  Riviere  and 
Cobden-Sanderson.  Aside  from  those  mentioned, 
there  are  of  course  hosts  of  others,  some  of  equal 
repute,  as  well  as  many  wdio  hope  to  achieve  fame. 

As  the  term  "bookbinding"  covers  a  variety  of 
work,  it  i-  impossible  in  an  article  of  this  nature  to 
treat  it  in  all  its  varieties;  so  that  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  only  kind  of  binding  that  will 
be  here  referred  to  is  that  known  as  "extra  first- 
class  work,"  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain 
in  detail  the  methods  used  in  cheaper  grades  of 
work.  Many  of  the  processes  described,  however, 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  simpler  work;  the 
extra  expense  involved,  both  as  regards  quality  of 
material  as  well  as  extra  cost  of  labor  (owing  to  the 
time  devoted  to  the  work  itself),  is,  however,  |  ro 
hibitive  for  ordinary  commercial  work. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  present  day  is  well 
exei  uii  (I,  as  far  a  ,  the  technique  is  concerned,  but 
many  of  the  designs  are  imitations  of  the  older 
and  well-known  styles  or  inferior  innovations.  In 
many  cases  the  books  are  ovcrdecorated,  owing 
to  a  desire  to  have  a  showy  piece  of  work,  this 
i  ausinga  loss  of  richness  and  dignity,  due  in  many 
cases  to  overdecoration  alone.  By  studying  the 
work  of  the  best  binders  of  the  15th,  [6th  and  17th 
0  nturies,  one  gets  much  information,  and  by  con - 
i.mi  endeavor  may  finally  acquire  a  style  of  one's 

nv.  II. 

During  the  last  feu  years  we  have  seen  in  our 
country,  in  connection  with  bookbinding,  the  de- 
Vi  lopment  of  a  new  class  of  art  workers,  who  may 
In  classified  under  the  general  term  of  amateurs. 
Thi-  term,  however,  does  not  accurately  cover  all 
lersons  who  are  thus  classified.  Of  course, 
the  real  amateur  is  supposed  to  be  a  binder  who  is 
working   for  pleasure  and   not  for  profit.     There 
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are  comparatively  few  of  these,  however,  for  many 
so-called  amateurs  are  really  semiprofessionals, 
engaged  mure  or  less  in  the  production  of  bindings 
fi  r  profit.  This  applies  both  to  teachers  and  those 
who  are  nol  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  net  result,  however,  of  the  growth  of  inter- 
est in  this  country  has  been  to  develop  a  certain 
number  of  binders  who  do  work  of  the  first  class. 
This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  professional 
binders  who  do  commercial  work  entirely,  renders 
it  unnecessary  nowadays  for  the  lover  of  good 
books  to  send  them  abroad  to  be  bound.  While 
the  best  work  in  this  country  equals  that  done 
abroad,  there  are  comparatively  few  binders  who 
are  capable  of  producing  work  that  measures  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  best  foreign  binders.  Aside 
from  the  scarcity  of  first-class  worker-,  we  must 
consider  the  question  of  cost;  and  as  labor  of  all 
kinds  is  better  paid  in  this  country,  it  follows  that 
binders  lure  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  compete 
in  price  with  those  abroad,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  much  work  is  still 
sent  to  foreign  countries. 

The  amateur  who  begins  work  with  a  view  to 
becoming  a  good  binder  should  in  every  possible 
way  cultivate  a  liking  not  only  for  the  special  work 
he  undertakes,  but  also  for  allied  lines  of  art,  and 
will  do  well  to  observe  the  following  maxims. 

t.earn  to  care  for  really  well-bound  books 
by  familiarizing  one's  self  with  such  bindings  and 
with  fine  editions  of  good  literature,  worthy  of  fine 
bindings. 

2d.  To  make  careful  study  of  the  details  of 
mechanism,  beauty  and  adaptation  of  fine  binding; 
and  also  to  gain  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
crepancies and  dangers  that  beset  inferior  work. 

3d.  To  make  perfection  the  goal  of  every  effort. 
To  do  one's  absolute  best  with  every  stroke  of 
work,  from  least  to  greatest,  and  to  condone  no 
failures  save  through  renewed  knowledge,  ability 
and  effort  to  do  betl 

The  simplest  text-books  for  a  beginner  are: 

"Bookbinding,"  by  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorff. 

"Bookbinding  for  Amateurs,"  by  W.  J.  E.  Crane. 

"Bookbinding   and    the    Care    of   Books,"    by 
Cockerell. 

Brander  Matthews 's  delightful  "Bookbindings, 
Old  and  New,"  may  be  consulted  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  While  not  a  technical  handbook,  it 
gives  one  a  brief  view  of  the  history  and  styles  of 
the  art. 

These  are  inexpensive  and  may  be  had  through 
any  bookstore. 

•  ine  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  the  seeker 
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after  knowledge  along  this  line  is,  What  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  a  well-bound  book 
and  the  ordinary  book  of  commerce  ?  It  is  sur- 
prising how  small  the  percentage  is  of  persons  who 
have  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  w-hat  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  binding  are.  Knowdedge  on  this 
subject  has  spread  very  slightly,  and  only  among 
a  very  limited  class  of  people ;  so  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  explain  carefully  to  the  inquirer  just  what 
makes  this  difference. 

The  binding  of  a  book  is  described  in  the  two 
technical  terms,  "forwarding"  and  "finishing." 

"Forwarding"  covers  collating,  cleaning,  sew- 
ing,  bai  king,  head-banding,  putting  on  the  leather 
— everything,  in  fact,  that  prepares  the  book  for 
decorating  and  lettering. 

"Finishing"  comprises  the  designing  of  cover 
decoration,  tooling  of  .sides  and  back,  as  well  as 
whatever  decoration  is  done  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover. 

The  ordinal}'  book  of  commerce,  which  is  gen- 
erally sold  in  boards  with  a  cloth  or  paper  cover,  is 
really  not  bound  at  all.  The  book  is  sewn  by  ma- 
chinery, and  the  cover,  which  is  techincally  known 
as  a  casing,  is  also  made  by  machinery — in  many 
cases  being  applied  by  the  same  machine.  The 
connection  between  this  so-called  "cover"  and  the 
book  itself  is  of  the  very  slightest  nature.  The 
tapes  or  cord-  on  which  the  book  is  sewn  are  held 
to  the  cover  simply  by  one  thickness  of  paper,  and 
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in  some  instances  by  one  thickness  of  "crinoline." 
The  book  is  not  strongly  sewn,  and  it  has  no 
head-bands,  save  in  some  instances  a  strip  of  ma- 
terial (manufactured  by  the  yard)  pasted  on  in  lieu 
of  tin-  head  bands,  this  being  an  imitation  of  the 
real  thing. 

A  well  bound  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prop- 

vii  witli  linen  or  silk  on  linen  cords;  these 

cords  a  o  each  hoard  in  so  firm  a  manner 

that  it  is  impo     I  li    to  remove  the  board  without 

•'  the  cord  or  tearing  the  hoard-  in  pieo 
The  In  then  worked  on  the  book  itself , 

these  i  trip  of  vellum  standing  on 

and  entirely  covered  with  silk  thread,  each 

tied    to    the    hook    in    from 

I ming  an  integra  \  pari 

h  d.     Tin 
are  then  covered  i                  ely  or  in  part  with 
r,  which  is  a  furthi  i     trori nnection  In 

lid  die  hook  proper.      Tin    I' 

[j    i  threi  quartei    oi  a 
full  hiii  I  properly  deo 

!'■  title  or  wiii 
red. 


While  il  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  enumerate  the 
different  steps  through  which  a  book  passes,  each 
step  must  be  carried  out  very  carefully  and  accu- 
rately, else  the  result  will  be  other  than  first  class. 

From  the  time  a  book  is  given  to  a  binder  to  be 
put  in  full  leather  until  it  is  completed,  two  months 
or  more  may  elapse ;  depending  entirely  upon  how 
much  tooling  is  done.  It  is  necessary  that  plenty  of 
time  be  given  the  binder,  in  order  that  one  process 
may  not  be  too  quickly  followed  by  another.  Good 
forwarding  is  absolutely  necessary  jor  good  finishing. 
Each  process  should  be  carefully  carried  out,  as  one 
depends  upon  the  other,  and  a  serious  defect  in  one 
step  throws  the  volume  out  of  the  first  class,  even 
though  the  other  steps  be  well  done. 

Training  0}  binders :  In  continental  countries 
the  apprenticeship  system  which  is  in  vogue  in  all 
arts  and  crafts  results  in  producing  forwarders  and 
finishers  who  have  grown  up  in  the  business,  so  to 
speak.  They  usually  begin  as  errand  boys,  in  a 
shop,  at  ages  from  twelve  years  up,  so  that  by  the 
time  they  become  full-fledged  workmen  they  have 
spent  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  becoming  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  every  process  and  method  in 
vogue  at  the  time.  They  also  go  through  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years'  careful  instruction,  both  in 
the  shop  and  in  technical  schools,  acquiring  not 
only  a  technical  knowledge  of  their  own  particular 
craft,  but  being  instructed  also  in  knowledge  most 
essential  to  any  accomplished  artisan,  such  as  the 
elements  of  design  of  all  kinds,  instruction  in 
the  historical  characteristics  of  each  particular 
period,  and  other  points  of  a  similar  nature.  One 
sees,  therefore,  that  the  making  of  an  accomplished 
workman  under  this  system  is  not  a  matter  of  pick- 
ing up  a  new  occupation  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months;  on  the  contrary,  he  chooses  bookbinding 
as  his  life  work  and  really  grows  up  in  its  atmos- 
phere. 

With  us  it  is  somewhat  different ;  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  a  young  man  selects  an 
occupation  or  where  it  is  selected  for  him  in  early 
youth,  and  he  serves  in  it  as  an  apprentice;  on  the 
other  hand,  1  hange  seems  to  he  inherent  in  the 
American  atmosphere.  This  applies  to  occupations 
of  all  kinds.  In  foreign  countries  a  man  almost 
neverchanges  hi  oc<  upation,and  in  many  instances 
follows  his  father's  occupation  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Hi  11  ue  see  about  us  constant  change  of <»  cupation, 
even  after  a  man  has  spent  years  of  his  life  in  fitting 
himself  for  a  a  Main  line.  This  naturally  results  in 
[1  1  infill  work  in  all  hram  hes  of  arl  and  tradi  . 
ami  to  a  generall)  un  1  ttled  industrial  condition. 
No  apprentice  In'],  system  is  in  vogue  lure  excepl 
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to  a  very  limited  extent,  so  that  we  constantly  see 
men  and  women  following  an  occupation  which 
they  have  picked  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
with  more  or  less  success. 

We  have,  however,  a  number  of  professional 
binders  in  this  country,  and  these  should  be  divided 
into  two  well-defined  classes :  those  who  earn  their 
living  by  forwarding  and  finishing  in  establish- 
ments where  they  are  employed  year  after  year,  and 
those  who  may  be  called  semiprofesssional — who 
work  more  or  less  steadily  at  binding,  earning  part 
or  perhaps  the  whole  of  their  living  thus,  but  who 
cannot  be  properly  classified  in  the  same  category 
as  regards  skill  with  the  professional  workmen.  In 
both  classes,  however,  we  have  some  exceedingly 
good  workers,  but  I  notice  that  the  best  of  them  are 
those  who  are  foreign  born  and  have  therefore  gone 
through  a  thorough  course  of  training,  or  are,  per- 
haps, men  and  women  who  have  been  able  to 
spend  years  working  by  themselves  or  abroad,  and 
have  thus  acquired  great  skill. 

There  is  another  large  class,  however,  who  have 
taken  up  binding  more  as  a  matter  of  interest  and 
pleasure.  In  this  class,  also,  there  are  some  who 
have  done  exceedingly  good  work,  but  the  great 
majority  are  less  competent.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
day  will  arrive  when  we  will  be  able  to  include 
many  of  them  in  one  of  the  other  classes. 

Up  to  about  fifty  years  ago  good  binding  was 
hardly  known  in  the  United  States,  but  with  the 
spread  of  wealth  and  especially  of  the  traveling 
habit — which  Americans  have  developed  to  such  a 
great  extent — knowledge  on  this  subject  has  been 
acquired  and  spread  about.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  many  societies  whose  members  are 
interested  in  fine  books  and,  as  a  corollary,  good 
binding. 

The  greatest  cause,  however,  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  which  exists  to-day  has  been  the 
formation  of  various  arts  and  crafts  societies  in  all 
parts  of  this  country.  The  older  ones  have,  in  many 
instances,  become  a  great  power  for  the  spread  of 
art  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  including  that  of  book- 
binding. Many  of  them  have  special  schools  where 
binding  is  taught.  There  are  a  number  of  leading 
publishing  houses  also  which  have  departments 
devoted  to  the  production  of  fine  editions,  both  as 
regards  printing  and  binding.  Several  of  them  have 
even  established  special  departments  in  their  com- 
mercial binderies  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
extra-fine  work.  One  house  in  particular  which  I 
have  in  mind,  has  gone  to  the  expense  of  sending  a 
student  abroad  for  a  number  of  years  in  order  that 
he  might  qualify  himself  by  instruction  under  the 


best  foreign  binders  for  the  position  of  Director  of 
Fine  Bindings  in  that  establishment. 

The  Grolier  Club  of  New  York,  noted  for  its  pro- 
duction of  finely  printed  books,  also  extended  its 
usefulness,  by  establishing  a  special  bindery  under 
the  name  of  the  "Club  Bindery."  This  bindery, 
however,  being  solely  under  the  control  of  the  club, 
is  not  open  to  the  public,  as  all  work  done  there 
must  be  done  for,  or  through  one  of  the  members. 
This  bindery  is  noted  for  the  production  of  uni- 
formly beautiful  work,  which  I  believe  is  due,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  the  fact  that  the  personnel  comes 
almost  entirely  from  France  and  England,  where 
they  had  years  of  training  in  the  best  binderies. 

General  considerations :  I  have  known  of  a 
number  of  instances  where  attempts  have  been 
made  to  begin  bookbinding  with  incomplete  or  very 
unsatisfactory  appliances.  It  is  not  possible  to  do 
first-class  work  with  poor  materials  or  with  an  in- 
complete outfit,  though  expert  workers  can  get 
along  and  do  good  work  with  fewer  appliances 
than  the  beginner.  It  should  therefore  never  be 
attempted.  It  is  not  only  unsatisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practice,  but  it  is  very  discouraging 
to  the  beginner  to  find  the  best  attempts  result  in 
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\<N1F£  TUf.nr  FO/?    poor  work— sometimes  not 

due  to  any  lack  of  ability 
CuTriNS  &OARPS  or  effort,  but  simply  to  lack 
of  conveniences.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  become  familiar 
gradually  with  what  is  and 
what  is  not  needed,  to  ac- 
cumulate tools  slowly,  but 
not  to  begin  definite  work 
until  a  somewhat  complete 
outfit  is  at  hand,  and  one 
has  acquired  by  study  of 
works  on  bookbinding,  and 
by  conversation  with  prac- 
tical workers,  some  idea  as 
to  ways  and  methods.  It 
would  seem  unnecessary  to  give  advice  of  this  kind, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  known  of  a  number 
of  instances  where  intelligent  people  have  begun  to 
work  under  these  conditions  and  have  as  a  result 
become  discouraged  unnecessarily. 

Space  needed:  Living  in  a  crowded  city  as  I  do, 
and  seeing  a  good  deal  of  work  done  by  others 
where  space  is  valuable,  I  have  of  necessity  devoted 
considerable  thought  to  economy  of  space.  While 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  all,  still  I 
think  a  majority  of  amateurs  are  obliged  to  con- 
sider the  question.  We  are  not  all  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  special  workshop.  All  the  work  that  I 
have  done  has  been  accomplished  on  two  tables  or 
benches,  four  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  fixed  in 
front  of  two  windows.  Three  feet  is  a  convenient 
height,  but  this  depends  upon  the  height  of  the 
worker. 

One  table  is  devoted  to  forwarding,  and  has 
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under  it  shelves  and  racks  K  N  I  F£  forNV  FfiR 
for  holding  pressing-  CuTriHtf  SFt-TIPHS 
boards,  paring  stones  and 
the  miscellaneous  para- 
phernalia needed.  The 
edge  next  the  window  has 
a  raised  ledge  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  on  which 
are  arranged  knives, 
straight-edges,  etc.  The 
other  table,  used  mainly 
for  finishing,  holds  the  gas 
stove,  etc.  Above  it  on  a 
side  wall  a  small  set  of 
shelves  gives  room  for  the 
various  small  items 
needed  in  this  branch  of 
the  work.  This  table  has 
a  number  of  drawers  for 
storage   of  papers,   leathers,    gold   cushions,  etc. 

The  raised  back  edge  of  the  forwarding  table, 
with  an  adjustable  support  on  the  front  edge,  holds 
the  cutting-press  when  in  use.  This  is  not  con- 
venient, however.  When  possible,  the  usual  "tub" 
should  be  on  hand  for  daily  use. 

The  press,  be  it  the  usual  standing-press  or  a 
strong  letter-press,  must  stand  on  the  floor  or  on 
a  separate  block.  Almost  all  the  processes  of 
binding  may  be  carried  on  by  artificial  light,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  well  to  have  two  lights,  so  as  to 
avoid  strong  shadows.  I  advise  strongly,  however, 
against  using  finishing  tools  under  artificial  light. 
It  can  be  done,  but  it  is  difficult  and  not  satis- 
factory even  for  an  expert  worker. 

Tools  and  necessary  appliances:  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  the  cutting-press  and  plough.  The 
standard  size  made  for  use  in  commercial  work  of 
all  sizes,  is  too  heavy  and  clumsy  to  be  used  by  a 
beginner.  A  smaller  size  is  made  and  may  be 
ordered  through  the  regular  dealers.  It  is  much 
lighter  and  is  easily  handled  and  answers  all  pur- 
poses, as  it  takes  books  up  to  sixteen  inches  in 
length.  The  price  is  the  same  as  for  the  standard 
size.  As  it  is  always  made  to  order,  it  takes  a  few 
weeks  to  get  it. 

The  standing-press  may  be  of  wood  or  steel  and 
ranges  in  price  from  twenty  dollars  up.  An 
amateur  may,  however,  get  along  very  well  with  a 
strong  letter-press.  I  know  of  a  number  of  amateurs 
in  New  York  who  are  doing  good  work  and  who 
use  only  a  letter-press.  Another  amateur  living  in 
the  suburbs  has  converted  to  her  use  a  small  press 
formerly  used  in  a  cider  mill. 

Finishing  press:  A  press  of  this  variety,  14  to 
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16  inches  between  the  screws,  is  ample  for  the 
beginner.  It  should  be  lined  with  skiver*  on  the 
inside  and  on  the  upper  surface.  This  is  con- 
venient in  many  ways,  especially  when  small  books 
are  being  handled. 

Knives  of  various  kinds  are  needed  as  follows: 
Paring  knives:  Two  at  least  are  needed — the  one 
most  useful  is  shaped  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
(a) ;  another  shown  at  (b)  is  known  as  the  French 
style,  and  is  very  useful  in  paring  out  backs  and 
also  for  finishing  the  paring  of  edges;  it  renders 
them  more  even. 


One  knife,  to  be  kept  only  for  the  cutting  of 
paper,  of  the  shape  indicated  herewith,  should  be 
in  the  knife  rack.  Only  the  rounded  edge  should 
be  sharp. 


One  or  two  knives  with  blades  of  this  shape 
should  be  provided,  also,  for  miscellaneous  use. 


(b)  frenxh  knife 


A 


'Skiver  is  the  i 
leather  is  "split." 
for  a  trifle 


A  i    PARING    KNIFE 

ier  or  flesh  surface  of  the  skin  which  i< 
t  is  very  useful  for  many  purposes  and  i 


left  when 
in  be  had 


Whetstones :  All  cutting  apparatus  shouldbekept 
in  good  condition,  as  a  torn  edge  of  an  end  paper, 
a  section,  a  piece  of  leather,  caused  by  a  dull  knife, 
may  result  in  hours  of  irritating  repair  work,  and 
even  then  be  unsatisfactory.  One  good  oilstone  and 
an  ordinarv  whetstone  (to  be  used  with  water  or 
dry),  a  strip  of  sole  leather,  2  or  2^  by  14  inches, 
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TOOLS:  i  and  3,  Fillets;  2,  Agate  Burnisher;  4.  Han 
7,  Band    Nippers;  8  and  15,  Paring  Knives;  9  and  14,   Pat 
Compasses;  12,  Paste  Brush;  17  and  18,  Drawing  Tools;   19,  CoW  Knije 
jor  cutting  corners  o\  leather  in  covering, 


coated  with  oil  and  fine  emery  powder,  are  neces- 
sary. The  latter,  laid  on  the  table  when  paring, 
one  end  under  the  right  edge  of  the  paring-stone, 
is  in  constant  use  when  paring  leather. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  have  knives  ground  only 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  constantly  necessary  to 
sharpen  up  the  edges,  and  even  a  novice  may  learn 
in  a  short  tin:'  ill  the  above.  It  is  abso- 

lutely necessary  to  know  how  in  order  to  save  one's 
self  constant  annoyance. 

Gold  lea]:  There  are  many  qualities  of  gold  leaf 
in  the  market— only  the  best  should  be  used.  While 
•  II  to  be  economical  in  thi  ipplies, 

never  hesitate  to  use  plenty  of  gi 
large  extent,  depends  the  brightness  of  the  tooling. 
The  most  brilliant  gold  of  domestic  manui 
isknov  1.      A  box,  containing 


twenty  books  of  twenty-four  leaves 
each,  costs  at  this  date  between 
sewn  and  eight  dollars,  and  lasts 
a  longtime.  Single  books  of  twenty- 
four  leaves  retail  at  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  cents  each.  The  very  best 
quality  of  gold  is  the  French  color 
"citron."  French  gold  costs  almost 
double  the  price  of  domestic.  The 
sheets  are  a  bit  larger,  however,  and 
thicker,  and  it  is  of  a  higher  fineness, 
so  that  the  real  cost  is  about  the 
same,  and  it  should  be  used  in  all 
high-grade  finishing. 

Covering  pad:  When  leather  is 
well  moistened  it  is  easily  marred 
by  rough  handling  or  contact  with 
any  hard  object.  "Puttinginleather'' 
should  be  done  on  a  soft  surface.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  to  cover  a  full- 
sized  sheet  of  mill-board  with  a 
thick  piece  of  skiver.  Place  this  on 
the  bench  and  rest  the  book  on  it 
when  putting  on  the  leather.  A  hole 
cut  through  one  edge  allows  it  to  be 
hung  on  the  wall  when  not  in  use. 

Finishing  blocks :  These  are  most 

useful  in  tooling,  and  I  call  them  by 

this  name,  though  they  are  in  daily 

use  for  many  other  purposes,  as,  for 

instance,  cutting  and  pasting  down 

end-papers,  etc.     The  upper  surface 

should  also  be  covered  with  skiver. 

The  sizes  most  useful  are  9  by  12  by 

1  inch,  12  by  14  by  i£  inches,  12  by 

20  by  2  inches,  but  one  can  get  along 

with  one  only.    (See  illustration.) 

Another  (see  cut),  covered  with  skiver,  is  most 

useful  in  laying  out  and  blinding  in  the  straight 

lines  along  the  sides  of  the  panels.    With  the  back 

at  the  upper  part,  the  cover  is  raised  two  inches  or 

so   to  a  level — a  paperweight  or  similar  object 

slipped  under  it.    Having  marked  at  head  and  tail 

where  the  outside  lines  of  the  panels  are  to  come,  a 

straight-edge  is  laid  on  the  cover,  and  with  a  sharp 

folder  the  lines  are  marked  on  all  the  panels  at 

once,  so  they  arc  exactly  in  line.  The  ruler  may  also 

be  used  by  the  beginner  for  the  preliminary  blind- 

ii  these  line-. 

Two  or  three  small  but  heavy  weights  are  needed 

at  all  times.    They  may  be  small  steel  blocks  such 

as  are  used  in  blocking  presses,  or  of  lead.    The 

latter  may  be  had  at  any  large  printer's,  being  run 

out  of  old  type  metal.     A  very  convenient  size  is 
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3  by  6  inches  by  i  inch  thick.      They  should  be 
covered  with  skiver  or  stout  paper. 

Finishing  tools  :  The  simplest  tools  are  the 
most  satisfactory.  Leaves,  buds,  flowers,  should  all 
be  separate  tools;  sprays,  flowers  with  leaves,  etc., 


FINISHING   BLOCK 


all  on  one  tool  may  be  useful  for  rapid  work,  but 
in  the  end  they  are  less  useful.  The  simple  elements 
(if  each  is  separate)  can  be  combined  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  not  possible  when  in  fixed  combina- 
tion. Tools  with  a  large  surface  should  be  avoided. 
A  single  tool  having  a  superficial  area  greater,  say, 
than  one-half  inch  square,  is  difficult  to  use  be- 
cause of  the  strength  needed  to  make  a  bright, 
clear-cut  impression.  On  some  leathers,  which 
may  be  hard  and  unyielding,  such  tools  result  in 
very  unsatisfactory  work. 


block  on  which  edges  of  panels  v  \x  be  laid 
out  and  finish]  i' 

It  is  very  unsatisfactory,  also,  to  use  tools  made 
after  the  stock  patterns  which  are  shown  in  print 
by  the  various  tool-cutters.  As  few  tools  are  ever 
kept  in  stock,  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  have 
them  cut,  so  it  is  no  more  expensive  to  have  one's 
special  ideas  reproduced,  than  to  have  stock  patterns 
cut.  The  binder  should  be  able  to  make  a  drawing 
to  scale,  indicating  in  a  general  manner  at  least, 
what  pattern  is  wanted. 

While  small  tools,  such  as  leaves,  small  buds  and 
flowers,  may  be  quite  flat  on  the  face,  the  larger 
tools  should  be  slightly  rounded,  as  it  is  desirable 
to  rock  them  from  front  to  rear  slightly  to  get  a  firm 
pressure  on  each  part  of  its  surface.  This  rounding 
should  be  very  slight,  however.  As  each  tool  is 
marked  on  one  face  of  the  shank,  the  binder  should 


early  acquire  the  habit  of  using  the  tool  with  this 
mark  pointing  away  from  him  when  used.  It  will 
also  be  convenient  to  get  into  the  habit  of  having 
this  marked  side  of  the  tool  when  in  use  to  point 
towards  the  head  of  the  book.  Unless  one  has  some 
general  habit  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  remember  which  way  the  tool  was  applied  when 
it  was  used — say  for  blinding-in.  While  convention- 
alized flowers,  for  instance,  may  have  each  petal  a 
duplicate  of  the  others,  there  are  always  minute 
differences,  so  that  the  best  results  are  attained  if 
some  general  rule  is  followed  by  which  the  tool  is 
always  impressed  with  the  stime  part  oj  it  coming 
just  where  it  did  when  the  original  impression  was 
made. 

Tools  as  received  from  the  engraver  may  per- 
haps be  used,  but  it  is  always  best  to  inspect  them 
carefully  with  a  good  glass  to  note  whether  the 
sharp  edges  have  been  rounded  off — no  sharp 
edges  should  be  allowed.  Fillets,  gouges,  lines, 
dots,  circles,  etc.,  may  be  rubbed  with  very  fine 
sandpaper  or  emery  cloth,  enough  to  round  slightly 
the  sharp  edges  felt  when  the  finger  is  pressed 
firmly  on  the  margins. 

The  amateur  in  the  country,  or  where  no  engraver 
is  readily  available,  may  be  obliged  to  make  many 
simple  tools,  such  as  straight  lines,  dots,  squares, 
diamonds,  etc.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  small  vise,  a 
few  files,  sandpaper,  emery  paper  and  some  pieces 
of  brass  rod — round,  square  or  oblong  as  may  be. 
A  person  with  ingenuity  can  in  this  manner  help 
himself  out  of  many  a  difficulty. 

The  beginner  should  be  careful  not  to  have 
finishing  tools  made  by  an  engraver  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  work.  Many  a  good  engraver  may- 
know  nothing  of  the  limitations  of  finishing  tools 
and  may  produce  tools  which  cannot  be  used  at 
all;  or,  if  used,  work  unsatisfactorily.  I  recently 
saw  a  set  of  tools  made  in  a  Western  city  for  an 
amateur,  all  of  which  were  so  clumsy  that  they 
must  be  recut  before  tit  for  use. 

Lines,  fillets,  gouges,  etc.,  should  not  have  a 
section  of  wedge  shape,  but  the  two  sides  should 
be  quite  parallel;  at  least  that  portion  which  is 
pressed  into  the  leather. 

Fillets:  These  are  made  of  various  sizes;  3  to  3$ 
inches  in  diameter  are  most  useful.  Smaller  ones 
are  in  use,  but  experience  shows  that  it  is  easier  to 
follow  a  straight  line  with  the  large  size,  and  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult  as  the  size  dimin- 
ishes. As  a  rule  fillets  are  found  in  stock  with  one 
side  quite  flat  and  the  other  a  curve,  as  indicated 
at  (a).  Before  purchasing,  have  it  put  in  the  lathe 
and  the  edge  turned  to  the  shape  shown  at  (b). 
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Rolls:  These  are  fillets  with  wide  surfaces,  on 
which  an  ornamental  pattern  has  been  cut.  Good 
binders  do  not  use  them,  because  they  do  not  wish 
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to  use  the  same  pattern  on  more  than  one  book  or 
set  of  books.  Another  objection  is,  they  are  quite 
expensive. 

Tools  with  rounded  edges  produce  more  brilliant 
results  than  if  the  edges  are  sharp  and  the  face 
quite  flat.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  straight 
lines,  curves,  dots,  etc.  This  is  because  a  flat,  gilt 
surface  is  not  so  good  a  universal  reflector  as  a 
curved  one.  A  tool  with  a  sharp 
edge  and  flat  surface  makes  a  de- 
pression in  the  leather  which,  in 

ks  like  this: 
With  edges  smoothed  off  and  the 
i)  of  a   line)   rounded,  the 
section  is  like  this  : 
In  thi  [i  e  the  only  refli  <  ting  sm  fai  i    i 

A,  and  it  is  only  bright  when  in  one  special  rela- 
tion to  the  eye.  In  the  second  case  the  reflecting 
es  are  at  B,  and  are  brilliant  in  some  one 
part  at  all  times.  Multiplying  this  difference  1>\ 
the  hundred  I  refli  i  tion  in  the  a 

design,  it  ma  that  one  method  pro- 

duces a  more  brilliant  effect  than  the  other,  irre- 
spective oj  the  quality  o]  material  or  work. 

I    •  following  styles  are  ample  tor  a  beginning: 
J  de  line,  light. 

Double  line,  li^ht. 
Single  heavy  line. 
y  lint-. 


"LIT 


Very  heavy  and  light  combined. 


Straight  lines  :  J  and  J  inch  and  i  inch  long 
should  be  secured  to  match  each  oj  the  fillets,  the 
lines  being  of  the  same  width. 

Gouges:  An  indefinite  number  of  these  may  be 
had  of  various  curves,  lengths  and  widths  of  line. 
I  advise  the  beginner  to  secure  them  only  as  they 
are  needed  in  the  development  of  his  skill.  The 
diagram  herewith  gives  an  idea  as  to  curves  and 
lengths  to  be  selected  from  time  to  time. 

Lettering:  This  may  be  done  by  separate  hand 
letters  or  by  means  of  a  pallet  and  type.  Both 
methods  have  their  votaries  and  both  have  ad- 
vantages. Both  also  produce  good  results  in  the 
hands  of  experts,  and  both  may  produce  poor  re- 
sults in  other  hands.  So  one  may  select  the  one 
he  prefers.  In  the  United  States,  type  is  used  in 
most  professional  work.  Hand  letters  are  used  by 
English  binders,  and  in  this  country  they  are  em- 
ployed by  those  habituated  to  their  use  by  study 
abroad.  Type  is  less  expensive,  and  one  may 
have  a  greater  variety  for  the  same  outlay.  The 
respective  cost  is  about  as  follows: 

A  first-class  pallet  of  good  size . .     $6  to    $8 

Four  fonts  of  type  (brass) $20  to  $25 

Lead  type,  coppered,  may  be  used,  and  costs 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  font.  Type,  both  lead  and 
brass,  are  put  up  for  binders  in  fonts  of  100  letters. 
Brass  type  is  by  far  the  best,  and  if  possible  the 
foreign  article  should  be  bought. 

Handle  letters  cost  from  $10  to  $12  per  set  of  24, 
plus  figures. 

As  good  a  binder  as  Cockerell  says  one  may  get 
along  with  four  sizes  of  type.  I  know,  however, 
that  some  binders  doing  all  kinds  of  work  have  a 
dozen  different  sizes  and  styles.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  four  sizes  are  a  happy  medium,  the  com- 
parative cost  will  be  about  as  follows : 

Pallet,  $8;  four  sets  type  (brass),  $24 $32  00 

l\illrt,$8;foursetstype(lead),$6 14  00 

Four  sets  handle  letters 45  °° 

The  matter  of  expense  usually  settles  the  ques- 
tion, in  the  case  of  most  beginners. 

Both  type  and  handle  letters  made  in  Europe 
are  about  one  half  the  price  and  better  made,  so 
the  opportunity  of  getting  such  things  abroad 
should  not  be  neglected.  Brass  type  may  be 
found  in  Europe  cut  specially  deep  for  binders' 
use.  Recent  comparison  of  such  type  with  the 
commerc  ial  brass  type  made  here,  shows  the  depth 
of  cut  of  the  latter  to  be  not  more  than  one-half 
that  of  the  foreign  make. 

Arrangement  of  tools:  The  various  fillets  should 
be  held  on  the  wall  by  means  of  a  rack  like  this: 
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the  cuts  being  about  one  inch  in  depth  and  just 
wide  enough  for  the  shanks  of  the  fillets. 

It  has  been  customary  to  keep  finishing  tools  on 
shelves  or  in  cases  provided  with  a  special  space 
for  each  tool.  This  is  a  very  good  method,  but  is 
costly  and  takes  up  much  space.  After  consider- 
able thought  and  experiment  I  finally  settled  on  the 
following  expedient :  As  the  average  tool  is  less 
than  10  inches  long,  I  took  a  box  say  9  by  14 
inches  by  10  inches  deep,  open  on  one  side.  This 
I  filled  with  brown  paper  mailing  tubes  1  inch  in 
diameter  and  6  or  8  inches  long,  tightly  packed. 
Each  tube  holds  one  tool  securely,  preventing  abra- 
sion with  its  neighbors  and  presenting  its  face  for 
inspection. 


A  box,  9  by  14  inches,  holds  about  140  one-inch 
tubes,  consequently  140  tools.  The  entire  expense 
is  one  and  one-half  dollars.  The  usual  racks  for 
the  same  number  of  tools  cost  many  times  that  and 
take  up  many  times  the  space.  This  method  is 
also  most  useful  when  need  arises  to  transport  a 
lot  of  tools  for  the  summer  or  for  demonstration  in 
another  place,  etc. 
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BOX   FOR   TOOLS 

.1////  boards  :  This  is  the  technical  name  under 
which  the  various  kinds  of  "cardboard"  and 
''pasteboard"  are  known  in  the  trade.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  quality.  The  ordinary  domestic 
board  is  not  worth  using  for  good  work.  The  very 
best  quality  of  domestic  board  may  be  used  from 
time  to  time,  but  fur  really  first-class  work  it  is  best 
to  use  the  best  grade  of  English  or  French  board . 

Mill  board  is  found  in  the  market  in  bundles  of 
100  pounds,  the  number  of  sheets  depending  on  the 
thickness  of  same.  The  size  of  the  board  is  about 
the  same  (average  20  by  28  inches)  in  all  cases,  but 
the  thickness  varies  very  much  and  is  known  by 
numbers.  These  boards,  both  the  domestic  and  the 
foreign  qualities,  can  be  purchased  at  various 
dealers  in  supplies  of  this  nature  in  less  than  whole 
bundles,  so  that  it  is  advisable  for  the  beginner  to 
get  a  few  sheets  each,  say  of  numbers  63,  30  and  2 1 . 
As  all  boards  should  be  lined  before  using,  it  is 
advisable  for  the  amateur  to  do  this  at  one  time 
and  line  the  whole  stock  in  hand  (if  not  too  great  a 
quantity)  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready,  and  that 
this  operation  need  not  be  done  from  time  to  time, 
as  it  is  just  as  easy  to  line  a  number  as  it  is  to  line 
one. 
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l.i i ii  white  paper  either  an  (  rdinary 
quality  of  writing  paper  or  other  good  quality  of 
light  paper — of  the  same  size  as  the  hoards  should 
be  spread  on  the  table  and  the  top  one  thoroughly 
pasted  with  a  fairly  thin  paste.  The  board  to  be 
lined  is  stood  up  slanting  in  front  of  the  operator, 
the  sheet  of  pasted  paper  taken  by  two  corners  and 
laid  against  it.  It  may  now  be  laid  on  the  bench 
and  smoothed  out  thoroughly  with  a  brush  or  a 
soft  pad.  Should  there  be  any  wrinkles,  the  nearest 
corner  may  be  lifted  and  then  let  fall  back  again, 
smoothing  the  wrinkles  out  at  the  same  time. 
Each  board  as  it  is  lined  is  stood  up  to  dry.  It  will 
be  found  that  after  they  have  dried  they  are 
"drawn"  towards  the  side  "lined"  and  this  lined 
side  is  the  one  which  makes  the  inside  of  the  cover. 
Some  binders  are  in  the  habit  of  lining  both  sides 
of  the  board  and  in  this  case  one  side  receives  two 
thicknesses  of  paper — the  side  which  is  covered 
with  two  thicknesses  is  the  one  which  forms  the 
inside  of  the  cover.  A  double  lining  of  this  kind  is 
also  useful  when  the  board  is  slightly  too  thin  for 
the  purpose  intended,  and  this  strengthens  it  and 
also  increases  its  thickness  somewhat. 

Paste  and  lis  ust  :  As  this  is  a  very  important 
item  in  this  work,  it  ir-  necessary  that  it  be  of  good 
quality  and  kept  in  good  condition.  The  amateur 
worker  will  do  well  to  purchase  it  or  make  it  in 
small  quantities  only,  so  as  to  have  it  fresh  at  all 
times.  Ordinarily  paste  is  made  by  mixing  flour 
and  water  and  boiling  it  to  a  somewhat  stiffish 
•■  m  y.  The  following  methods  are  an  im- 
I  rovement,  however. 

Paste  /or  ordinary  use:  Take  one-quarter  pound 
white  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  powdered  alum; 
mix  and  stir  in  enough  cold  water  to  make  a  thin 
gnu  I     \\  ith  a  spoon  or  Bat  wooden  spatula  rub  it 
up  till  all  lumps  have  disappeared.  Add  cold  water 
pint,  and  heat  it  slowly  in  an 
'I.     It   should  be   brought  slowly 
int,  stirring  from  time  to  time. 
stirring  briskly  the  while. 
U  for  Hirudin*.;  (Cockerel!):  One  teaspoonful 
ordinary  Hour,  two  of  corn  meal,  oik -half  teaspoon- 
ful of  alum,  cold  water  three  ounces.    Stir  thor- 
oughly with  a  wooden  or  bone  spoon.    Let  it  come 
to  a  boil  slowly;  ii  should  be  kept  al  the  boiling 
point  stirring  well  at  the  same 

time;  if  too  much  heat  is  used  it  tends  to  turn  it  a 
dark  color,  so  this  should  be  avoided.  A  few  grains 
■  ylic  acid  stirred  in  will  aid  in  preventing  it 
from  turning  sour. 

e:  Mi         fi        poonfuls  of  rice  flour 
with  cold  water  and  boil  -lowly.   A  little  alum  or  a 


few  grains  of  salicylic  acid  stirred  in  will  keep  it 
fresh  a  long  time. 

Commercial  paste:  In  all  large  centers  paste  is 
found  on  sale;  this  is  made  commercially  for 
binders'  use  and  may  be  had  in  small  quantities. 
It  is  usually  well  prepared  and  is  of  good  quality. 

In  using  paste  the  following  points  will  be  found 
useful  to  the  beginner.  Paste  should  always  be 
kept  in  wooden,  glass  or  enameled  ware  containers — 
never  in  any  vessel  composed  wholly  or  partly  of 
metal.  When  thinning  paste  use  water  in  small 
quantities  and  be  sure  to  rub  it  up  thoroughly,  so 
that  all  lumps  disappear  and  it  is  "smooth." 
There  is  nothing  more  irritating  than  to  be  bothered 
(in  the  midst,  perhaps,  of  a  troublesome  piece  of 
work)  with  lumps,  or  loose  hairs  from  your  brush. 
Use  a  large  brush  for  paste.  Accustom  yourself  to 
take  up  paste  on  the  second  or  third  finger  of  right 
hand,  and  not  on  the  index  finger.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  use  the  latter  for  other  purposes  at  the 
same  time.  When  pasting  a  narrow  edge  always 
place  a  clean  straight  edge  of  paper  on  the  page,  so 
as  to  expose  only  the  part  to  be  pasted.  This  makes 
a  straight  edge  and  protects  the  balance  from 
soiling.  When  pasting  a  number  of  edges  at  the 
same  time,  place  them  on  each  other  and  "fan" 
them  out  so  that  just  enough  of  each  edge  is  ex- 
posed; then  place  a  strip  of  paper  on  the  upper 
one  (as  explained  above)  and  paste  the  lot.  Paste 
should  be  used  quite  thick  on  leather  and  when 
pasting  narrow  margins,  such  as  end-papers.  For 
lining  boards  and  pasting  large  surfaces  of  paper 
it  should  be  thinner  to  run  easily. 

Leathers  :  The  majority  of  fine  bindings  are 
made  of  Levant  morocco.  Other  kinds,  such  as 
seal,  pigskin,  etc.,  are  used  from  time  to  time,  but 
comparatively  infrequently.  There  are  many 
qualities  of  each  kind  of  leather,  but  nothing  but 
the  first  grade  should  be  purchased.  Although  al- 
most all  of  the  better  grades  of  Levant  morocco 
are'  imported,  we  find  that  the  American  market 
does  not  as  a  rule  receive  the  very  finest  grades  of 
leather,  these  being  used  up  in  the  country  of  their 
origin,  and  a  comparatively  small  proportion  is 
ever  exported.  At  the  same  time  leathers  of  a  good 
quality  can  be  purchased  here. 

Some  fewr  years  ago  general  complaint  was  made 
by  librarians  and  others  that  the  leather  used  of 
recent  years  deteriorated  much  more  rapidly  than 
that  which  was  used  in  earlier  times.  An  in- 
i  ligation  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  it>  report  (for  details  see  "Bookbinding"  by 
Douglas  Cockerell)  showed  that  this  was  probably 
due  to  the  introduction  of  chemical  tanning  proc- 
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esses  instead  of  tanning  by  the  use  of  vegetable 
products  as  in  former  times.  Several  leather  manu- 
facturers in  England  decided  to  change  their 
methods  and  to  produce  leather  which  was  tanned 
entirely  by  vegetable  processes  and  this  leather  is 
known  as  "acid-free'-  leather,  each  skin  being 
stamped  to  guarantee  its  quality.  This  leather  does 
not  cost  materially  more  than  a  first-class  article  of 
the  ordinary  type,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  it 
wherever  possible.  This  acid -free  leather  may  be 
had  now  in  New  York,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
recently  formed  "'Guild  of  Book -Workers"  having 
it  on  sale.* 

As  9  matter  of  fact,  the  quality  of  materials  used 
in  tine  bookbinding  should  always  be  of  the  first 
class,  because  the  item  of  extra  expense  for  each 
individual  book,  for  materials  alone,  is  so  small, 
and  the  labor  devoted  to  each  book  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  ultimate  value,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  risking  a  good  product  by  using  anything. but 
materials  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Splitting  leather:  Of  recent  years  it  has  become 
quite  customary  to  use  leather  which  has  been 
"split";  that  i-,  a  certain  thickness  (known  as 
"skiver")  is  split  off  the  inner  surface  of  the  skin 
by  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  machinery.  The  ob- 
jections to  "split"  leathers  are  many;  only  a  few 
need  be  mentioned:  Much  of  the  strength  of  the 
skin  is  sacrificed,  and  only  the  outer  part  of  the 
skin,  which  has  been  hardened  by  the  tanning 
process,  is  left.  This  is  not  so  tough  as  the  inner 
layers,  which  are  also  quite  necessary  to  make  a 
firm  resisting  medium  for  tooling.  Again,  even 
when  split,  the  skin  may  still  be  too  thick  for  a  very 
small  book  and  too  thin  for  a  heavy  volume.  The 
amateur  is  tempted  to  have  his  skins  split,  as  he 
usually  dislikes  the  drudgery  of  paring  a  thick 
cover.  By  selecting  skins  of  varying  natural  thick- 
much  unnecesjary  work  of  this  kind  may  be 
avoided.  'When  I  began  binding  I  had  my  skins 
split,  as  I  liked  the  thinner  leather — not  appre- 
ciating the  damage  I  was  doing  and  the  difficulties 
I  might  have  later  on,  in  the  way  of  unsatisfactory 
tooling,  etc.  I  strongly  advise  the  beginner  to  use 
leather  of  the  natural  thickness,  providing  himself 
with  plenty  of  paring  knives  (of  the  very  best 
quality),  and  to  learn  immediately  how  to  pare  a 
cover  rapidly  and  properly — it  is  not  difficult  under 
favorable  conditions.  Again,  however  thick  the 
cover  may  seem  when  handling  it,  much  of  this 
thickness  is  lost  when  the  book  is  squeezed  (damp) 
in  the  press  before  tooling,  to  consolidate  it  and 
make  a  firm,  smooth  surface.    I  have  seen  leather 
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I'm-  from  one-third  tonne-half  its  original  thickness. 

FORWARDING  PROCESSES    IN   THEIR  USUAL  ORDER 

Trimming  sections:  Books  are  often  rebound 
where  the  sections  have  been  irregularly  folded,  so 
that  the  fore  edges  and  tail  show  great  differences 
in  depth  of  sections.  It  is  necessary  to  trim  them  to 
some  standard.  After  the  sections  are  ready  for 
sewing,  take  the  book  between  the  hands,  knock  the 
back  straight,  then  reverse  and  do  the  same  at  the 
head,  taking  care  to  keep  the  book  straight;  then 
turn  the  head  toward  you,  sight  along  the  fore 
edge  and  select  one  section  about  midway  in  width 
between  the  widest  one  and  the  narrowest  one  ;  take 
the  section  out  and  measure  it  accurately  with 
compass  from  back  to  fore  edge,  then  knock  the 
book  into  shape  again;  sight  along  the  tail  and 
select  another  section  to  get  the  average  height. 
Take  this  measure  also.  We  now  have  a  standard 
for  height  and  width,  to  which  all  sections  should 
conform;  none  should  exceed  these  measures, 
though  some  may  of  necessity  fall  short.  We  are 
now  ready  for  trimming.  If  we  have  a  regularly 
graduated  paper-  or  board-cutter,  this  is  easily 
done ;  no  machine,  however,  being  the  rule  among 
amateurs,  other  methods  must  be  used.  The 
following  is  simple,  easily  arranged  and  within  the 
reach  of  everybody : 

A  cutting  board,  or  square  of  mill-board,  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  section,  is  laid  on  the  table. 
Two  lines  are  drawn — A  and  B — at  right  angles 
(use  steel  square),  and  at  the  points  indicated  by  X 
strong  pins  or  fine  wire  brads  are  driven.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  these  pins  stand  straight  and 
lean  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  the  points 
should  go  through  the  lines — not  alongside.  (It  is 
preferable  to  use  a  sharp  folder  to  make  the  lines, 
as  pencil  lines  are  always  of  varying  width  and 
should  never  be  used  when  accurate  measurements 
are  required.)  The  line  A  being  used  as  a  base  line, 
two  points  are  determined  (C  C)  by  the  measure 
previously  selected  as  the  standard  for  the  width  of 
the  sections.  Pins  are  driven  here  also.  We  are  now 
ready  for  trimming  the  fore  edge.  Take  one  section 
at  a  time,  place  the  back  against  the  line  A,  In  ad 
against  the  line  B.  Place  a  straight-edge  on  fore 
edge  of  section,  the  straight-edge  resting  against 
points  C  C,  and  with  a  very  sharp  paper  knife  cut 
off  whatever  shows  beyond  the  straight-edge.  Some 
sections  will  fall  -hurt  and  need  no  trimming.  The 
lure  edge  is  thus  equalized. 

We  now  take  two  more  points  (D  D),  using  the 
second  measure  previously  decided  upon  as  the 
standard  for  height.  Drive  two  more  pins  here. 
Now  place  each  section  back  against  line  B,  head 
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I  line  A.  With  the  straight-edge  resting  upon 
the  section  as  before,  and  against  points  D  D,  the 
tail  of  each  -olion  is  trimmed,  if  it  projects. 
Always  keep  the  sections  in  their  proper  sequence. 


.. 
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and  placing  it  on  each  section  in  order;  cut  off  the 
projecting  edges.  This  method  is  satisfactory  in 
expert  hands,  but  the  former  gives  better  results 
in  the  long  run. 

Beating  :  Binderies  should  be  equipped  with  a 
heavy  iron  or  stone  beating  block  with  a  beating 
hammer.  The  amateur,  however,  may  make  shift  to 
do  with  a  heavy  lithographic  stone  resting  on  a  some- 
what yielding  bed,  and  the  beating  may  be  done 
with  a  heavy  backing  hammer.  After  the  sections 
have  been  cleansed  of  glue  and  collated,  the  book 
should  be  thoroughly  beaten  in  order  to  more  com- 
pletely consolidate  it— this  is  especially  necessary 
if  it  is  a  new  book  taken  from  the  ordinary  casing. 
If  a  thin  book  (say  £  to  J  inch  in  thickness),  all  the 
sections  may  be  beaten  at  once.  If  thicker,  half  of 
it  may  be  taken  at  one  time.  After  each  half  is 
beaten,  join  them  again  and  beat  the  whole  book 
once  more.  Care  must  be  taken  to  beat  each  por- 
tion evenly  and  strike  squarely  so  the  edge  of  the 
hammer-face  never  touches  the  sheets— if  it  does 
it  will  mar  them.  Beating  should  be  practiced  on 
some  useless  books.  The  sections  may  now  be 
knocked  up  so  the  back  and  head  are  quite  square, 
placing  pressing  tins  between  every  five  or  six  sec- 
tions; the  whole  is  then  put  in  the  standing  press 
under  the  greatest  possible  pressure  and  left  at 
least  twelve  hours 


It  will  now  be  found  on  knocking  the  book  into 
shape  that  the  fore  edge  and  tail  present  a  more 
regular  appearance.  It  is  not  desirable  to  cut  much 
off  thr  and  tail  (unless  edges  are  to  be 


full  gil  k  iks  printed  on  hand 

rder  to  have  a  good  surface  to  trim  on,  it  is 
ble  to  place  a  strip  of  zini  on  the  cutting  line 
— several    strips   of   zinc   of   various   widths   and 
lengths  are  very  useful  to  have  on  hand  for  I  i 
similar  purposes. 

The  sections  may  also  be  trimmed  by  cutting  a 
mill-board  accurately  the  exact  size  decided  upon, 
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HE    DESIGNER'S    APPROACH    TO 
HIS  PROBLEM* 
BY    JAMES     PARTON 


HANEY, 

Director  of  Art  and  Manual  Training 
New  York  City  Public  Schools 


The  primary  purpose  of  applied  design  is  to  add 
interest  to  construction;  ornament  cannot  be 
thought  of  apart  from  the  thing  ornamented.  The 
designer  called  upon  to  decorate  a  given  form, 
never  has  the  problem  presented  to  him  abstractly, 
but  always  in  immediate  relation  to  material  and 
purpose.  He  is  offered  a  given  form,  to  be  made  of 
a  given  material  and  so  serve  some  specific  purpose. 
Whatever  design  he  makes  must  be  adapted  to  the 
form,  suited  to  the  material,  and  appropriate  to 
the  end  the  model  is  to  serve. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these  questions 
of  space  relationship,  process  and  function  are  not 
to  be  developed  apart  from  one  another.  They  de- 
mand joint  attention.  The  designer  must  keep  each 
in  mind  as  he  evolves  his  pattern,  he  must  approach 
his  design  from  three  sides  at  once,  and  while 
making  his  triple  adaptation  must  seek  to  secure 
harmonious  relations  which  shall  show  interest  and 
varietv. 


I  p. i  it    r 
*  Copyright,  1907,  by  James  P.  Haney. 


The  harmony  so  developed  we  know  as  beauty. 
It  is  beauty  inseparable  from  use.  No  decorative 
line  or  mass  may  be  employed  without  its  con- 
sideration in  terms  of  structure,  material  and 
purpose,  nor  can  such  line  or  mass  be  used  without 
thought  of  the  part  it  is  to  play  in  the  harmony 
which  underlies  the  whole. 

But  though  this  question  of  decoration  is  always 
a  question  of  the  achievement  of  beauty,  the  state- 
ment of  definite  rules  for  the  evolution  of  the  latter 
is  impossible.  Whatever  principles  may  be  for- 
mulated are  true  only  in  a  general  way,  and  ex- 
ceptions appear  in  them  in  the  work  of  more  than 
one  designer.  Beauty,  in  paradox,  is  born  of  many 
laws,  yet  knows  no  law.  This  is  to  be  remembered 
in  the  discussion  which  ensues.  Each  of  the  major 
principles  is  developed  in  some  half  a  dozen  minor 
rules.  These  may  be  demonstrated  in  scores  of 
good  examples,  yet  there  is  scarce  one  which  will 
not  at  times  see  some  design  which  violates  its 
injunction  and  yet  remains  acceptable.  Such 
violations  occur  in  cases  which,  in  enigmatic 
phrase,  are  said  to  "prove  the  rule."  In  truth 
they  do  not  prove  the  rule,  but  rather  prove  that 
the  rule  is  not  universal  in  application.  But  while 
these  rules  are  individually  not  inviolable,  they  may 
not  as  a  whole  be  disregarded.  A  decoration  may 
fail  to  follow  literally  one  of  them,  and  yet  may 
remain  a  good  design,  but  no  design  is  good  which 
disregards  them  all. 

ADAPTATION  OF  DESIGxN  TO  FORM 

The  first  principle  requires  that  the  design  be 
structurally  adapted  to  the  form.  The  decoration, 
in  other  words,  must  complement  and  support  the 
structure  of  the  model  decorated.  There  follow 
five  statements  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
result  may  be  secured:  (i)  The  outlines  of  the 
space  decorated  must  be  supported  by  the  decora- 
tion. (2)  The  angles  of  the  space  must  be  supported 
by  the  decoration.  (3)  Growth  points  of  the  decora- 
tion should  develop  from  points  of  force.  (4) 
Individual  constructive  elements  require  individual 
treatment.  (5)  Elements  which  differ  in  function 
should  differ  in  decoration. 

1.  The  outlines  oj  the  spaa-  decorated  should  be 
supported  by  the  decoration. 

The  enclosing  elements  of  a  space  ini  lude  both 
lines  and  angles.  These  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant agents  governing  the  structure  of  a  pattern- 
Lines  of  the  decoration  paralleling  the  outline  serve 
to  emphasize  it.  They  strengthen  the  enclosing 
lines  by  aiding  the  eye  to  follow  their  movements. 
Lines  which  meet  the  border  at  right  angles  do  not 
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interfere  with  its  movement,  bul  those  which  meet 
or  even  approach  it  at  an  mute  angle  tend  to  lead 
the  eye  astray.  They  apparently  cause  the  en- 
closing line  to  bend  inward.  Thus  the  structural 
force  of  the  space  is  weakened. 

In  Fig.  i  is  shown  a  book  cowr  decorated  by  a 
-eric-  of  lines,  all  of  which  parallel  and  strengthen 
the  border-.  These  intersections  divide  the  surface 
in  squares.  Certain  of  them  have  been  decorated 
with  rosettes  so  that  the  decorative  mass  as  a  whole 
is  a  rectangle  which  in  it>  outline  supports  the  en- 
i  Losing  form. 

2.  Thi-  angles  oj  the  space  decorated  should  he 
supported  by  the  decoration. 

Any  element  placed  in  the  angle  of  a  re<  tangular 
form  serves  by  strengthening  such  angle  to  em- 
phasize the  squareness  of  the  form  as  a  whole. 
The  decorative  arrangement  for  a  rectangle  may, 


therefore,  with  propriety  be  made  up  in  part  of 
masses  in  the  angles.  If  the  rectangle  have  within  it 
a  i  ircular  or  elliptical  panel  the  pull  of  the  circular 
lines  upon  the  side  of  the  form  will  make  il  de 
sirable,  even  necessary,  to  have  a  counter  attractive 
force  in  the  corners. 

In  Tig.  2  the  structural  elements  (both  lines  and 
angles)  of  the  box  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
dei  oration. 

The  upper  edge  of  the  box  has  also  been  made 
more  attractive  than  the  lower  by  a  wider  decorative 
band.  This  band  serves  not  only  to  enrich  the 
surface,  but  to  carry  the  eye  upward  from  the  feet 
of  the  form  to  the  cover.  It  conforms  to  the  in- 
junction that  "in  an  upright  design  the  upper 
part  should  be  made  the  nobler  part." 

3.  Growth  points  oj  the  decoration  .should  develop 
jrom  points  oj  force. 
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I  ..ry  constructed  form  may  be  said  to  have 
various  point-  of  force;  these  include  angles,  joints 
and  elements  which  hold  the  form  together,  as 
hinges,  locks,  staples,  etc.  The  point-  from  which 
a  model  hangs,  upon  which  it  stands,  or  from  which 
its  handles  spring  form  other  points  of  force.  From 
these  points  decorative  elements  mav  properly 
arise. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  glass  goblet  with  one  point  of 
force  where  the  stem  joins  the  bowl  and  another 
where  it  joins  the  foot.  An  intermediate  point  has 
been  created  by  the  fillet  on  the  stem.    This  serves 


to  mark  the  place  where  the  pushing  force  moves 
upward  to  the  bowl  and  downward  to  the  ground. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  angle  of  a  form  (the  metal 
corner  of  a  blotter  pad)  used  as  a  growth  point. 
The  decoration  has  been  made  to  express  force. 
Its  lines  spring  outward,  and  seem  to  have  a 
vigorous  grasping  action,  as  though  they  would 
grip  the  paper  thrust  beneath  them. 

While  a  decoration,  however,  mav  properly 
spring  from  the  growth  points  of  the  form,  not  every 
point  which  offers  need  be  utilized.  The  structural 
elements  suggest  a  variety  of  schemes  for  decora- 
tion, but  the  designer  must  decide  which  of  these 
he  will  develop.  To  multiply  decoration  because  a 
number  of  growth  points  offer  is  a  mistake.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  overdecoration  resulting  from  the  use  of 
too  many  such  points  in  a  design. 

4.  The  decoration  oj  a  constructive  clement  should 
•serve  to  explain  its  /'unction. 

Each  part  or  architectural  unit  of  a  form  should 
make  plain  the  particular  role  which  it  plays. 
This  is  a  principle  of  all  constructive  design.  The 
legs  of  a  model  must  by  their  placing  and  their 
strength  make  plain  that  it  is  their  business  to  bear 
the  weight  imposed  upon  them.  Feet  if  attached 
to  the  legs  should  broaden  to  grip  the  surface  on 
which  the  form  stands.  The  bracket  which  sup- 
ports a  weight  must  brace  the  shelves  above.  The 
column  must  bear  its  load  proudly,  its  capital 
swelling  to  receive  the  pressure  of  arch  or  achitrave. 

The  decoration  when  applied  to  each  one  of  these 
constructive  features  should  help  to  make  plain  the 
service  which  is  performed.  The  lines  upon  the 
table  leg  must  add  to  its  sturdy  strength.  The 
claws  upon  the  foot  must  spread  tenaciously.  The 
flutings  on  the  column  should  carry  the  eye  upward. 
The  leaves  upon  the  capital  must  show  pressure 
from  above  borne  with  ease. 

Ease,  indeed,  is  an  insistent  note  in  structural 
decoration.  Each  part  of  the  model  must  be  seen  to 
be  doing  its  work,  but  doing  ii  1  onfidently  and  with 
no  sense  of  insufficiency.  As  a  corollary  of  the 
above  it  follows  that  elements  of  a  form  which 
differ  in  function  should  differ  in  decoration.  A 
model  so  treated  will  then  explain  its  service  both 
through  its  construction  and  its  applied  design. 
t  In  the  various  forms  which  have  been  reviewed 
there  appear  a  number  of  examples  of  decoration 
depending  on  function.  Fig.  5,  though  overdecorated, 
is  a  typical  illustration.  It  shows  the  lip  of  the 
form  supported  by  a  border  and  the  handles 
strengthened  by  a  linear  pattern.  Where  the  latter 
join  the  vase  they  expand  into  radical  or  shell-like 
ornaments,   which  emphasize  the   force  of  attach- 
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ment.    In  Fig.  6  the  threads  which  hold  the  book 

together  appear  as  ridges  upon  its  back.    As  these 

are  the  points  from  which  the  force  is  exerted  which 

joins  the  separate  parts  of  the  book  into  one,  they 

have  with  propriety  been  used  as  the  start  points 

of  decorative  lines,   which   spring  from  them  to 

enclose  the  cover  in  their  grasp. 

ADAPTATK  >N  <  >F  DESIGN  TO  MATERIAL 
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as  compared  with  those  of  wood, 
which  in  its  turn,  when  carved, 
should  bear  the  crisp  edge  made  by 
sharp  steel. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  great  differ- 
ences must  exist  in  patterns  designed 
for  mosaics  and  those  intended  for 
woven  forms.  The  little  cubes  of 
marble  or  glass  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  closely  packed  threads  in  the 
other,  necessitate  very  different  forms 
of  expression.  The  lines  of  the  mo- 
saic must  be  kept  simple,  and  on 
each  must  be  felt  the  impress  of  the 
single  unit,  which  multiplied  makes 
the  whole.  The  woven  pattern,  on 
the  contrary,  with  its  very  much 
smaller  constructive  unit — a  single 
loop  of  thread — permits  finer  de- 
tails, more  refined  curves,  and  a  far 
greater  range  of  color.  Every  ma- 
terial has  some  one  form  of  design 
best  suited  to  it.  Metal  forms  should 
show  the  stable  and  resistant  quality 
of  metal,  and  when  fretted  or  pierced 
must  seek  in  the  decoration  the 
beauty  of  line  and  silhouette.  When 
raised  in  relief  it  must  show  agreeable  contrast  of 
light  and  shadow. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  vase  of  clay  most  appropriately 
decorated  with  leaves,  which  will  express  the 
plastic  qualities  of  the  material.  These  leaves 
appear  properly  a  part  of  the  form,  not  added  as  an 
afterthought,  but  growing  up  with  the  shape  and 
helping  to  emphasize  its  grace  and  beauty.  Simply 
modeled  in  low  relief,  the  lights  upon  the  edges  and 
planes  of  the  leaves  cause  a  soft  play  of  color  over 
the  form,  without  those  violent  contrasts  of  light 
and  dark  which  would  result  from  deeper  tooling 
of  more  florid  decoration. 

2.  Naturalistic  dements  must  be  conventionalized. 
The  designer  may  employ  lines  and  masses  which 
bear  no  hint  of  natural  objects,  or  may  use  the 
forms  which  nature  offers  on  every  side  in  pro- 
fusion.  But  such  forms  he  cannot  use  unchanged. 
They  must  be  translated  into  pattern,  they  must  be 
conventionalized.  Conventionalization  is  not  a 
process,  but  is  a  method  of  treatment.  To  con- 
ventionalize a  form  is  so  to  represent  it  that  its 
appearance  proclaims  its  pattern.  This  process 
contemplates  no  necessary  stiffening  or  formalizing 
of  the  object,  but  only  its  decorative  treatment. 
The  nature  of  the  decoration  may  require  that  the 
natural  forms  used,  be  represented  by  the  simplest 
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of  symbols,  but  it  is  the  form  decorated  that  de- 
mands the  simplification,  and  not  any  law  of  con- 
ventionalization. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  tailpiece  in  which  a  few  flowers 
and  their  stems  have  been  woven  together  to  form 
a  design.  Both  flowers  and  stems  bear  only  a  trace 
of  their  natural  origin.  They  offer,  as  it  were,  only 
an  excuse  for  the  development  of  a  few  pleasing 
spots  and  graceful  interlaces.  The  design  has  been 
made  square  and  formal  in  its  parts,  that  it  may 
be  well  adapted  as  a  decoration  to  the  formal  spot 
in  the  printed  page.  To  harmonize  with  its  char- 
acter the  flowers  have  been  made  as  square  and  as 
formd 

3.  The  limitations  oj  treatment  control  details  oj 
expression. 

Materials  differ  much  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
permit  the  elaboration  of  natural  details.  Con- 
ventional matter  prepared  for  printed  patterns  may 
present  a  great  variety  of  minor  forms,  but  the 
same  motifs  when  translated  into  other  materials 
will  of  necessity  see  many  of  their  parts  simplified 
and  altered.  In  more  resistant  media,  as  wood  and 
metal,  the  minor 
elements  will  fuse 
together  or  will  dis- 
appear. Material 
and  process  thus 
make  it  imperative 
that  the  aspects  of 
the  natural  elements 
chosen  for  design  be 
made  to  conform 
Strictly  to  the  limita- 
tions of  reproduc 
tion. 

To  disguise  ma- 
terial in  any  way 
SO  that  details  of 
natural  forms  may 
be  introdin  ed  i>  1 
mistake.  Metal 
e  engraved  or 
fretted  or  these  pro- 
c esses  may  be 
united,  but  in  a 
fretted  pattern  not 
otherwise  touched 
by  the  engraving 
tool  it  would  be 
improper  to  work 
out  some  minor  de- 
tail of  flower  and 
leaf  for  the  sake  of 


naturalistic  fidelity.  The  designer  must  demand 
of  his  material  only  that  which  it  can  properly 
do.  He  must  not  quarrel  with  it  and  seek  to  force 
it  to  do  the  impossible. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  metal  hinge,  in  which  the  limita- 
tions of  material  have  been  frankly  met.  The 
structure  of  the  form  carries  out  the  idea  embodied 
in  it.  It  is  solidly  planned  with  broad  base  and 
appropriate  bolt  holes.  The  lines  of  the  models 
swell  to  show  the  side  and  terminal  bolts,  and  so  aid 
in  expressing  the  function  of  the  form.  The  decora- 
tion emphasizes  the  outline,  and  offers  a  suggestion 
of  natural  elements,  but  no  more  than  a  suggestion. 
The  form  seeks  its  beauty  in  its  fine  outlines,  know- 
ing that  it  can  secure  no  additional  credit  by  the 
introduction  of  details  of  flower  and  leaf. 

4.  The  design  should  lend  itself  to  the  technique 
oj  the  tool. 

Pattern  when  applied  must  be  developed  through 
some  specific  process — printing,  carving,  modeling, 
hammering,  etc.  It  may  be  stamped  up  from  below 
or  pressed  down  from  above.  It  may  be  sawn  out 
or  etched  in.     Each  worker  who  carries  out  the 
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FIGURE    6 


plan  of  the  designer  has  a  '""1  or  a  score  of  tools 

which  be  niu  I  luce  the  pattern. 

Every  tool  has  many  possibilities;  the  chisel  must 
be  used  in  one  way,  the-  chasing  tool  in  another, 
and  tin  usl  in  planning  his  pattern  take 

cognizance  of  the  Limitations  of  the  tool,  as  well  as 
the  material.  He  mustso  plan  that  the  tool  required, 
can  cope  with  the  difficulties  the  design  pre  ent 

ipper  and   leather,  for  example,  may  be 

tooled,  but  the  one  is  worked  from  below  and  the 

other  from  above.  As  the  two  materials  are  different, 

.-n  the  •  "in  thi  in  differ.    The  matting 

tool  of  the  leather  i  ices  a  surface  scarce 

t'i  be  imitated  in  metal,  hence  designs  lor  tin-  one 

>  annot  lie  translated  urn  hanged  to  the  other.  Care, 

'   taken  that  the  pattern  whii  h  is  to  be 

developed  bj  tool  allows  the  latter 

room  in  which  to  work;  highly  modeled  planes 

with  narrow,  deep  depressions  between  them  must 

not  be  so  planned  in  the  pattern  that  thi  j  i  annol 

uted  by  the  tool  without  destroying  neigh- 

ire  also  in  high  relief. 


5.  The  means  taken  in  expression  should  appear 
in  the  completed  pattern. 

The  decoration  which  has  demanded  some 
process  should  frankly  admit  that  process.  If  it 
has  required  some  tool  it  should  not  seek  to  disguise 
that  fact,  but  should,  as  it  were,  take  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  agent  which  has  brought  it  into 
being.  Designs  which  are  made  to  be  executed  by 
one  process  should  not  seek  to  simulate  those 
developed  by  another.  The  decoration  to  be  drawn 
free-hand,  as  the  old  brush  pattern  of  the  Greeks, 
has  a  character  of  its  own.  The  pattern  to  be 
reproduced  by  the  stenciler  has,  too,  a  character 
of  its  own,  but  designs  for  the  two  processes  are  not 
interchangeable.  One  is  free,  one  is  of  necessity 
more  formal.  The  stencil  pattern  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  chance  irregu- 
larities of  the  free-hand  scroll  of  the  Greek 
border. 

If  such  border  is  translated  into  a  stencil  it 
should  by  its  formality  and  its  "ties"  acknowledge 
the  means  which  have  been  taken  in  its  repro- 
duction. Respect  due  to  the  tool  requires  also  that 
the  work  shall  not  be  obliterated  in  the  finished 
form.  The  sharp  edges,  smart  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  carved  panel  must  not  be  sandpapered  down 
to  obtain  smoothness  and  soft  uniformity.  The 
hand  of  the  worker  should  show  in  his  work. 
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ADAPTATION  OF  DESIGN  TO  FUNCTION 

The  third  principle  requires  that  the  design  be 
appropriate  to  the  form  decorated.  This,  in  other 
words,  means  that  the  decoration  must  be  suited 
to  the  purpose  of  the  object,  its  use  and  station. 
Four  statements  follow  which  indicate  the  manner 
in  which  such  propriety  is  to  be  secured,  (i)  The 
decoration  should  assist  in  explaining  the  function 
or  use  of  the  form.  (2)  The  extent  of  the  decoration 
should  be  conditioned  by  the  decorative  service  of 
the  form.  (3)  The  decoration  should  make  no 
undue  plea  for  attention.  (4)  Material  beautiful  in 
itself  should  not  have  its  beauty  disguised  by 
pattern. 

1.  The  decoration  should  assist  in  explaining  the 
junction  or  use  0]  the  jorin. 

(a)  As  has  already  been  said,  the  decoration  most 
appropriate  to  any  form  is  inherent  in  the  structure 
of  the  form.  It  should  not  only  explain  that 
structure,  but  should  explain  the  use  or  service 
which  the  form  is  prepared  to  render.  The  decora- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  simplest  square  or  triangle 
should  say  whether  such  figure  is  to  lie  upon  some 
surface,  is  to  hang,  stand,  or  support  some  weight. 
If  such  requirement  is  observed,  the  design  will 
not  seem  to  be  added  to  the  form,  but  will  appear, 
as  it  should  appear,  by  right,  foreseen  from  the 
earliest  stage  of  its  conception. 

Forms  subject  to  some  strain  should  have  the 
fact  of  such  tension  expressed  in  the  decoration. 


The  claw  of  a  table  leg  should  express  the  force 
which  grips  the  floor,  while  the  decoration  upon 
the  top  of  the  same  leg  should  make  plain  to  the 
observer  (by  upward  pushing  curves)  that  the  leg 
is  staunchly  and  easily  serving  its  purpose. 

Fig.  na  shows  a  clay  tile  with  a  radiate  pattern 
of  leaves  which  move  equally  in  all  directions. 
Such  design  is  suited  to  a  horizontal  surface,  while 
that  shown  in  Fig.  nb  (a  wood  block  to  be  printed 
on  a  curtain)  has  an  upward  movement  appropriate 
to  a  vertical  surface.  Both  forms  are  square,  but 
the  decoration  serves  to  show  how  different  is  the 
use  to  be  made  of  each.  Fig.  nc  shows  the  square 
as  a  jeweled  watch-fob  made  to  hang  vertically 
and  to  express  in  its  every  line  the  fact  that  it  is 
suspended  from  a  point  above. 

2.  The  extent  oj  the  decoration  should  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  decorative  service  oj  the  jorm. 

Whatever  decoration  is  applied  must  always  be 
subordinate  to  utility.  If  the  object  decorated  has 
its  use  interfered  with  by  ornament,  then  the 
design  is  inappropriate.  A  form  which  must  be 
cleansed  frequently,  as  a  table-knife,  must  not  have 
its  handle  fretted  with  pattern  difficult  to  keep 
clean  and  soon  destroyed  by  frequent  rubbing. 
The  footstool,  always  below  the  level  of  the  eye, 
should  not  have  its  legs  carved  into  ornaments, 
never  to  be  seen,  but  constantly  to  be  subject  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  service. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  work  an 
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object  has  to  do  the  less  should  be  its  decoration. 
The  lowly  form  should  seek  beauty  in  fine  line  and 
just  proportion;  one  more  distinguished  may  be 
adorned  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings.  Thus, 
jewel-box,  paper-knife  (see  Fig.  12),  lamp  mat  or 
rose-jar  may  all  see  ornament  appropriately  ap- 
plied, while  spice-box,  bread-knife,  table-mat  or 
tea-canister  are  better  unadorned.  The  form  which 
best  admits  decoration  is  one  which  itself  serves  a 
decorative  purpose. 

3.  The  decoration  oj  a  form  should  nuke  no  undue 
plea  for  attention. 

Applied  patterns  should  be  modest  as  well  as 
simple.  The  means  they  employ  to  interest  the 
eye  should  show  reserve.  No  florid  and  exaggerated 
lines  and  masses  should  thrust  themselves  forward. 
\"  painfully  intricate  lacings  of  stems  should 
puzzle  and  confu  1 

There  is  a  decorative  value  in  open  spaces.  Not 
all  the  surface  which  offers  need  be  covered  with 


design.  Contrast 
demands  that  the 
intricacy  of  pattern 
be  relieved  by  the 
simplicity  of  back- 
ground or  panel. 
Richness  is  thus 
emphasized,  not  by 
arabesque  or  scroll, 
but  by  the  compari 
son  invited  between 
the  movement  of  the 
pattern  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  un- 
fretted  surface.  Fig. 
13  shows  a  silver 
bowl  in  which  plain 
panel  and  ornate  pattern,  balance  and  enhance 
each  other.  More  lines  and  shining  bosses  would 
not  add  to  its  beauty. 

4.  Material  beautiful  in  itself  should  not  have  its 
beauty  disguised  by  pattern. 

This  principle  stands  as  a  caution  to  those  who 
would  worry  fine  leather  or  rich  glaze  by  intricate 
tool  work  and  unnecessary  modeling.  Every 
material  has  a  beauty  of  its  own.  A  finely  grained 
wood  needs  but  scant  ornament,  and  good  carving 
demands  no  bristling  background  wrought  with  a 
matting  tool.  The  designer  who  would  excel  must 
not  only  know  his  material  but  must  respect  it. 
He  must  let  its  beauty  vie  with  the  pattern  which 
he  himself  devises. 

FITNESS 

The  three  paths  by  which  the  designer  must 

approach  his  problem  have  been  reviewed  in  some 

detail.    It  has  been  shown  that  he  must  plan  his 

design  with  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  form, 
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that  he  must  adapt  it  to  the  material,  and  that  he 
must  consider  carefully  the  extent  to  which  his 
decoration  may  be  developed  with  propriety.  That 
which  we  term  "fitness"  is  a  quality  developed 
from  consistent  observation  of  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements. Attention  to  these  laws  makes  for 
beauty.  Disregard  of  them  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  ugliness. 

He  who  does  not  consider  structure  in  his  pattern 
introduces  lines  and  curves  which  meet  the 
boundaries  of  the  form  at  various  angles  and 
weaken  it  by  distorting  its  elements.  His  design 
instead  of  rising  logically  from  the  constructive 
parts  which  unite  the  form  as  a  whole,  springs 
without  cause  from  unexpected  and  impossible 
places.  So  devised  it  lacks  strength.  Pattern  and 
structure  contradict  one  another.  The  form  is 
weakened  by  the  decoration,  instead  of  being  aided 
by  it. 

Failure  to  adapt  the  design  to  the  material  leads 
to  further  incongruities.  One  ignorant  of  his 
medium  or  unreasonable  in  his  demands  upon  it, 
strives  with  his  decoration  to  disguise  the  surface 
upon  which  he  works.  That  which  should  play  a 
legitimate  part  in  the  pattern  is  made  to  serve 
merely  as  a  ground  or  surface  to  be  decorated.  So 
misled,  the  designer  models  roses  in  high  relief  upon 
a  vase  of  clay,  or  causes  florid  hot-house  flowers  to 
blossom  vicariously  beneath  the  gaze.  In  his  hands 
picture  takes  the  place  of  pattern;  nature  is  made 


to  play  the  part  of  art.  Forced  thus  to  serve  in 
place  of  her  convention,  she  is  out  of  place.  No 
design  so  conceived  can  be  truly  beautiful. 

Ugly,  too,  but  in  another  way,  are  patterns  de- 
vised by  those  who  give  no  thought  to  the  purpose 
of  the  object  decorated.  Overelaboration  snares 
their  feet.  Forms  humble  in  themselves  stand  in 
the  sham  glory  of  exuberant  design,  while  dignity 
and  restraint  are  unthought  of  in  the  crude  hatch- 
ings of  cheap  metal  castings,  or  the  bizarre  decora- 
tions of  the  enthusiast  armed  with  chip-carving 
knife  or  pyrographic  pen.  Too  few  designers  see 
ugliness  and  overdecoration  as  terms  synonymous. 

But  beauty,  we  have  premised,  is  not  to  be 
summoned  at  command.  Besides  adherence  to  the 
principles  given,  a  design  to  be  beautiful  requires 
something  more.  To  be  beautiful  it  must  have 
both  interest  and  variety.  Interest  depends  upon 
movement,  and  he  who  would  manage  line  success- 
fully must  know  what  makes  for  that  rhythm  which 
shall  lead  the  eye  from  part  to  part,  yet  keep  it 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  pattern.  Variety  arises 
from  consistent  differences  in  lines  and  forms. 
The  stereotyped  and  uniform  leads  to  common- 
place. There  must  throughout  the  beautiful 
pattern  be  nice  differences  in  proportion  that  the  . 
searching  eye  is  ever  charmed  with  the  skilful  way 
in  which  each  curve  has  been  varied  and  each  space 
made  different  from  its  neighbor. 

Besides   interest   and  variety,   beauty  demands 
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unity.  Most  difficult  of  all  attributes  to  define,  il  is 
first  nt  all  to  make  it>  absence  felt.  L'nitv  requires 
likeness  and  harmony  of  relation,  yet  it  does  not 
stand  for  uniformity.  It  calls  for  resemblance  in 
parts,  yet  demands  in  them  variety.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  eai  li  design  from  the  character  of  the  main 
motive  and  protests  whenever  motives  foreign  to 
one  another  are  woven  into  the  same  pattern. 
Beauty  also  demands  strength.  No  pattern  can  be 
called  beautiful  which  lacks  decision.  The  weak 
line  is  an  ugly  line,  and  the  uncertain  scroll  and 
fiberless  figure  mark  the  unskilled  hand  of  the  tyro. 

Thus  there  rises  from  the  search  for  beaut}-  that 
which  we  call  the  designer's  dilemma.  Strength 
and  simplicity  the  artist  must  seek,  but  these  lead  to 
emptinc--.  Interest  he  must  have,  but  every  line 
that  adds  to  it  increases  complexity.  In  the  degree 
in  which  he  possesses  a  sense  of  balance,  he  will 
escape  the  dangers  of  the  stiff  and  formal  design 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  weak  and  complex  pattern 
on  the  other. 

Last  of  all,  it  should  be  added,  there  is  one 
element  unteachable  which  must  enter  into  every 
pattern.  We  call  it  imagination.  Without  it  the 
work  of  the  most  faithful  student  of  design  will 
always  remain  tame  and  commonplace.  It  is  the 
spice  which  flavors  all  pattern.  It  i>  the  insight 
which  leads  the  possessor  to  make  new  com- 
binations out  nf  old,  the  vision  sense  which  permits 


the  Malik  and  untouched  form  before  him  to  take 
mi  pattern  after  pattern  as  he  reviews  its  possi- 
bilities before  his  mental  eye.  Rules  in  number 
have  been  rehearsed  in  the  foregoing,  but  beauty 
does  not  rise  in  response  to  rule,  nor  can  one 
through  printed  page  tell  the  designer  who  lacks  it 
how  in  his  decoration  he  may  display  that  in- 
genious fancy,  that  quaint  conceit  of  form,  that 
playful  yet  knowing  use  of  line,  of  mass  and  color, 
we  know  as  imagination. 

"The  MacWhirter  Sketch  Book"  (J.  P.  Lip- 
pincott  Company)  presents  a  series  of  reproductions 

of  -ketches  in  color  and  pencil  from  the  sketch 
bunks  i  if  John  MacWhirter,  R.  A.,  designed  to 
assisl  the  student  of  landscape  painting  in  water 
color.  Twenty-four  sketches  are  reproduced  in 
colors  ami  as  many  are  from  pencil  drawings.  The 
book  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Mai 
Whirter's  treatise  for  beginners,  "Landscape  Paint- 
ing in  Water  Colors."  An  introduction  is  con- 
tributed by  Edwin  Bale. 

Suggestions  for  work  in  the  older  medium  are 
supplied  by  Alfred  East,  A.  R.  A.,  whose  contri- 
butions to  this  magazine  are  known  to  its  readers 
in  "The  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  Color" 
(Cassell  and  Company,  Limited).  The  book  car- 
ries nine  illustrations  reproduced  in  colors,  twenty 
in  half  tmie  and  thirteen  from  pencil  sketches,  etc. 
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HE     LANDSCAPE     PAINTINGS 
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There  are  broadly  two  divisions  into 
which  the  whole  of  landscape  painting  can  be 
separated  ;  into  one  comes  all  work  that  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  facts  of  nature,  into  the 
other  those  pictorial  exercises  which  deal  with 
poetic  abstractions  and  subordinate  actualities  to 
large  and  generalised  effect.  The  purely  realistic- 
landscape  depends  for  its  popularity  upon  strict 
realisation  of  little  things,  upon  minute  care  and 
truth  in  the  representation  of  details,  and  it 
demands  from  the  artist  not  only  much  close- 
ness of  observation  but  also  a  high  degree  of 
executive  skill.  At  its  worst  it  is  unpoetic  and 
matter-of-fact,  merely  a  plain  statement  of  what 
is  obvious  ;  and  it  excites  no  emotion  save  that 
of  surprise  at  the  patience  of  the  painter  who 
can  bore  into  a  mass  of  trivialities  and  record 
them    with    absolute    fidelity.       It    teaches    little 


and     suggests     nothing  ;     it     is     uninspired     and 
uninspiring. 

At  its  best,  however,  it  can  be  very  definitely 
interesting,  for  it  is  capable  of  being  treated  with 
exquisite  sympathy  and  with  a  true  regard  for  the 
dainty  charm  of  nature.  In  the  canvases  of  Sir 
John  Millais,  for  instance,  the  representation  of 
fact  was  carried  to  something  like  perfection.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  power  of  vision  which  enabled 
him  to  see  things  in  exactly  their  right  relation, 
and  he  had  consummate  technical  capacity,  by  the 
use  of  which  he  could  reproduce  in  a  masterly 
fashion  whatever  he  saw.  Nature's  fantasy,  her 
largeness  of  suggestion,  and  her  romantic  self- 
revelation,  were  in  a  sense  incomprehensible  to 
him  ;  he  understood  her  only  when  she  showed 
herself  without  disguise,  when  she  ceased  to  be 
elusive  and  sat  simply  and  frankly  for  her  portrait. 
But  no  portrait  painter  ever  set  down  with  more 
sincere  truth  all  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
his  sitter's  features,  or  produced  more  convincingly 
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lible  and  honest  likeness.  Realistic  land- 
scape of  this  sort,  and  handled  by  such  an  artist, 

oever  be  passed  b)  as  unimportant;   it  has, 

and  must  always  have,  a  right  to  the  most  serious 

tion. 

Yet    to    the    imaginative    man    the    landscape 

painting  which   con  :erns   its  It"  less  with   detailed 

reality  and   more   with   the   larger   truths   makes   a 

Muring    appeal.       The    painter    who    has    a 

dge  ol  fai  is.  but  uses  them  only  so  far  as 
they  will  help  him  to  complete  his  mental  impres- 
sion of  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  is  better  able  to 
satisfy  the  student  of  great  abstractions.  Turner 
seems  to  many  people  more  unquestionably  a 
master  than  Miliars,  not,  perhaps,  because  his 
observation  of  little  things  was  more  accurate, 
but  because  he  thought  more  about  the  largeness 
and  dignity  of  nature  and  less  about  her  incidental 
details.  Sin  appeared  to  him  habitually  as  a  kind 
of  vision,  exquisite,  imposing,  sometimes  terrible, 
as  a  goddess  to  worship,  not  as  a  merely  agreeable 
companion  with  whom  an  autumn  afternoon  or  a 


summer  evening  could  be  pleasantly  lounged  away. 
Even  Corot,  though  he  fell  far  short  of  Turner  in 
artistic  intelligence  and  had  nothing  like  his  power 
of  perceiving  what  were  the  possibilities  of  nature 
study,  could  rise  on  occasions  far  above  the 
commonplaces  of  detail  into  dainty  suggestion. 
If  Turner's  mental  image  took  on  the  form  of  a 
goddess  that  of  Corot  was  visualised  as  a  nymph, 
graceful  and  alluring,  but  still  too  remote  for 
harmless  intimacies. 

The  artist  to  whom  this  aloofness  of  nature 
seems  so  evident  admires  her  instinctively  from 
afar  off,  and  never  seeks  to  come  too  near  to  her 
for  fear  that  he  might  by  closer  contact  destroy  an 
impression  that  he  values.  He  understands  that 
his  affections  are  fixed  upon  a  being  that  is,  and 
must  be,  out  of  his  reach,  and  that  if  this  being 
were  brought  to  his  own  fireside  the  glamour  of 
distance  would  be  gone.  He  might  even  find  that 
in  possessing  the  object  of  his  adoration  he  had 
lost  for  ever  the  power  to  see  anything  in  her  that 
would  be  either  inspiring  or  satisfying      So  in  his 
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work  he  cultivates  the  habit  of  regarding  nature 
with  a  certain  impersonal  affection  which  does  not 
descend  to  particulars  and  is  frankly  worship  of 
an  ideal.  The  only  danger  is  that  he  may  carry 
this  love  of  an  ideal  into  a  pure  convention,  that 
he  may  get  so  far  away  from  his  goddess  that  he 
to  see  her  at  all,  but  against  this  danger  the 
really  intelligent  man  will  guard  himself  carefully, 
lest  he  fall  into  it  unawares. 

This  then  is  necessary  for  the  painter  of  imagina- 
tive landscape,  that  he  should  be  a  nature  lover, 
that  he  should  know  and  understand  her  ways,  and 
that  he  should  at  no  time  allow  himself  to  fall  out 
of  the  train  of  her  immediate  followers,  but  that 
he  should  beware  of  approaching  her  in  any  spirit 
but  that  of  purely  platonic  affection.  If  he  wants 
proof  of  this  necessity,  he  need  only  look  round 
within  the  bounds  of  the  profession  he  follows  ;  he 
will  find  many  warnings  in  the  mistakes  of  his 
fellow  artists,  in  the  dull,  unthinking  realism  of 
this  artist,  in  the  extravagant  and  incredible  fantasy 
of  that  one  whose  dreams  have  run  beyond  all 
reason  into  a  convention  which  is  so  unreal  that  it 
has  ceased  to  be  anything  but  ridiculous.     But  he 


will  find,  also,  that  quite  a  considerable  group  of 
sane  workers  are  setting  him  a  sound  example  of 
thoughtful  effort  to  present  nature  in  her  best  array 
of  ideal  graces  and  under  aspects  which  enhance 
without  exaggeration  her  greatest  charms. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  existence  now  a  very  notable 
school  of  painters  who  have  found  a  thoroughly 
correct  middle  course  between  the  bombast  of 
what  was  once  called  imaginative  landscape  and 
the  crude  reality  which  results  from  visual  accuracy 
undirected  by  taste,  who  have  learned  to  under- 
stand the  sentiment  of  nature  and  at  the  same 
time  to  eliminate  from  their  work  everything  which 
might  clash  -with  this  sentiment  or  diminish  its- 
pictorial  value.  These  men  work  in  a  spirit  of 
wholesome  romanticism,  seeing  rightly  what  are  the 
poetic  possibilities  of  the  subjects  they  prefer  and 
expressing  by  well  controlled  technical  devices  con- 
vii  tions  which  are  based  upon  fundamental  artistic 
principles.  The  school  is  modern  in  feeling  and 
progressive  in  practice,  but  its  modernity  is  whole- 
some ami  its  progressiveness  has  no  "new  art" 
taint:  it  is  a  school  which  respects  traditions  without 
being  enslaved   by  them,  and   yet  is  fully  in  touch 
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with  the   intellectual  developments  of  the   present 
day. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  members  of  this 
school  Mr.  Grosvenor  Thomas  takes  a  position  that 
is  indisputable.  He  is  a  romanticist  painter  in  the 
•  the  term,  ami  in  his  work  he  observes 
admirably  those  principles  which  have  guided  in 
the  past  the  better  exponents  of  imaginative  land- 
scape painting.  Plain  and  simple  realism  he 
avoids;  the  recording  of  every  -day  tacts  he  never 
attempts,  anil  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  interested 
in  those  minor  details  which  are.  so  to  speak,  the 
embroidery  on  nature's  robes.  He  has  a  larger 
aim.  an  intention  to  express  the  sentiment  of  his 
subjects  by  showing  their  decorative  capabilities 
and  by  presenting  broadly  and  simply  those  aspects 
of  them  which  are  most  susceptible  of  rhythmical 
arrangement,  and  which  lend  themselves  best  to 
studied  design.  If  any  comparison  were  needed 
n  him  and  his  predecessors  it  would  pro- 
bably be  most  correct  to  speak  of  him  as  a  follower 
of  Corot,  for  he  has  learned  some- 
thing from  the  French  romanticist 
master.  But  what  he  owes  to 
Corot  is  very  far  from  being  the 
i  part  of  his  equipment;  it 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
certain  elegant  facility  in  the  put- 
ting together  of  the  component 
parts  of  his  pictorial  scheme.  What 
is  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
in  his  pictures  comes  from  Mr. 
Thomas  himself. 

ll«    is  first  ot  all  a  decorator,  who 
and  finds  in  landscapes  which 
are   frankly    natural   special   oppor- 
tunities lor  carrying  to  completion 
•  i  logil  About  the  pattern 

h  ot  his  pictures  he  greatly 

lie  adjusts  lini  i 
and  masses  and  harmonises  forms, 
and  he  plans    his    colour   with    the 

■  i  onsideration  for  its  balance 
not  only  of  area  but  also  of  degree. 
As  a  i  onsequence,  his  work  has 
definitely  the  charm  of  suavity 
and  reticence  and  is  attractive 
both  in  its  grace  and  its  repose  : 
it  bears  the  stamp  of  scholarly 
l  onsideration    and    matured    i  : 

■■    traint 
has    masti 
that   most    perplexing    of    artistic' 

problems,   how    to   use  hi 
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so    as    to    keep    the    uncssentials    from    becoming 
obtrusive. 

As  examples  of  this  restraint,  such  pictures  as 
Evening,  The  Road  to  Chag/ord,  On  the  Onse,  and 
Cluden  Waters,  are  of  particular  importance.  In 
them  everything  is  subordinated  to  the  main 
design,  to  the  expression  of  a  large  idea  of  nature, 
and  to  the  broad  statement  of  a  decorative  inten- 
tion. The  same  spirit  is  evident  in  more  compli- 
cated motives  like  The  Hirer,  and  Ra-ey's  Mill  : 
they  are  carried  further  and  they  have  less  simpli- 
city of  arrangement,  but  the  placing  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  composition  is  quite  as 
deliberate,  and  the  absence  of  any  jarring  or  rest- 
less note  is  equally  perceptible.  When  he  goes 
further  still  into  work  of  a  more  realistic  type,  and 
deals  with  such  definite  facts  as  he  has  set  down  in 
A  Devonshire  Cottage,  Cluden  Mill,  and  Houghton 
Mill,  he  remains  still  true  to  the  principles  which 
govern  his  entire  practice.  In  these  last  pictures 
he  has  filled  in  his  pattern  more  elaborately  :  h : 
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has  added  more  explanatory  touches  and  has  made 
uk  ire   concessions    to    the    popular    demand    for 
actuality,  but  his  love  of  studied  design  has  kept 
him    just    as    surely    from 
obviousness  and  from  the 
bald  commonplaces  of  the 
unthinking  and  uninspired 
painter. 

If,  however,  his  art  owes 
much  of  its  persuasiveness 
to  his  decorative  sense,  it 
owes  hardly  less  to  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  subtleties 
of  romanticism.  He  pos- 
sesses an  ample  measure  of 
that  romantic  sentiment  so 
characteristic  of  the  Scot- 
tish school  to  which  he 
belongs  by  association, 
though  not  by  birth.  A 
self-taught  painter,  trained 
in  no  school,  and  developed 
under  no  guidance  save 
that  of  his  own  intelligence, 
he  gathered  his  knowledge 
of  art  when  and  where  he 
could.  He  has  studied 
Corot  and  Daubigny  and 
the  other  Barbizon  masters  ; 
he  has  looked  long  ami 
i  loselyat  the  modern  Dutch 
painters,  but  he  has  found 
in  the  earnestness  and  ster- 
ling sincerity  of  Scottish 
painting  the  best  model  for 


his  own  practice.  During 
the  time  he  spent  in  Scot- 
land he  fell  under  the  spell 
of  the  art  which  has  grown 
up  in  that  country  during 
the  last  hundred  years  or 
so,  and  to  its  traditions  he 
has  remained  more  or  less 
faithful  ever  since. 

Yet   in   responding   thus 
readily  to  the  influence  of 
his  surroundings  he  has  not 
surrendered  his    liberty  to 
think  for  himself,   and  he 
has  certainly  not  sacrificed 
his  individuality.  The  senti- 
ment of  his  work  is  Scottish 
but  with  a  difference,  and 
for  that  difference  his  per- 
sonal  preferences   are    accountable.      His    colour 
sense  is  purely  his  own,  his  instinct  for  choice  of 
subject  is  natural  to  him,  and  even  his  romanticism, 
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Scottish  though  it  may  be  in  its  origin,  is  now 
modified  into  something  which  expresses  a  good 
deal  more  than  his  belief  in  the  creed  of  a 
particular  group  of  artists.  He  looks  at  nature 
with  independent  vision,  with  a  desire  to  under- 
stand her  himself  rather  than  with  the  wish  to  see 
in  her  only  what  others  have  already  discovered. 
The  strength  of  his  art  is  that  which  comes  from  a 

-  and  in. i-i  uline  personality,  but  a  personality 
of  which  the  robustness  is 
at  all  times  restrained  by  a 

jreat  aesthetic  prin- 

more    than 

ordinary  tenderness  of 

Mr.  Grosvenor  Thomas 

■  bi  '1'  scribed  as  an 

artist  who  has  sought  in 

directions  the  materials  he 

[uipment 

but  whi 

combining  these  materials 
so  judiciously  that  he  has 
th  thi  m  something 
that  seem--  to  be  wholly 
original     and    peculiar    to 

Many  othi 
have      had      opportunities 
quite  a  quiring 

lUt    few    have 

such  advanl 

W.  K.  \\  . 
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AN  AMERICAN 
PORTRAIT- 
PAINTER, 

WILTON      LOCK- 
WOOD. 

It  was  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  in  the  spring  of 
1904,  that  the  work  of 
Wilton  Lockwood  received 
its  first  important  notice 
in  the  exhibition  of  six 
characteristic  examples. 
These  six  paintings  did 
not  fail  of  instant  atten- 
tion ;  the  power  that  was 
behind  them  was  unques- 
tioned, but,  as  is  inevitable 

.KO^\E^•OR    THOMA-  .   ,  j        -j     J 

with  any  decided  venture 
into  untried  fields,  they 
received  their  natural  quota  of  suspicion  as  to 
their  depth  of  sincerity.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  we  see  him  meet  with  unqualified  suc- 
cess, observing  that  his  misty  enveloppe  was  not 
of  an  ephemeral  and  superficial  nature,  that  it 
was  not  a  manner  or  a  trick  but  that  it  had 
been  evolved  as  a  serious  means  of  expression. 
That  it  served  his  purpose  adequately,  the  critics 
were  ready  to   concede  and    with  the  admission 
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that  it  had  not  been  employed  as  a  cloak  for 
shirking. 

The  same  year  saw  paintings  by  Lockwood  in 
the  "  Secession  "  exhibition  at  Munich,  and  in  the 
triennial  exhibition  of  the  "  Grosse  Berliner  Kunst- 
Ausstellung  "  of  the  German  capital.  In  both  places 
the  appearance  upon  the  arena  of  a  vigorous, 
original  and,  at  the  same  time,  subtle  painter,  was 
hailed  with  unreserved  enthusiasm.  The  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Lockwood,  shown  in  Berlin,  was  regarded 
as  being  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  art. 

It  had  been  a  hard  road — ten  years,  chiefly  spent 
in  Paris,  of  incessant  labour  under  the  direction  of 
eminent  European  masters.  Then  came  the  desire 
to  follow  up  this  foreign  success  by  a  career  in  the 
artist's  native  country.  Accordingly,  after  duly  con- 
sidering what,  to  him,  would  be  the  most  congenial 
surroundingsinhis  mother  country,  hedecided  finally 
to  locate  in  Boston  ;  and  it  was  in  Boston  the  year 
following  his  triple  success  abroad  that  he  set  the 
critics  agog  by  his  exhibition  at  the  St.  Botolph 
Club,  styled,  according  to  the  catalogue,  A  Collection 
of  Portraits,  Studies,  and  Notes.  This  epoch-making 
display  was  arranged  to  remain  for  a  two-weeks' 
showing,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  enthusiastic 
reception,  was  continued  for  another  week.  Every- 
where "  the  new  man  "  was  the  talk  of  the  hour. 
Viewed  askance  by  the  conservatives,  wildly  ac- 
claimed by  that  certain  element  which  is  constantly 
in  search  for  sensation,  honestly  admired  by  dis- 
criminating, thoughtful  judges,  he  nevertheless  was 
candidly  acknowledged  by  all  as  an  innovator,  a 
man  of  marked  ability,  and  one  who  was  striking 
a  decidedly  personal  note. 

After  this  exhibition,  one  appearance  in  a  notable 
gathering  succeeded  another ;  the  genius  of  the 
man  began  to  find  its  proper  level  until,  some 
twelve  months  later,  Mr.  Lockwood  received  for 
The  I'iolinist  an  honourable  mention  at  the  Car- 
negie Gallery  at  Pittsburg  ;  and  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia  he 
was  awarded  a  Temple  gold  medal  for  the  same 
painting,  which  is  now  at  Skibo  Castle,  Scotland. 

The  painting  so  honoured  was  a  remarkably 
sincere  character  interpretation  of  the  virtuoso, 
Otto  Roth.  That  it  is  an  adequate  likeness,  the 
best  critics  agree,  but  it  is  far  more  than  a  super- 
ficial likeness.  It  is  straightforward  and  refined. 
It  is  a  worthy  description  of  the  man,  but  the  man 
at  his  truest  and  best — as  the  musician. 

Of  Mr.  Lockwood's  portrait  examples,  the  one 
of  ex- President  Cleveland  is  a  frankly  meritorious 
work.  It  is  a  scholarly  rendition  expressing  sym- 
pathy of  thought  and  feeling  between  subject  and 


artist.  Executed  on  the  regulation  coarse-webbed 
canvas,  it  defines  a  certain  confidence  and  eager 
directness  of  brushwork  which  command  unquali- 
fied attention.  It  represents  Mr.  Cleveland,  not  as 
the  chief  magistrate  of  his  country,  but  Mr.  Cleve- 
land as  the  retired  citizen,  the  scholar  and  thinker. 
And,  for  a  convincing  understanding  of  the  sitter, 
the  portrait  of  John  La  Farge,  Mr.  Lockwood's  old 
master,  is  notable.  Nothing  but  the  warmest 
affection  could  inspire  such  a  work,  containing  as 
it  does  the  impress  of  the  sensitive,  penetrating  and 
alert  characteristics  of  La  Farge  himself. 

Another    justly   notable    work    is    the    spirited 
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portrait    of  Frank  Stabury  as  master  of  the  hunt, 
which  was  executed  within  the  space  of  four  days 
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for  the  Myopia  Country  Club. 
Dressed  in  the  regalia  of  the 
club,  the  horn,  which  is  the 
badge  of  office,  protruding  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket  the  man 
as  a  sportsman  is  conscientiously 
portrayed.  For  dash,  for  sound- 
ness of  understanding  and  fluency 
of  brushwork,  this  achievement 
is  perhaps  second  to  none  of 
Mr.  Lockwood's  works.  Mr. 
Cassatt  is  represented  as  a  man 
of  affairs,  a  man  whose  interests 
are  objective,  rather  than  subjec- 
tive. Standing  with  one  hand 
in  his  pocket,  the  other  holding 
a  whip,  his  hat  and  gloves,  the 
figure  imparts  a  striking  impres- 
siveness  of  appearance  against 
its  softly  harmonious  ground. 

If  it  be  urged  that  Lock  wood 
is  a  colourist  pre-eminently, 
attention  should  be  called  to  his 
marvellous  refinement  and  beauty 
of  line,  when  considered  wholly 
from  the  standpoint  of  pure  grace. 
Seethe  subtle  juxtaposition  of  lines 
in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sweetser. 
It  is  poetic,  it  is  musical — it  is 
all  that  dignity  and  subordination 
demand  in  the  psychology  of  art 
At  once  an  idealist  and  an 
impressionist,  the  temper  of 
Wilton  Lockwood  is  most  pro- 
fitably seen  through  the  mirror 
of  his  works,  where  we  may 
discover  him  at  times  elusive, 
delicate  at  others,  and  again 
virulent  and  even  dramatic.  His 
freshness  of  invention  shows 
itself  in  the  delightful  spontaneity 
with  which  he  approaches  each 
new  subject. 

Apart  from  the  honours  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  having 
fallen  to  this  talented  painter,  he 
was  awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the 
Paris  Kxposition  of  1900,  another 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
of  1901,  and  still  another  at  St. 
Louis,  1904.  He  is  an  associate 
of  the  National  Academy,  a 
member  of  the 'Society  of  American  Artists,  as  well  of 
the  I  lopley  Society  of  Boston.     M.  I.  G.  Oliver. 
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HE  SEVENTH  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION  OF  ART 
AT   VENICE,  1907. 


The  exhibition  of  modern  art  now  being  held  in 
Venice  is  generally  considered  the  best,  both  for 
quality  of  work  exhibited  and  for  sales  effected,  of 
the  whole  series.  The  foreign  sections  especially 
are  this  year  admirable  in  selection  and  arrange- 
ment ;  but  I  can  also  note  considerable  advance 
all  round  upon  the  exhibition  I  visited  in  1905. 
Venice  herself,  for  centuries  a  world-centre,  first 
of  commerce  then  of  art, 
then  later  of  pleasure,  i> 
the  ideal  location  for  such 
an  international  exhibi- 
tion, and  in  Sgr.  Frade- 
letto,  with  his  untiring 
energy  and  sound  judg- 
ment, she  has  found  a  no 
less  ideal  director. 

My  subject  here  is 
extensive  and  my  space 
limited,  so  I  come  at 
once  to  the  Sala  Centrale, 
whose  walls  are  entirely 
devoted  to  the  decorative 
panels  of  Aristide  Sartorio. 
The  artist  has  sought  here 
"to  illustrate,  with  the 
myths  of  classical  anti- 
quity, the  poem  of  human 
life,"  and  it  has  taken  him  Venice  exhibition 


two  pages  in  close  type  of 
the  catalogue,  with  the  aid 
of  "  four  hendecasyllabic 
legends  "  to  explain  to  us 
what  it  is  all  about.  As 
decoration  these  figures  in 
monochrome — dark  green 
and  brown  and  black — 
have  great  merit,  but  do 
not  entirely  harmonise 
with  the  room  ;  and  again, 
they  are  terribly  uneasy  ; 
whether  nude  or  draped, 
whether  they  treat  of 
human  passion  or  the 
silence  of  the  tomb,  they 
are  alike  restless,  per- 
turbed, destitute  of  any 
sense  of  repose,  which 
surely  sometimes  belongs 
to  their  theme.  The 
colour  scheme,  however,  is  pleasing  and  perfectly 
under  control,  the  drawing  of  the  nudes  —  in 
which  I  venture  to  trace  something  of  Leighton's 
influence  —  exquisitely  delicate,  delightfully  vi- 
vacious. 

Having  studied  Sartorio's  paintings  we  may 
glance  at  the  sculpture  in  this  room,  where  we  shall 
find,  with  Auguste  Rodin's  Penseur,  a  Fecondite  of 
the  Belgian  Meunier  (the  last  work  before  his 
death)  ;  and  here,  too,  Max  Klinger  has  an 
upright  female  figure,  Baigneuse,  where  the  sin- 
cerity  of  the  modelling,  the  solidity  and  power  of 
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the  treatment  contrasts  with  a  subject  which  is  so 
(jften  a  synonym  for  superficiality. 

The  Norwegian  room  need  not  detain  us  and  we 
may  make  our  next  halt  at  the  Austrian  Sala. 
Here,  in  place  of  the  gold  of  two  years  ago,  white 
is  the  keynote  of  the  decoration,  for  which  the 
Hagenbund  of  Vienna  is  responsible.  The  effect 
is  cool  and  fresh,  and  ample  space  is  given  for  the 
pictures  :  but  these  are  frequently  more  like  studies 
than  finished  works.  I  do  not  speak  of  Walter 
Hampel's  clever  Dwarf 
and  Woman,  where  the 
influence  of  his  ma  ter, 
Mackart,  appears;  nor  of 
August  Roth's  Autumn; 
but  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  paintings  ol  Pn 
of  Uprka  or  Jan  Stursa, 
whose  young  girl  inbn 

rti,  has  the  faults 
of  the  beginner  —  over 
elaboration  of  detail  and 
complete  lack  of  ensemble  ? 
The  majolica  by  Powolny 
is  very  attnu  tive. 

In  the  French  room  we 
at    once    pirk    out 
paintings    of    real     merit, 
sui  li  as  Besnard's  portrait 
of  M.  J:  I  rem  h 

Ambassador     in      Italy ; 
Carolus-Duran's  male  por-  e  exhibition 


trait  ;  and,  still  more.  J.  P. 
Laurens'  Portrait  de  mes 
Pan/its.  But  the  artist 
who  really  shines  in  this 
room  is  Blanche,  whose 
Venetian  Glass  was  one 
of  the  successes  of  the 
last  Exhibition.  Here  he 
has  a  lady  in  travelling 
dress — La  Voyageuse ;  an 
English  portrait  (Mrs. 
Montgomery  Lang),  and, 
above  all,  his  delightful 
Cherubino,  where  the  tech- 
nique (especially  in  the 
hands)  is  as  easy  and 
almost  as  brilliant  as  that 
of  a  Sargent.  Curiously 
enough  the  nudes  are  the 
weakest  part  in  the  French 
room.  How  entirely  con- 
ventional is  Fantin-Latour's 
Eve ;  and  when  even  Carolus-Duran  paints  a  lady 
with  bright  red  hair,  upon  a  still  brighter  crimson 
plush  divan,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  (under  one's 
breath,  before  such  a  known  master)  whether  flesh 
is  not,  in  its  way,  as  recipient  of  surrounding  colour 
as  a  mirror,  and  whether  it  is  conceivable  that 
this  young  person,  unless  she  had  been  carefully 
enamelled  all  over  before  posing,  could  lie  amid 
such  glowing  surroundings  without  some  resultant 
reflections  being  apparent  in  her  flesh  tints? 
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The  Swedish  room  is  one  of  the  win  best  in 
the  whole  exhibition.  Here  we  have  Zorn  in  his 
wonderful plein-air  studies  :  we  have  Carl  Larsson, 
whose  Martina  is  included  among  our  illustrations  ; 
we  have  the  northern  fauna,  the  birds  and  seals  of 
Axel  Sjoberg,  and.  above  all.  we  have  the  work  of 
that  wonderful  colourist,  Anna  Boberg.  Anna 
Boberg  has  here  twent)  one  paintings,  among  which 
I  should  specially  mention  The  Modern  Vikings,  ol 
which  an  illustration  is  given  (p.  274),  The  Mysterious 
Moment  between  Day  and  Night,  and  the  Cemetery, 
which  seems  a  rendering  into  colour  of  that  scene 
from  Ossian,  which  Goethe  has  described  "the 
farthest  Thule,  where  we  wandered  over  grey, 
endless  moors  among  moss-covered  tombs,  while 
a  terrible  wind  stirred  the  grass,  and  a  heavy 
clouded  sky  lowered  upon  us,"  and  where,  in 
the  dim  moonlight,  departed  heroes  and  love-lorn 
maidens   seemed    to    hover   over   the    wind-swept 


graves.  With. Zorn,  however,  we  seem  to  recover 
touch  with  actuality,  but  actuality  in  another  way 
idealized  :  he  is  the  magician  who  reveals  to  us 
mysteries  of  light  and  form  which  were  unknown  to 
us,  though  always  within  our  reach.  His  Ruisseaux 
here  recalls  the  Reflets  of  the  last  exhibition  ;  like- 
that,  it  is  a  study  of  the  reflections  of  water  as 
affecting  and  affected  by  a  nude  figure  in  move- 
ment. In  another  nude  the  artist  has  studied  the 
contrast  (which  often  occupied  that  Venetian  master 
of  colour,  G.  B.  Tiepolo)  of  the  golden  white  of 
flesh  with  the  dead  white  of  drapery.  His  Rive  de 
Printemps  is  a  really  idyllic  vision  of  a  fair-haired 
girl,  bathed  in  sunlight,  moving  across  a  scene  in 
which  we  seem  to  feel  the  stir  of  the  summer  wind 
upon  some  northern  coast. 

Equal  in  interest  to  the  Swedish  Room  is  the 
English,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  opinion  of 
the  Venetians  themselves  placing  these  two  rooms 
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at  the  front  of  the  foreign  sections.  Both  have 
individual  character,  and  in  both  the  work  has  been 
very  carefully  selected.  To  reach  the  English  room 
from  the  Swedish  we  have  to  traverse  the  German 
sections,  two  rooms  which,  though  they  include 
abundant  works  of  merit — I  might  instance  Otto 
Marcus's  brilliant  study  of  a  dancing  girl,  Miss 
Allen  (reproduced  in  The  Studio,  November,  1906), 
and  Philipp  Klein's  Before  the  Masked  Ball  (p.  272) 

have  not  the  distinctive  character  of  either  the 
room  we  have  just  left,  or  of  that  which  we  now 
enter. 

In  this  Sala  Inglese,  J.  Sargent's  six  magnificent 
portraits  arrest  our  attention  the  moment  we  enter. 
The  Lord  Ribblesdale  is  probably  one  of  the  finest 
portraits  he  has  ever  painted.  A  captiously  sartorial 
critic  might  perhaps  hint  that  the  noble  lord's 
clothes  seem  all  a  size  too  large.  But  no  such 
remark  could  be  applied 
to  the  three  -  quarter 
length  of  General  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton,  with  its 
indefinable  air  of  dis- 
tinction, or  to  the  seated 
portrait  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects. 
Next  to  Sargent,  Mr. 
John  Lavery  is  the  most 
fully  represented  of 
modern  Briti>h  artists. 
Among  his  five  paintings 
here  On  the  Rocks  and 
Chou  Bleu  (p.  275)  . 
I  found,  special  favour- 
ites among  visitors  to 
the  exhibition. 

in  character  as 
is  this  work  of  Sargent 
and    Laverj . 

space    could    not 
I  mnd    tor  a 
and  more  catholic  view 
of   in<  li    art 

—  espei  ia.ll)     ol     those 
whom  the 
critic   should  alwa 

to  watch  for  and 
Mr.    0 

exhibition  by  .1  brilliant 
study  of  A  Spanish 
Girl,    but    not    in     the 
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English  section  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Shannon.  We  may  be  grateful,  at  least,  for  a 
painting  by  Alfred  East,  London  by  Night,  which 
is  of  exceptional  interest,  since  it  is  quite  away 
from  his  usual  subjects  and  methods. 

For  the  decoration  of  the  English  section  Mr. 
Frank  Brangwyn  has  been  responsible,  and  his  four 
panels  keep  their  place  admirably  in  the  decorative 
scheme.  It  was,  however,  his  etchings  in  the  ad- 
joining black-and-white  room  (I  noted  especially 
his  Old  Houses  at  Ghent)  which  were  a  revelation 
to  me  of  his  powers  in  this  branch  of  art,  in  which 
he  is  well  supported  here  by  Alfred  East  and 
Joseph  Pennell. 

What,  it  may  be  now  asked,  are  the  modern 
Italians  showing  this  year,  for,  after  all,  their  own 
work  must  form  the  piece  de  resistance  of  these 
biennial  exhibitions  ?     There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
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(PAotv.   C.  Maya,    Venice) 


BY   ANNA    BOBERG 


CHOU    BLEU."      BY 
JOHN    LAVERY 


TJic    I  renice   Exhibition,    iqoj 


BY    A.     sARTORIO 

(Photo.  Giacomelli,  Venice) 
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pleasant  hut  overpowering,  and   by  too  assertive  remi- 
niscences." 

Our  survey  must  here  he  a  rapid  one,  and,  taking 
first  the  Sala  di  Roma,  we  find  ourselves  before  Coleman's 
and  Onorato  Carlandi's  Roman  landscapes,  the  hitter's 
Sur  le  rivage  d'Ostia  being  very  admirable  in  its  reserve 
and  sense  of  values.  Mancini's  wonderful  portraits, 
always  vivacious  and  full  of  colour,  Noci's  charming 
pastel  of  a  nude  figure,  a  decorative  triptych  (Horses 
of  /he  Sun)  by  De  Karolis — all  these  are  to  be  noted. 
Battaglia,  who  figured  well  in  the  last  exhibition,  has 
here  a  study  of  a  country  girl,  and  Camillo  Innocenti  a 
charming  work  La  Toilette  (p.  273). 

In  the  Piedmontese  Room  I  noted  especially  the  work 
of  Giacomo  Grossi,  but  the  Sala  Lombarda  arrested  my 
attention,  because  here  is  a  school  which  has  in  it  the 
elements  of  progress.  Carcano,  who  has  two  paintings 
iurc.    is    a    known    figure   among   the    Milanese  :    and    I 


•'martina"      (Photo.  C.  Naya,  Venice)      by  carl  larsson 


The    I  'cnicc   Exhibition,    igoy 


"  SAND-CARRIERS  " 


RY    FRANCESCO   Gil  'II 


would  point  out  a  clever  painting  by  Emilio  Gola, 
Beside  the  Wharf,  as  well  as  Borsa's  Winter 
Evening. 

Passing  through  the  Sala  Emiliana,  with  Majani's 
charming  moonlight  study  Le  hameau  dort,  and 
Scattola's  Assist,  we  come,  in  the  Sala  Toscana,  to 
the  art  of  modern  Florence  Here  Luigi  Gioli 
comes  heli ire  us  with  his  Volierra  Fair  and  his 
clever  study  of  horses  in  the  Pisan  plain  treading 
out  the  corn.  Here,  too,  are  Nomellini's  Love  and 
Leaves  (p.  273),  Francesco  Gioli's  Sand-Carriers 
(above);  and  near  it  is  a  sunset,  very  good  in 
colour,  and  a  group  of  naked  children  dancing  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  strand,  which  he  calls   Youth. 

In  the  South  Italian  room  Ue  Maria  Bergler's 
studies  of  Taormina  (the  smaller  are  here  the  best) 
and  Violt  are  to  he  noted,  with  the  work  of  De 
Sanctis  and  Tafuri.  And  now  we  come  to  the 
Venetians  themselves.  DalF  Oca  Bianca  and  De 
Blaas  have  wandered  off  into  the  South  Italian 
room— the  latter  almost  too  smooth  and  sunt  in 
his  Girls  of  Campalto,  the  former  full  of  piquancy 
and  vivacity  in  his  Civet!,. 

In  the  first  Venetian  Room  Laurenti  figures 
largely  with  eighteen  canvases.  The  most  attractive 
to  me  is  his  Ritorno,  a  girl  in  green  dress,  where 
the  whole  conception  seems  reminiscent  of  Palma 
\  1 1  chio.  Laurenti  is  no  longer  among  the  younger 
men  (he  was  born  in  1854),  but  is  a  fine  and  serious 
artist,  who  has  followed  his  art  into  other  branches, 
such  as  sculpture  and  even  architecture. 


In  the  next  Venetian  Room  (Sala  XXV.)  we 
shall  notice  the  work  of  the  three  Ciardi.  Beppo, 
the  younger  Ciardi,  has  here  a  canvas  full  of  light 
in  his  Sourires;  but  personally  I  find  myself  strongly 
attracted  by  Signorina  Emma  Ciardi's  Paroles 
Antiques,  where  the  terrace,  with  its  white  sculpture 
and  monumental  cypresses,  with  its  masked  figure 
from  the  Venice  of  Goldoni,  has  something  of  the 
indefinable  charm  of  the  great  Bocklin's  Todten 
Insel.  Here,  too,  that  excellent  Venetian  artist 
Vincenzo  de  Stefani,  who  figured  well  in  the  last 
exhibition,  has  two  paintings,  a  study  of  a  young 
girl  in  white  and  a  beautiful  sunset,  The  Evening 
Harmony.  Here,  too,  is  Milesi's  portrait  of  Giosul 
Carducci,  the  poet  whom  all  Italy  this  spring  has 
mourned  (p.  270)  :  and  here  Vizzotto,  in  his 
Sirenes,  gives  just  the  impression  of  a  "  burrasco  " — 
a  squall  such  as  sometimes  comes  up  at  short 
notice  on  these  lagoons;  while  Sormani  (Sur  le 
Mole)  has  a  quieter  scene  of  nightfall  at  Venice. 

Of  the  sculpture  in  these  Italian  rooms  I  need 
not  speak  at  any  length.  The  central  group  in  the 
Roman  Sala,  La  Vendange,  with  its  figures  of  men 
and  a  girl,  is  ambitious  and  sound  in  modelling. 
But  one  of  the  most  delightful  things  in  the  whole 
exhibition  is  a  little  bronze  of  a  dancing  girl, 
Printemps,  by  Rpsales.  This  gem  has  been  secured 
by  the  State  for  the  National  Gallery  at  Rome. 
Antonio  Ugo,  whose  group  of  a  peasant  mother 
and  child  (Maternife)  is  among  our  illustrations, 
(p.  278)  also  claims  notice.      Ugo  is  a  Sicilian,  and 
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Alfred  IVaterhouse,  R.A. 


Rops,    besides    the    Fault- 
less    figure     etchings      of 
Armand  Rassenfosse. 
Se  i  wyn   Brinton. 


"  MATF.RNITh  " 

among  present-day  Sicilian   sculptors  he  is  perhaps 
distinguished    by    the   greatest    endowment  of  real 
"  Modest  and  retiring,"  writes  Mr.  Sidney 
Churchill,   H.B.M.'s  Consul  at  Palermo,  who  has 
followed  Ugo's  work  with  keen  interest,  "very  little 
of  him  professionally.    His  studio  is  a  work- 
shop and  not  a  show-place  "     Ken  inly,  when  King 
Edward    VII.    was  at   Palermo,  His    Majesty  much 
admired  Ugo's  work,  and   ordered   that   one  of  his 
latest  productions  should  he  sent  to  Buckingham 
It   is   interesting   to   recall   that  Sicily  was 
bi   its  plastic  creations  in  earlj  a 
the    days    of    the     Roman    Empire 
medallists  ol  Catania  and  Siracusa  had   become 

I  Sala     Russa.  with    Scroll's    portrait    of    the- 

re/- Nicholas  II.,  in  thi    uniform  ol  the  Scots 
I   liavin's  multi  <  oloured  peasant  women, 
must  b  he  building,  and  out- 

f  ni  vinten    tin  th    B 
Profi     01    I  e  vai  rt.      The 
imbei  i  oloured  marbli    and  its 
[hi  i  us,  and  within  we  find  a 
ctiori  oi  the  modern  Belgian 

S<  hool.      It.  '  ooms  I   was  delighted  with 

a  triptych  in  water-i  olour,  Bruges  of  tin-  Old  Times, 
by  Ferdinand  Khnopfl  ;  and  found  near  him 
drawn  ,|  obliquity,  Feli(  ien 
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The  following  Canadian 
artists  have  formed  a  group 
to  be  known  as  t  he- 
Canadian  Art  Club: 
Homer  Watson,  R.C.A. 
(Doon),  Franklin  Brownell, 
R.C.A.  (Ottawa),  William 
Cruikshank,  R.C.A.  (To- 
ronto), Curtis  Williamson, 
R.C.A.  (Toronto),  Edmund 
Morris,  A. R.C.A. (Toronto), 
William  Smith,  A.  R.C.A. 
(St.  Thomas),  W.  E.  Atkin- 
son, A. R.C.A.  (Toronto), 
and  J.  Arch  Brown  (To- 
ronto). All  of  these  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Ontario 
Societj  of  Artists,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank, who  retains  his 
honorary  membership.  The 
club  will  have  associated  with  it  a  strong  group  of 
Montreal  painters,  and  also  representative  men  of 
London,  Glasgow,  and  New  York,  and  works  by 
certain  Canadian  artists  not  members  of  the  club 
will  be  invited.  The  first  exhibition  will  be  held 
towards  the  end  of  November.  The  object  of  the 
organisation  is  by  exhibiting  annually  a  good  selec- 
tion of  pictures  to  give  aclearer  idea  of  the  progress 
of  Canadian  art  than  is  possible  in  the  more  hete- 
n  igeneous  exhibitions. 


UY   ANTONIO   UGO 


A 


NOTE  ON  THE  WATER- 
COLOUR  SKETCHES  OF 
ALFRED   WATERHOUSE,   R.A. 


The  name  of  Alfred  Waterhouse  will  live  long 
in  the  history  of  English  architecture,  for  his 
professional  career,  which  terminated  about  three 
1 .11  before  his  death  in  1905,  was  crowded  with 
masterl)  achievements  which  definitely  assure  to 
him  a  posi'ion  among  the  foremost  architects  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate   all   the   monumental    buildings   which 

Imi into  existence  as  the  fruit  of  his  fertile 

genius.  Mam  luster,  where  he  commenced  prac- 
tise in  1 S53  ;  Liverpool,  where  he  was  born 
twenty  three    years     before    (his     family,     however. 


Alexandre   Struys 


appears  to  have  been  long  settled  in  Yorkshire 
previously)  ;  and  London,  whither  he  transferred 
his  practice  in  1S65  ;  these  and  many  other  towns 
and  places  all  possess  structures  which  testify  to 
his  indefatigable  zeal,  sound  judgment,  and 
resourcefulness  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
confronting  him.  Some  of  his  earlier  creations 
were,  it  is  true,  conceived  in  a  style  of  revived 
medievalism  which  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  younger  generation  of  architects  as  it  did  to  his 
contemporaries,  but  in  his  later  work  he  showed 
much  greater  independence  and  originality  of 
design  and  method. 

Besides  being  an  architect  of  unusual  calibre, 
howeveTj  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  also  gifted  in  a  high 
degree  with  those  qualities  which  go  to  the  making 
of  a  successful  painter. 
It  is  instructive  to  note 
that  even  in  boyhood  his 
thoughts  turned  to  painting 
as  a  future  profession,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  had 
not  the  parent  art  claimed 
the  principal  part  of  his 
energies  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he 
would  have  earned  as 
much  fame  as  a  painter 
as  he  did  as  an  architect. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  narrow- 
margin  of  leisure  which  his 
busy  career  left  him,  he 
found  time  to  pursue  the 
object  of  his  early  love, 
and  whenever  opportunities 
presented  themselves  de- 
voted himself  ardently  to 
landscape  painting  in  oils 
and  water-colours.  Some  of 
these  landscapes  made  their 
appearance  in  public  from 
time  to  time  at  various 
exhibitions,  and  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the 
water-colour  room  ;  but  the 
number  of  works  thus  ex- 
hibited were  few  compared 
with  the  entire  number  he 
executed.  The  three  ex- 
amples now  reproduced 
have  been  selected  from 
a  large  accumulation  of 
sketches  made  in  water- 
colour     at'    various     times 


and  places  throughout  a  period  of  about  twenty 
years  and  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of 
his  work  in  that  medium. 


A 


LEXANDRE  STRUYS,  A  BEL- 
GIAN PAINTER.  BY  FERNAND 
KHNOPFF. 


Those  who  delight  in  classification  might  find 
some  interest  in  determining  on  the  one  hand  the 
different  kinds  of  works  of  art  that  have  achieved 
success,  and  on  the  other  the  different  kinds  of 
success  achieved  by  works  of  art.  They  would 
soon  become  aware  that  there  are  what  may  be 
called  national  successes,  due  to  the  local  influence, 
more    or    less  political  in    character  of  interested 
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persons  or  of  narrow  coteries  ;  international  suc- 
cesses, due  to  more  or  less  diplomatic  relations, 
and  to  a  subservient  consideration  for  foreign 
fashions  in  art  :  and  lastly  there  is  success  (the 
rarest  kind  of  all)  due  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
work  itself. 

It  is  a  success  of  this  last  description  that 
Alexandre  Struvs's  latest  works  have  achieved. 
It  is  seldom  nowadays,  in  fact,  that  one  finds 
painting  which  so  completely  expresses  the  entire 
individuality  of  an  artist.  Struys's  individuality  only 
came  to  the  surface  after  long  and  painful  hesita- 
tion, after  numerous  and  grievous  misconceptions  ; 
but  from  that  very  circumstance  has  resulted  his 
strong  and  definite  sincerity,  which  touches  the 
heart  deeply,  leaving  a  permanent  impression. 

Alexandre  Theodore  Honore  Struys  was  born  at 
Berchem,  near  Antwerp,  on  January  24,  1852. 
Ill--  grandfather  had  been  an  artist ; 
his  father,  a  native  of  Gulenborg, 
in  Holland,  was  a  notable  painter 
on  glass,  and  had  come  to  finish  his 
artistic  education  at  the  Academy 
of  Antwerp.  When  he  returned  to 
his  own  country  he  sent  his  son 
Alexandre  to  the  communal  school 
at  Dordrecht,  where  his  master  soon 
noticed  his  astonishing  talent  for 
drawing.  The  parents  had  no  de- 
sire to  thwart  this  evident  vocation; 
and  thus  it  came  about  that  at  the 
age  of  six  Alexandre  Struys  was 
already  regularly  attending  the  draw- 
ing classes  at  the  Academy  of 
Dordrecht.  This  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration  ;  he  subsequently  entered 
the  studio  of  the  painter  Canta,  at 
Rotterdam,  as  a  pupil,  and  also — as 
was  still  the  custom — in  the  capacity 
neral  help.  But  neither  did 
this  phase  last  long:  the  glass  painter 
went  to  live  in  Antwerp  again,  and 
sent  his  twelve-year-old  son  to  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  was 
then  directed  by  N.  de  Keyser,  and 
had  for  its  principals  Professors 
Ut  and  Van  Lerius,  painters 
most  official  1 

The  academic  successes  of  Alex- 
andre Struys  were  not  extraordinary ; 
but  he  worked  with  1  ommendable 
diligence  under  the  direction  of  his 
masters  from  1866  to  1871.  •   "l'enfant  mai.ade" 


Just  at  this  time  Jan  van  Beers,  the  wayward 
painter  of  ultra- Parisian  whimsicalities,  and  J.  Lam- 
beaux,  the  powerful  sculptor  of  Flemish  grossihvtcs, 
simultaneously  terminated  their  studies  at  the 
Antwerp  Academy.  Jan  van  Beers  was  already 
attracting  attention  by  his  exuberant  independence 
of  spirit  and  by  eccentricities  that  had  become 
notorious.  He  made  great  friends  with  Struys, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  join  him  in  a  studio  he  had 
taken  in  the  heart  of  Antwerp. 

In  187  1,  while  still  attending  the  higher  classes 
at  the  Academy,  Struys  had  exhibited  A  Young 
Girl  returning  from  School  in  the  Salon  at  Ghent ; 
in  Jan  van  Beers'  studio  he  painted  a  series  of 
humorous  pictures,  facile  and  ordinary  in  character, 
which  obtained  no  greater  success  with  the  public 
than  did  the  extravagances  which  his  friend  in- 
vented in  order  to   attract  the  notice  of   buyers. 


1!Y    A.    STRUYS 


'PEUT-ETRE?" 
BY   A.   STRUYS 


Alexandre  Strays 


"  things    were    going     badly,1 


the 


Certainly 
Si  lying  is. 

"  It  was  at  this  juncture,''  writes  M.  E.  de  Taeye, 
in  "Les  Artistes  Beiges  Contemporains,"  "that 
Strays  proposed  to  Van  Beers  to  set  out  for 
London,  after  having  completed  a  series  of  pictures 
which  would  be  certain,  in  that  great  cosmopolitan 
city,  to  transmute  themselves  into  a  respectable 
number  of  pounds  sterling  ! 

"Unfortunately,  'Bohemia'  proposes  and  reality 
disposes.  Doubtless  the  two  friends  were  noticed 
in  London,  where  their  big  hats,  d  la  Rubens,  and 
their  wide  cloaks  flapping  in  the  wind  made  some 
sensation  ;  but  in  spite  of  that  the  picture-dealers 
to  whom  they  addressed  themselves  did  not  manage 
to  sell  their  famous  works.  The  situation  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Antwerp  became  critical  when 
their  funds,  slender  enough  at  the  outset,  were 
reduced  to  a  few  silver  coins. 
They  thought  of  returning  to 
their  own  country;  but  how  was 
that  plan  to  be  brought  off? 

"  They  now  set  to  work  simul- 
taneously, one  starting  from  the 
right  and  the  other  from  the  left, 
on  a  colossal  canvas  representing 
a  magnificent  view  in  Switzer- 
land. Somebody  had  told  them 
that  the  English  public  liked 
this  hackneyed  style  of  picture, 
and  they  had  gone  off  instantly 
to  a  photograph  shop  to  choose 
their  '  site ' !  The  work  pro- 
gressed swimmingly,  and  the 
two  friends  had  ever)'  reason  to 
feel  satisfied.  They  had  hashed 
up  a  splendid  Swiss  landscape  ; 
no  doubt  somewhat  flattered  ; 
exaggerated  in  colour,  perhaps  ; 
but  gorgeous  to  behold.  Nothing 
was  omitted  :  neither  classic 
mountains,  nor  beautiful  sky, 
nor  limpid  little  lakes!  Having 
both  signed  this  chef-d'teuvre 
the  two  friends  repaired  to  their 
picture  -  dealer,  who  congratu- 
lated them,  and  offered  them 
^30  on  the  spot !  Can  you 
doubt  that  the  offer  was  eagerly 
accepted?  At  last  they  had 
money !  At  last  they  could 
think  of  leaving   England  ! 

"Once    back    in   their    own 
studio,    "  Sander  "   and    "  Jan  " 
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each  began  »an  important  work ;  and  while  the 
future  painter  of  The  Siren  was  finishing  his  Fiat 
Lux,  a  big  symbolical  representation  of  Christ, 
Struys  for  his  part  was  giving  the  final  touches  to 
his  Perhaps  ? — a  poor  violinist  in  his  garret,  for 
whom  Van  Beers  himself  had  served  as  model." 

This  picture,  exhibited  in  1873,  was  very  favour- 
ably noticed.  There  was,  indeed,  more  than  mere 
promise  in  the  work ;  the  figure  of  the  poor 
violinist,  tormented  with  thoughts  of  his  future, 
was  masterly  in  treatment.  This  was  Struys's  real 
debut,  and  henceforth  he  was  classed  among  the 
young  Antwerp  painters  "of  whom  great  things 
were  to  bs  expected." 

A  quarrel  finally  separated  Struys  and  Van  Beers  ; 
for  some  time,  however,  this  separation  had  been 
foreseen,  the  natures  of  the  two  men  being  too  dif- 
ferent for  perfect  sympathy  to  exist  between  them. 


I.E   GAGNE-PAIN 


BY    A.    STRUYS 
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"  LE   MOIS   DE   MARIE  ' 


BY    A.    STRUYS 


been  persuaded  by  the  Jesuits  to  make 
over  his  property  to  them.  The  artist 
saw  the  possibilities  of  such  a  subject, 
and  painted  his  Roofvogels  (Birds  of 
Prey),  two  Jesuits  forcing  a  dying  man 
to  make  his  will.  The  effect  made  by 
this  picture  was  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  political  strife  between  Liberals 
and  Clericals  was  then  running  very 
high  in  Belgium.  The  work  in  itself 
was  remarkable,  and  was  exhibited 
everywhere — in  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  for  political  reasons  it  could 
not  be  admitted  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1S78,  the  Belgian  committee  of 
selection  refusing  it  even  in  Brussels, 
"  because "  (wrote  Prince  Caraman- 
Chimay,  president  of  the  committee,  to 
the  artist)  "  the  subject  was  calculated 
to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
general  public." 

The  picture's  success  was  immense, 
and  gained  for  its  author  not  only 
European  renown,  but  also  an  unex- 
pected piece  of  good  fortune.  The 
Director  of  the  Academy  at  Weimar 
offered  the  young  Belgian  painter  of 


Struys  now  went  to 
live  with  the  painter 
H.  Bource,  whom  he  had 
known  for  a  long  time. 
The  mournful  sentimen- 
tality of  this  artist  con- 
sorted better  with  Struys's 
native  melancholy  than 
had  the  fantastic  extra- 
vagance of  his  former 
companion. 

He  next  painted  a  pic- 
ture, old  -  fashioned  and 
romantic  in  character,  en- 
titled The  Two  Victims 
(now  in  the  Dordrecht 
Museum),  representing  a 
deserted  mother  wi*.h  her 
child  fleeing  from  misery. 
His  next  work,  An  Eater 
of  Mussels,  a  broadly- 
executed  painting,  showed 
considerable  progress. 

Struys's  real  celebrity 
dates  from  1876.  An 
uncle  of  the  painter  had 
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twenty-three  the  professotship  which  had  been  left 
vacant  by  the  departure  of  Charles  Yerlat. 

Struys  accepted  this 
flattering  proposal,  and 
remained  at  Weimar  until 
1883.  But  during  these 
six  years,  spent  in  a  too 
solemn  and  too  artificial 
German  milieu,  the  plea- 
sures of  society  and  suc- 
cesses at  Court  once  more 
weakened  and  pervi 
his  true  individuality. 
The  artist  suspected  this 
vaguely  himself,  and  was 
convinced  of  the  truth 
alter  some  cruel  disillu- 
sionments  in  connection 
with  certain 
painted  atthis  time :  Alpha 
and  Oin,  /  Death  oj 
Luther,  and  Christian  //. 

Towards     the     end     of 
truys  quitted  Wei 
mar    and     went     to     the 
Hague;  but  subsequently  •■ ,,,  ,Espere" 


he  decided  to  return  to  Belgium,  either 
to  Antwerp  or  to  Brussels.  In  1884 
we  find  him  at  Malines,  looking  for 
some  peaceful  corner  not  too  far  from 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  wherein  he  might 
select  a  definite  place  of  abode  for  the 
future.  But  at  this  time  he  was  in  a 
very  dejected  state,  feeling  himself  gone 
astray  and  enfeebled,  and  he  only  per- 
force listened  to  the  advice  of  J.  Lam- 
beaux,  whom  he  had  met  again  in 
Brussels.  An  attempt  at  peinture  claire, 
made  in  accordance  with  this  advice, 
was  the  occasion  of  some  ill-natured 
criticism.  Raging  internally,  Struys 
thereupon  shut  himself  up  at  Malines, 
refusing  to  see  anyone,  in  order  that  in 
silence  and  solitude  he  might  slowly 
recover  his  damaged  individuality — a 
noble  effort  which  eventually  gave  us 
works  that  are  deeply  touching  in  their 
strong  and  genuine  feeling :  Death 
(1886),  The  Breadwinner  (1887),  The 
Sick  Child  (1888),  Comforting  the 
Afflicted  (1889),  The  Month  of  Mary 
(1890),  Trust  in  God  (1891),  Despair 
(1897),  The  La eema her  of  Malines 
(1900). 
"And  here,''  writes  M.  J.  du  Jardin,  in  his  "Art 
Flamand,"  "  we  have  the  work  of  Alexandre  Struys. 
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He  aspires  to  the  portrayal  of  suffering — the  suffer- 
ing of  the  poor,  for  whom  he  has  a  tender  com- 
passion :  he  shows  them  in  the  midst  of  their  hard 
life,  which  haunts  him  continually.  He  points  out  to 
the  priests — the  comforters  of  the  afflicted — their 
duties  towards  the  poor  and  wretched,  who  are  as 
lovable  as  the  rich,  or  more  so.  And,  besides  a 
very  precise  conception  of  his  task,  he  possesses  a 
keen  desire  for  truthfulness  in  the  setting  of  his 
subjects,  for  suitable  accessories  and  models :  so 
much  so,  that  he  frequently  takes  his  model  to 
the  scene  he  has  selected ;  and  when  several 
persons  are  to  figure  together  on  his  canvas,  he 
makes  the  various  models  pose  at  the  same  time. 
Such  anxiety  for  realistic  correctness,  therefore, 
gives  this  master  a  very  distinct  individuality.  No  ; 
his  style  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  of 
his  compeers,  either  in  the  present  or  in  the  past, 
who  have  chosen  to  recount  the  miseries  of  Fortune's 
disinherited.  He  has,  indeed,  been  compared  to 
Charles  Degroux  more  especially,  and  to  Constantin 
Meunier,  painters  of  this  type.  But  for  anyone 
who  notes  the  differences  of  ideal  existent  among 
artists  (differences  of  ideal  that  are  sometimes  very 


slight  in  the  main),  there  are  many  characteristic 
shades  of  distinction  between  their  art  and  his. 
These  shades  of  distinction  may  be  very  correctly 
determined  thus :  Degroux  and  Meunier  leave 
more  room  for  the  imagination  in  their  works  than 
does  Struys  in  his ;  and  this  particular  fact,  I 
repeat,  justifies  us  in  asserting  that  the  latter  is 
endowed  with  a  very  definite  individuality,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  confound  his  canvases — 
crying  vengeance  as  they  do  (whether  he  intends 
it  so  or  not)  upon  social  iniquities — with  the 
canvases  of  any  other  artist.  F.  K. 

THE    "NORMAN    CHAPEL" 
BUILDINGS  AT  BROAD  CAMP- 
DEN,   IN    GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
BY   C.    R.   ASHBEE,  ARCHITECT. 

A  SHORT  account,  together  with  the  series  of  draw- 
ings prepared  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Mairet,  may  not  be 
out  of  place  upon  what  is  a  unique  building  and 
in  its  way  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  England. 

It  consists  of  old  and  modern  work,  and  I  have 
tried  during  the  two  years  that  I  have  been  engaged 
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upon  it.  to  scrupulously  conserve  the  former  while 
adapting  it  to  modern  needs,  and  to  bring  the 
latter  into  harmony  with  it  without  in  any  way 
working  to  .1  period  or  falsifying  history — the  old 
work  is  old  and  the  new  new. 

[Tie  history  of  the  old  work,  as  far  as  it  is 
ascertainable,  i>  as  follows.  An  early  Norman 
church,  possibly  of  the  time  of  Harold,  who  held 
the  manor  and  from  whom  it  passed  to  Hugh 
Lupus,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  building  From 
this  it  gets  its  local  traditional  name,  "the  Norman 
Chapel."  Of  this  nucleus  there  remains  the  south 
door.  (See  illustrations  on  pp.  290,  291),  the 
north  or  "Devil's  Door,"  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing chancel  arch,  and  a  large  part  of  the  masonry 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  main  wing.  There  is  then 
a  curious,  presumably  fourteenth-century,  doorway 
(see  right-hand  illustration  on  p.  291  and  left- 
hand  illustration  on  p.  2^5)  in  a 
portion  of  the  building  that  is  of 
later  date,  but  the  most  interesting 
in  the  whole  is  the  superb  four- 
teenth-century room  (see  p.  291) 
which  I  have  reconstructed  as  a 
library,  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  original  Norman  church.  It 
is  evident  that  there  has  been  a 
pre  -  reformation  change  from 
ecclesiastical  to  domestic  pur- 
poses, for  the  chancel  arch  was 
cut  across  horizontally  by  a  four- 
teenth-century floor,  and  some 
tr.e  ei  I'd  windows  and  a  fireplace 
■  it  into  the  nave  oi  the 
Norman  church.  I  know  of  no 
..  England  where  an 
early  church  has  been  thus  bi  auti 
fully  desecrated  and  turned  to 
refi  11  niation 
times.  My  own  theory  as  to  this, 
which  it  would,  however,  take  me 
bo  ite,  is  that 
the  whole-  population,  priest  and 
re  wiped  .mi 
at  the  time  of  the  Black  I  >>  ath, 
and    that   sun  latl  I    when 

the  fine  new  <  hur<  :  I 

( 'atnpden  was  built  a  mill 

f  hant- 

pi  1  n.  the 

old    Norman    church,    which    by 

tradition     is     still      .ailed      the 

"moth'  1  '     inpden, 
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became  "derelict  and  was  converted  to  secular  use. 
Reference  to  the  top  drawing  on  p.  292  will  show 
the  splendid  construction  of  the  fourteenth-century 
ceiling.  The  screen  at  the  end  of  the  room  prob- 
ably represents  the  remains  of  a  half-timber  par- 
tition, but  as  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  that 
end  of  the  building  had  fallen  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  exact  purpose. 

The  drawing  on  p.  295  shows  the  curious  stone 
staircase  which  led  up  to  the  library.  The  oaken 
banisters,  and  also  the  oaken  door — which  I  have 
studded  with  ebony  and  mother-of-pearl — leading 
into  what  is  now  the  dining-room,  are  new. 

Two  drawings,  one  on  the  bottom  of  p.  292  and 
the  other  on  the  following  page,  show  from  different 
points  the  dining-room,  which  is  reached  through 
this  door.  Half  of  this  room  is  old,  but  the 
rest    is    completely    new,    for    two    of    the     walls 
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and  part  of  the  floor  had  Fallen.  I  managed,  how- 
ever, to  save  a  good  many  of  the  old  timbers,  as 
also  the  fireplaces.  The  south-east  end  look- 
ing    on     to    the    terrace     (see    p.     290).     is    new: 


1  OOM 
RESTORATION    AND    NEW   WORK    BY  C. 
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it  comprises  a  large  bow  built  in  oak  and 
roughcast  and  in  the  traditional  Gloucester- 
shire manner.  This  was  essential,  to  adapt  the 
room  to  modern  requirements  of  sun  and  air. 
When  I  first  took  the 
building  in  hand  this  was 
the  only  room  that  had 
an  occupant  a  fine 
Gloucestershire  sow  with 
her  litter,  whom  she  was 
bringing  up  with  great  care 
under    some   fragment-,   ol 

fourteenth  -  century    stone 
carving. 

Above  the  dining  room 
is  a  verj  beautiful  four- 
teenth centur)  bedroom 
(sec  illustration,  p.  293)- 
The  roof  was  at  one  time 
.1  simple  king-post  struc- 
ture, but  it  hail  been 
neglected,  and  the  i  en 
turiesof  thatching  through 
which  the  rain  had  now 
penetrated  had  ruined  the 

work  fori  arrying purposes. 
It  seemed  a  pity,  however, 
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new  roof  on  top  (see  pp.  290  and  291,  No.  2). 
ami  hung  the  old  roof,  shown  on  p.  293  (right- 
hand  illustration),  on  to  the  new. 

Passing  now  to  the  new  work.  This  is  best 
shown  in  the  illustrations  on  pp.  289,  294,  and 
295.  Of  these  the  first  shows  the  approach  from 
the  road,  the  new  gable  appearing  over  a  yew 
hedge,  which,  it  should  be  added,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  desired  height  and  form,  but  with  care 
and  time  (perhaps  fifteen  years  !)  will  grow  into  the 
hoped  for  design.  The  next,  which  is  also  yet 
in  embryo,  shows  the  flagged  pavement  that  leads 
to  the  house,  leaving  the  new  wing,  in  which  are 
kitchens  and  offices,  on  the  right.  New,  also,  is 
the  little  stone  porch  where  Mr.  W.  Hart  has 
carved  for  me  a  fine  oaken  corbel — a  dragon 
carrying  a  lantern  from  its  iron  tongue,  so  that  the 
A'isitor  on  winter  nights  shall  not  inhospitably 
stumble. 

The  house  itself  stands  in  about  two  acres  of 
garden  and  orchard,  and  thus  there  has  been  scope 
for  the  forming  of  a  rather  beautiful  garden,  upon 
which  we  are  still  at  work.  The  drawing  repro- 
duced on  p.  295  shows  this  looking  up  from  the 


rock  garden  past  the  pergola,  rose  garden,  and 
enclosed  kitchen  garden  beyond,  while  the  new 
wing  is  seen  above  the  trees  by  the  tennis  lawn. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  in  this  building  was  done 
for  me  by  the  Guild  of  Handicraft,  and  I  think 
Mr.  J.  YV.  Pyment,  the  foreman,  is  to  be  much 
commended  for  the  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
manner  in  which  he  has,  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  handled  the  various  details  and  problems 
of  the  work  ;  he  is  responsible  not  only  for  most 
of  the  structure  of  the  building,  but  also  for  the 
furniture  shown  in  the  drawings,  most  of  which 
was  made  in  his  workshop  and  in  character  with 
the  house. 

A  word  should  be  added  about  the  metal  work. 
This  is  for  the  most  part  beautiful  Sinhalese  crafts- 
manship, some  of  it  richly  damascened  by  native 
workmen.  Dr.  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy,  for  whom 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working,  and  who  now 
lives  in  the  house,  sent  this  over  from  Ceylon. 
He  has  also  added  many  other  splendid  and 
beautiful  Oriental  treasures,  and  his  collection  of 
Sinhalese  arts  and  crafts,  upon  a  history  of  which 
he  is  at  present  engaged,  is  curiously  fitted  to  the 
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character  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  building  is  owned 

bv    one    whose    fine    taste  is    so    sympathetically 
/ative.  C.    R.   Asnr.ii  . 

•THE     STUDIO"    YEAR-BOOK    OF 
DECORATIVE     ART,    1908. 
Tlu-  third  number  of  this  Year  Book  is  now  in 
preparation.     As  in  the  second  volume,  one  of  the 

leading  features  will  be  a  section  devoted  exclusively 
to  Do  [J  -ii'  Architecture,  and  the  Editor  will 
drawings  or  photographs  of  recent 
work  of  this  nature,  in  addition  to  designs,  etc., 
suitable  as  illustrations  to  the  various  subjects  dealt 
with  in  the  two  previous  issues.  These  should 
nol  later  than  October  31st,  and  bear  the 
name  of  the  designer  (and  manufacturer,  if  any), 
with  a  short  descriptive  title  of  the  design. 


THE    NATIONAL 
TITION      AT 
SOUTH    KEN- 
SINGTON, 1907. 

The  exhibition  at  South 
K  ton    nt    the    prize 

studies  in  the  National  Art 
Competition,  although  on 
tin-  whole  disappointing,  is 
interesting  for  the  number 
ited  designs  that  it 
contains  in  almost  every 
department  of  work.  A 
do/en  yi  '!  ago  il  "as  a 
It    the    National 

Art  ( Competition  exhib 

pii  1  e  of  i  raftsman- 
ship  hung  side  by  sidi    with 
and  few 
students  would  then  have 

realization  of  the  ambitious 
works    in    en, unci,    metals, 
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knowledge*  that  the  ideas  the  students  hail 
evolved  with  such  care  and  elaboration  were 
impossible  ol  execution  within  the  limitations  of 
the  chosen  material.  In  the  eighties — and  earlier 
— the  tendency  of  nearly  all  the  Government 
schools  was  to  develop  the  artist  (using  the  word 
in  its  conventional  sense)  at  the  expense  of  the 
designer,  and  the  National  Art  Competition  exhi- 
bitions were  interesting  at  that  time  rather  for  the 
studies  shown  in  painting,  drawing,  and  modelling, 
than  for  evidences  of  the  application  of  those 
branches  of  the  arts  to  design  and  decoration.  It 
was  a  wrong  tendency,  of  course,  as  the  schools 
produced  young  painters  and  sculptors  in  the  place 
of  designers  and  craftsmen,  but  the  tendency  had 
its  good  side.  Through  it  was  maintained  a  fairly 
high  standard  of  work  from  the  living  model,  and 
the  drawing  and  painting  from  the  life  which  must 
always  be  the  backbone  of  the  higher  classes  of 
design  was  generally  speaking  of  far  better  quality 
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than  it  is  to-day,  when  the  examiners  can  find  only 
one  study  from  the  nude  worthy  of  a  higher  award 
than  a  bronze  medal.     The  relative  weakness  of 
the  modern  student  in  this  important  respect  can 
be  sufficiently  estimated  by  looking  at  the  majority 
of    the     designs    in    the 
present  exhibition   in 
which  the  human  figure  is 
prominent. 

In    the   encouragement 
of  the  student  to  execute  .•*•• 

the  work  that  he  has  him- 
self designed,  the  exami-  %  i 
ners  are  working  on  the 
right  lines,  but  a  higher 
technical  standard  than 
that  shown  in  most  of  the 
exam] iles  at  South  Ken- 
sington should  not  be  im- 

le  of  attainment. 
The  executed  work  from 
Birmingham  is  more  com- 
petent  generally  than  that 
sent  from  any  other  school 

•  nted  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, from  which  poor  and 

ily  workmanship  is 
not  entirely  absent.  Cut 
this  is  not  the  disappointing 
feature  of  the  National  Art 
Competition  of  1907,  the 
real  weakness  of  which  lies 
in  the  evidence  of  a  pre- 


vailing poverty  of  ideas 
There  is  little  originality, 
and  in  design  the  students 
seem  to  be  following  too 
closely  upon  the  lines  of 
works  that  gained  awards 
in  preceding  exhibitions 
— a  natural  tendency,  but 
one  that  should  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  teaching 
staffs  of  the  schools. 

However,  there  are  in 
one  department  welcome 
evidences  of  advancement 
both  in  invention  and  in 
technical  accomplish- 
ment. The  enamels,  good 
in  design  and  execution 
last  year,  are  far  better 
this,  and  beyond  all  com- 
parison better  than  those 
In  1895  William  Morris  and 
deplored    the    fact    that    the 


of  a  few  years  age 

his    fellow    judges 

designs  for  enamels  seemed  so  poor  that  there  was 

nothing    to    notice    in    them    except   perhaps  that 

there  were    indications   here    and   there  of  some 
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feeling  for  colour.  Morris — a  frequent  judge  in  these 
competitions  in  bygone  years — would,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  have  found  something  to  admire  in  the  enamels 
in  the  present  exhibition,  although  he  might  not 
have  gone  so  far  as  the  examiners  of  1907  in  men- 
tioning the  work  of  a  student  as  "so  notable  an 
achievement  as  to  be  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
lamels  in  grisaille  of  any  period."  The  little 
cross  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  E.  Abbott,  of  the  Leeds 
School  of  Art.  to  which  the  examiners  refer,  is 
certainly  excellent,  but  it  would  have  been  better, 
in  the  interests  of  the  student  himself,  to  have 
spoken  of  its  merits  with  more  reserve.  A  notice- 
able quality  of  the  enamels  shown  this  year  is  their 
commendable  reticence  of  colour.  Colour  in 
enamels  may  or  may  not  be  capable  of  making 
those  of  oil  paint  "look  like  mud,"  as  Sir  Hubert 
ron  Herkomer  once  told  the  Royal  Academy 
students  that  it  could,  but  it  is  easily  possible  to 
obtain  with  it  hues  of  flaring  gaudiness,  and  it  is 
the  prevalence  of  these  hues  that  too  often  makes 
objectionable  the  work  of  the  amateur  jeweller  who 
shows  his  or  her  work  at  one  or  other  of  the 
many  local  arts  and  crafts  exhibitions. 


The  tendency  this  year  i->  towards  reticence  rather 
than  assertiveness  of  colour,  and  there  is  something 
curiously  attractive  in  the  subdued  tones  of  the 
enamelling,  in  a  severe  and  somewhat  formal 
design,  of  the  small  copper  candlesticks  shown  by 
Mr.  James  J.  Burke,  of  Dublin.  Different  in  con- 
ception and  treatment,  but  similar  in  reticence  of 
colour,  are  the  four  plaques  with  little  pictures  of 
animals  in  enamel,  contributed  by  another  Dublin 
student,  Mr.  J.  Ernest  Corr.  Apart  from  their 
qualities  as  enamels  these  plaques  are  notable 
for  the  good  placing  in  the  pictures  of  the 
rhinoceros,  lion,  dogs,  and  deer  that  the  artist 
illustrates.  A  larger  enamelled  panel  by  Miss 
Geraldine  Morris,  of  Birmingham,  illustrates  the 
story  told  by  Malory  in  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur  "  of 
Sir  Tristram  entreating  that  the  life  of  his  step- 
mother should  be  spared,  although  she  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  trying  to  poison 
him.  Miss  Morris's  panel  is  a  fine  piece  of  rich 
and  lustrous  colour,  but  pictorially  it  is  over- 
ambitious.  The  composition  is  crowded  and  in- 
volved, and  the  panel,  deserving  of  high  praise  for 
its  execution  and  intention,  suffers  by  comparison 
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with  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the  Dublin  work 
that  is  placed  beside  it.  A  nice  appreciation  of 
colour  and  harmony  is  shown  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Blackband  in  the  arrangement  of  the  enamelled 
leaves,  opals,  and  amethyst,  in  the  circular  pendant 
for  which  he  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

There  is  not  much  ironwork,  either  designed  or 
executed,  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  few  pieces 
shown  are  with  one  exception  inconspicuous. 
Things  like  handles,  hinges,  door-plates  and  keys 
are  well  within  the  powers  of  the  student,  and  are 
capable,  as  a  recent  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  brought  home  to  us,  of  high  development 
on  artistic  lines.  The  key  especially  lends  itself  to 
fine  treatment,  but  not  one  is  to  be  found  among 
the  executed  designs  in  the  National  Art  Competi- 
tion Exhibition,  and  only  an  .insignificant  group  of 
door-plates  and  hinges.  The  best  thing  by  far 
among  the  ironwork  is  the  design  by  Mr.  Albert 
Halliday  of  Bradford  for  a  chancel  screen.  A  full 
sketch  of  the  design  is  shown  accompanied  by  a 
panel  wrought  by  the  student.  The  little  brazier 
in  wrought  iron  shown  by  Mr.  Frank  Martin,  of 
Birmingham,  attracts  by  its  simplicity,  but  its  small 
scale  makes  it  look  like  a  stand  for  a  flower  pot. 
The  electric  light  lantern  in  wrought  iron  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Glandfield,  of  Plymouth,  is  overloaded  with 
unnecessary  ornament. 

A  tendency  to  add  ornament  for  ornament's  sake 
and  not  because  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  design 
is  naturally  common  among  the  work  of  students 


who  have  not  learnt  properly  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  simplicity.  There  are  many  examples  of 
this  failing  in  the  present  exhibition,  and  of  that 
other  frequent  weakness  of  the  student — the  strain- 
ing after  novelty  at  the  expense  of  fitness  and 
beauty.  For  example,  the  examiners  in  their  report 
welcome  the  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  produce 
designs  for  wicker  furniture,  and  hope  to  see 
further  efforts  in  this  direction.  But  in  the  two  or 
three  drawings  of  wicker  furniture  that  are  shown, 
the  student  appears  only  to  have  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing something  different  from  instead  of  better 
than  the  articles  in  everyday  use.  The  wicker  chair 
of  commerce  is  not  as  a  rule  ungraceful,  and  in  its 
commonest  form  is  superior  to  those  seen  in  the 
drawings  to  which  the  examiners  have  given  a 
National  Book  Prize.  Again,  the  examiners 
welcome  "  practical  efforts  in  boot  and  shoe 
decoration,"  and  perhaps  our  footgear  does  leave 
something  to  be  desired  in  beauty  and  elegance. 
That  the  boot  -  and  still  more  the  shoe  can  ln- 
beautiful  we  know  from  those  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  earlier  and  possibly  more  artistic  periods, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  beauties  of  those 
examples  can  be  combined  with  the  needs  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  any  case,  there  is  nothing 
except  a  little  more  ornamentation  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stitching  to  differentiate  the  "gent's 
golf  or  walking  boots"  and  the  "ladies'  Balmoral 
shoes,"  honoured  in  the  National  Art  Competi- 
tion, from  the  ordinary  boot  or  shoe  sold  in  the 
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ready-made  shops,  and  until  something  better  can 
be  produced  it  will  be  as  well  to  exclude  such  ex- 
amples from  the  exhibition.  Another  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  apply  art  to  the  common  uses  of  life  is 
the  very  ordinary  design  for  the  decoration  of  an 
ake,  of  which  there  is  no  need  to  show 
a  full-sized  and  coloured  model. 

Among  the  modelled  designs  nothing  is  better 
than  one  for  a  square  carved  wooden  box  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Gait,  of  Plymouth  Technical 
School.  Panels  representing  the  four  Seasons 
adorn  the  sides  of  Mr.  Gait's  box,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  lid  are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the 
top  is  surmounted  by  a  section  of  the  terrestrial 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gait  was  unable  to 
show  his  box  in  wood  as  the  exhibited  work  in 
wood-carving  is  both  poor  in  quality  and 
moderate  in  quantity,  although  the  art  is  more 
practise. 1  now  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  his- 
tory. Another  box  worthy  of  notice  is  the  jewel 
Mr.  II''  ''  Martin  ol  <  amberwell,  in 
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construction,  inlay,  carv- 
ing, and  metal  work  are 
from  the  hands  of  the 
same  student. 

For  beauty  of  colour, 
the  set  of  majolica  tiles 
shown  by  Mr.  Albert 
Mountford  of  Burslem 
(see  p.  296)  is  superior  to 
anything  of  its  kind  tnat 
has  been  seen  for  several 
years  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  National  Art  Competi- 
tion works.  The  tiles  are 
of  a  dull  but  rich  turquoise 
blue,  and  every  alternate 
one  in  the  panel  exhibited 
is  decorated  with  a  rosette  of  a  curious  pinkish-red 
which  re-appears  in  the  border  in  a  more  elaborate 
form  as  a  conventionalized  flower.  The  tiles  have 
been  made  as  well  as  designed  by  Mr.  Mountford, 
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of  whom  more  should  be  heard  later  on.    He  is  only 

seventeen.     The  designs  for  stained  glass  are  fairly 

and  the  credit  for  nearly  all  the  best  of  them 

ijs  to  the  Birmingham  school.     Arrangements 

have   been   made   at   one   end  of  the   exhibition 

gallery  by  which  the  executed  specimens  of  stained 

an   be   seen   tolerably  well,  but  there  is  still 

room  in  this  respei  t  for  improvement. 

Designs  for  fans  are  far  below  the  level  of  other 
years,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  fan  in 
Honiton  lace  for  which  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Chapman, 
of  Dover,  receives  the  well-deserved  honour  of  a 
gold  medal  (see  p.  300).  Miss  Chapman's  design, 
founded  on  the  rose  and  its  foliage,  is  admirable  in 
arrangement,  and  its  scale  is  well  fitted  to  the  size 
of  a  small  object  like  a  fan.  The  sketches  for  the 
fan-ends  in  silver  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  for  the 
small  sticks  in  mother-of-pearl  alone,  which  accom- 
pany the  design  for  the  fan  and  the  worked  example, 
are  not  so  good  as  that  for  the  lace  itself.  The 
design  for  a  painted  plaque  by  Miss  Gladys  Luke 
of  Plymouth  Technical  School  has  a  border  of 
conventionalized  waves  and  Elizabethan  ships  which 
is  too  good  for  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Queen 
that  it  surrounds.  But  the  border  is  capital,  and 
there  is  promise  in  another 
design  for  painted  pottery  by 
Miss  Sybil  Tawse  of  Sunder- 
land, a  bowl  the  insidi 
which  is  decorated  with  long 
haired  mermaids  witff*  ex- 
tended arms  linked  together 
(seep.  298).  The  illuminated 
text  for  a  nursery  by  Miss 
1  Ipswich, 
with  Blake's  "Nurse's  Song," 
written  and  illustrated  on  a 
sheet  of  parchment  suspi  1  1 
by  a  framework  of  gi 
leather  (see  p.  300)  is  quaint 
and  attractive,  but  it  is  q 
tionable  whether  chili 
would  appreciate  it,  and  it 
would  probably 
what  <  ostly  to  produi  '•.  '|  he 
Hepburn 
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in 
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for  book  illustration   by   Mr. 
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Frederic  "Carter  of  the  Polytechnic  (Regent  Street) 
show  some  invention  and  a  considerable  diversity  of 
Style  ranging  from  the  broadly  treated  drawings,  of 
which  "  A  Scientific  Examination"  (see  p.  303) 
is  a  good  type,  to  the  Beardsleyesque  "  Pierrot 
Malade."  They  are  weak  in  the  treatment  of  some 
of  the  details,  notably  in  the  drawing  of  hands,  but 
this  is  a  defect  that  study  and  experience  should 
remove. 

The  weakness  of  the  students'  drawing  when  the 
figure  is  treated  in  design,  which  was  referred  to  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  is  exemplified  in 
the  exhibition  by  a  large  design  for  a  decorative 
panel  with  classical  figures  by  a  lake.  The  design 
itself  is  not  altogether  bad,  but  it  is  one  that  should 
not  have  been  attempted  by  any  student  unless  his 
knowledge  of  drawing  from  the  nude  was  moder- 
ately extensive,  and  the  same  criticism  applies  to 
most  of  the  sketches  for  figure  decoration  shown 
on  the  same  screen.  The  decorative  painting  in 
spirit  fresco  by  Miss  Gwynedd  Hudson  of  the 
Brighton  School  of  Art  (see  page  299)  has  some 
qualities  of  colour,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  it 
could  look  well  set  in  a  space  on  a  panelled  wall 
as  indicated  bv  the  student  in  the  small  sketch  that 
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accompanies  her  picture.     None  of  the  painted  or 
drawn  designs  in  which  the  figure  is  introduced  is 
of  the  same  class  as  the  best  work  of  a  similar  kind 
shown  in  the  competitions  of  earlier  years,  and  one 
frieze  in   particular   is    so 
poor   that    it    should    not 
have  been  exhibited.     Of 
the  studies  from  the  nude 
figure,  those  of  Mr.  W.  E. 

.  of  Birmii 
are  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
collection.  His  water- 
colour  study  from  tli' 
is  bi  tter  than  any  of  the 
oils  shown,  and  the  draw- 
ing for  which  he  has  been 
awarded  a  bronze  medal 
has  an  air  of  refinement 
that  is  lacking  in  the  works 
that  surround  it.  There- 
are  sheets  of  creditable- 
time  studies  from  the  nude 


from  Chelsea  and  Leicester  (the  Newarke),  and  the 
head  in  oils  of  a  little  red-haired  girl  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Stubington,  of  Birmingham,  is  carefully  drawn  and 
tenderly  painted.  In  the  class  of  modelling  from 
the  life  the  best  work  is  seen  in  the  excellent  torso 
of  a  man  by  Miss  Constance  Skinner  of  the  Ham- 
mersmith School  of  Art.  W.  T.  Whitley. 


National  Competition,  1908. — The  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  announce  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  offer,  under  the  terms  of  the  Mulready 
Trust,  a  gold  medal  or  a  prize  of  ,£20  for  compe- 
tition amongst  students  of  the  Schools  of  Art  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  Annual  National  Competi- 
tion to  be  held  in  1908.  'I  he  prize  is  offered  to 
the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  awards  in  the 
following  subjects : — (a)  A  finished  drawing  of 
imperial  size  from  the  nude  living  model.  (6)  A 
set  of  time  studies  on  a  small  scale,  from  the  nude 
living  model,  executed  in  a  short  time,  of  varied 
shortly  sustained  poses  (mounted  on  not  more  than 
two  imperial  size  mounts),  (c)  A  set  of  studies  of 
hands  and  feet  from  the  living  model  (mounted  on 
not  more  than  two  imperial  size  mounts),  (d) 
Drawing  from  the  life,  including  memory  life  draw- 
ing done  at  the  examination  in  May,  1908.  No 
student  will  be  eligible  for  the  award  who  does  not 
pass  in  drawing  from  the  life  (d),  and  who  does  not 
obtain  an  award  for  (a)  the  finished  drawing  from 
the  nude  living  model.  The  other  two  subjects 
are  optional.  The  works  must  have  been  executed 
between  April  1st,  1907,  and  March  31st,  1908. 
The  recipient  of  a  prize  awarded  under  this  trust 
in  1892,  1893,  1896  or  1903,  cannot  compete 
again.  The  drawings,  etc.,  are  to  be  submitted, 
with  other  school  works,  in   the  usual  manner  to 
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the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington,  in 
April,  1 90S.  Each  competing  drawing  must  be 
marked  "In  competition  for  the  Mulready  Prize," 
besides  being  labelled  as  required  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

STUDIO-TALK 

(From  our  Own   Correspondents) 

LONDON. — We  illustrate  on  the  previous 
page  part  of  an  altar  rail  designed  by  Mr. 
John  T.  Lee,  F.R.I.B.A.,  for  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Sevenoaks.  Both  the  design 
and  the  material  used  for  the  rail,  the  cill,  and  the 
uprights,  are  appropriately  derived  from  the  oak 
tree,  while  the  repousse  brass  work  adds  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  whole. 


That  law  is  not  always  identical  with  justice  was 
conspicuously  shown  by  the  case  of  the  United 
Arts  Club  which  came  before  the  courts  at  the  end 
of  July.  The  club  had  been  regularly  paying  rent 
for  its  quarters  in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  to  its 
immediate  landlords,  Willis's  Restaurant  Company, 
but  this  company  having  fallen  into  arrears  to  the 
extent  of  some  ^2,000  for  rent  due  to  the  superior 
landlords,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Fisher,  the  well- 
known  firm  of  auctioneers,  the  latter  exercised  the 
right  given  them  by  the  law  and  distrained  on  the 
whole  of  the  premises  leased  to  the  Restaurant  Com- 
pany, including  the  portion  sublet  to  the  United 
Arts  Club,  and  including  also  the  pictures  that 
happened  to  be  on  the  premises  at  the  time  (the 
club  has  been  holding  quarterly  exhibitions  of  pic- 
tures, and  apparently  there  were  a  large  number 
of  works  on  show  at  the  time  the  superior  landlords 
distrained).  The  club  at  once  applied  to  the 
<  'ourt  of  Chancery  to  interdict  the  sale  of  these 
pictures,  but  Mr.  Justice  Neville,  who  heard  the 
case,  while  expressing  himself  very  strongly  as  to 
the  "  monstrous  state  of  the  law,"  was  unable  to 
grant  the  injunction  sought.  We  understand  that 
the  club  has  decided  to  appeal  from  the  Judge's 
decision,  but  the  appeal  cannot  be  heard  until  the 
end  of  October  when  the  courts  resume  their  sit- 
tings;  and  in  the  meantime  the  pictures  cannot  be 
removed  from  the  premises.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  case  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  month, 
but  the  Attorney-General  held  out  no  hope  of  early 
legislation  to  remedy  the  unjust  state  of  the  law 
disclosed  by  it. 
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bring  a  secondary  consideration.  There  are 
quarters  now,  however,  in  which  encouragement 
is  given  to  other  merits,  such  as  sensibility  of  line. 
Independent  existence  as  an  art  is  thus  almost 
again  restored  to  drawing,  after  a  period  of  eclipse. 
The  studies  by  the  Hon.  Neville  Lytton,  Mr. 
William  Orpen  and  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  which  we 
reproduce,  are  interesting  as  the  work  of  artists 
concerned  in  this  renaissance.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Muirhead  Bone  we  illustrate  some  of  his 
slighter  efforts,  for  in  his  artistic  shorthand  he 
is  as  happy  as  in  his  finished  drawings,  being 
always  at  his  best  in  work  done  under  the  dire<  t 
stimulus  of  the  movement  of  life.  It  is  by  such 
notes  as  these,  which  overflow  his  sketch-book, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  resources  of 
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tion.  A  more  serious  phase 
of  his  art  was  seen  in  a  draw- 
ingof  St.  James's  Hall  which 
he  made  when  that  build- 
ing was  in  course  of  demo- 
lition, and  which  was  a 
notable  feature  at  a  recent 
exhibition  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club. 


SKETCH    IN    LEAD    PENCIL 

his  art,  and  the  richness  of  the  vein  which  his 
sympathy  has  discovered  in  the  everyday  aspects 
of  the  streets.  Perhaps,  though,  it  is  a  hint  that 
we  should  not  take  his  artistic  persiflage  too 
seriously  that  in  one  little  sketch  the  name  on  a 
brewer's  dray  has  been  spelt  with  so  much  delibera- 


The  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Paul  Maitland's  paintings 
at  the  Paterson  Gallery, 
Bond  Street,  showed  that 
painter's  always  interesting 
work  to  advantage.  His 
only  rival  in  a  certain  deli- 
cate manipulation  of  the  oil 
medium  and  refinement  of 
view  was  his  pupil,  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Osborn,  of  whose 
work  some  specimens  were 
also  to  be  seen  on  this  occa- 
sion. Perhaps  the  latter's 
was  the  purer  sense  of 
colour,  though  in  the  pic- 
tures of  both  of  these 
artists  a  tendency  to  gloom  is  noticeable,  which 
Whistler,  evidently  their  master,  proved  was  not 
the  necessary  adjunct  of  low-toned  painting. 


BY    MUIRHEAD    BONE 


We   reproduce  a  pastel  and  a  water-colour  by 
Mrs.  Mabelle  Unwin,  whose  exhibits  at  the  Society 
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pf  childhood  is  nearly  always  the 
motive  of  her  brush.  Of  her  success 
in  this  the  pastel  March  Winds, 
here  reproduced,  speaks  for  itself. 
Her  work  has  many  pleasant  quali- 
ties in  colour  and  design  which 
heighten  the  attractiveness  of  her 
always  well-chosen  subjects. 


In  his  clever  water-colours  of 
London  subjects  (of  which  an  ex- 
ample was  given  in  our  February 
number)  Mr.  \\ .  Walcot  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  knowledge  which 
his  training  as  an  architect  has 
given  him.  No  doubt  to  qualities 
thus  imparted  to  his  work  is  largely 
due  his  success  in  giving  an  illusion 
of  moving  traffic  against  a  back- 
ground of  London  architecture. 
His  drawings  catch  more  than  a 
little  of  that  spirit  of  haste  and 
bustle  which  is  the  pervading 
one  in  the  London  streets. 


MARCH    wind: 


MAHELI  E    UNWIN 


Without  displaying  any  features  of 
exceptional  interest  the  exhibition 
of  works  by  the  students  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Art,  held  last 
month  in  a  building  behind  the 
of  Women  Artists  and  elsewhere  we  have  before  National  History  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
this  had  occasion  to  notice.    To  express  the  charm      proved  in  some  respects  more  worthy  of  attention 


(PASTEL) 
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FROM  THE  WATER-COLOUR   IN  THE   POSSESSION   OF  T.  WAY.   ESQ. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS,  by  C.  E.  HOLLOWAY. 
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than  the  National  Competi- 
tions Exhibition,  which  took 
place  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Indian  Section  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, and  fully  dealt  with 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 
Amongst  the  decorative 
paintings  exhibited  by  the 
students  of  the  Royal 
College  were  several  com- 
positions which  showed 
originality  in  conception 
and  poetic  imaginativeness. 
Full  scope  being  given  to 
the  individuality  of  the 
young  artist,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  some  of 
the  designs  bordering  on 
the  grotesque.  Neverthe- 
less the  freedom  from 
convention  which  charac- 
terised the  collection  was,  on  the  whole,  stimulating 
and  hopeful.  Of  the  larger  drawings  The  Gates  of 
Life,  by  Mr.  T.  Lewis,  showed  undoubted  merit 
both  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  a  rather 


'THE   STORY   BOOK 


(See  also  p.  joSJ 


BY    F.    MABELLE    UNWIN 


ambitious  composition.  Influenced  to  some  extent 
by  the  creations  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  the  artist 
has  endeavoured,  and  not  altogether  unsuccessfully, 
to  introduce  a  dramati:  note,  without  detracting 
from  the  decorative  quali- 
ties of  the  whole.  Humanity 
Unveiling  Nature,  by  Miss 
Amy  K.  Browning,  was  an- 
other ambitious  work,  but 
lacking  the  higher  decora- 
tive qualities  of  the  design 
just  referred  to.  Mr.  A. 
Mackinder's  Henry  III, 
granting  Charter  to  New- 
castle to  sink  Coal  Shafts, 
displayed  sound  draughts- 
manship and  a  right  feeling 
for  the  balance  of  the  com- 
position ;  while  his  Finding 
of  Dechtire  and  Setanta 
earns  the  name  of  Cuchulain 
were  amongst  the  best  of 
the  smaller  designs. 


I'll'  iTOGRAPHIC    STUDY 


BY    S.    ELWIN    SHAME 


We  here  reproduce  two 
photographic  studies  of 
drapery  by  Mr.  S.  Elwin 
Neame,  who  has  devoted 
much  thought  and  i 
merit  to  the  subject.  The 
disposition  of  drapery  upon 
the  figure  has  always 
313 
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tested  the  degree  of  taste  possessed  by  artists 
.  ver  pencil  is  put  to  paper,  when  selei  tion 
and  treatment  ionic  into  play.  In  the  cast-  of 
rything  depends  upon  the  first 
arrangement,  which  calls  for  unfailing  taste  and  a 
knowledge  of  tradition. 


We  reproduce  as  a  supplement  a  water-colour 
drawing  of  the  famous  Bridge  of  Sighs  in  Venice, 
by  the  late  C.  E.  Holloway,  of  whose  works  an 
exhibition  was  recently  held  at  the  Baillie  Galleries. 
111.  name  of  Whistler  is  associated  with  that  of 
hose  neglected  art  he  befriended. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that  in  his  own  art 
Whistlei  owed  something  to  Holloway.  They 
lr.iwn  to  similar  subjects,  such  as  the  River 
I  (fames  and  Venice,  and  Holloway's  more  prosaic 
brush  perhaps  suggested  to  Whistler  aspects  of 
both  which  in  his  own  art  he  rendered  with  such 
beauty. 


The  exhibitions  held  in  London  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September  are  usually  of 
such  moderate  interest  that  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  water-colours  now  on  view  at  the  Leicester 


MEDALLION    PORTRAIT   01'"    KING    EDWARD    VII. 
1  OR    MONUMENT    AT    MARIENHAD 

liy    GUSTAV    GURSC1INER 


Galleries  should  prove  a  boon  to  the  many  visitors 
who  only  come  to  the  Metropolis  during  the  holiday 
season.  Here  will  be  found  a  limited  number  of 
pictures  by  well-known  artists,  several  of  which  will 
well  repay  careful  study.  The  water  colours  are 
the  more  interesting,  comprising  as  they  do  drawings 
by  such  acknowledged  masters  as  Turner,  David 
Cox,  Peter  de  Wint,  George  Barret,  Samuel  Prout, 
I  )avid  Roberts,  James  Holland,  William  Hunt, 
J.  S.  Cotman,  Tom  Collier,  and  E.  M.  Wimperis, 
together  with  an  impressive  piece  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Severn,  called  Sunrise  at  Sea,  in  which  the  general 
tonality  and  atmospheric  qualities  are  particularly 
fine.  Amongst  the  paintings  The  Waterfall,  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Steer,  shows  dignity  of  conception  and 
is  rendered  with  strength  and  lofty  simplicity.  Mr. 
John  Lavery  is  represented  by  three  examples,  of 
which  The  Lady  in  Blaek  is  the  most  important. 
Mr.  Charles  Conder's  An  bord  de  la  mer  is  a 
beautiful  colour  harmony,  while  A  Blue  Seascape, 
b)  Henry  Moore,  shows  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
marine  painter's  art. 
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1ENNA.— When  some  two  years  ago  th< 
citizens  of  Marienbad  decided  to  erect  a 
monument  to  commemi  irate  the  memor 

able    meeting   of   the   two    monarchs,  the 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  King  Edward  VII.  ol 
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England,  Gustav  Gurschner  was  entrusted  with  the 

task,  which  he  has  ably  fulfilled.  It  was  no  easy  task 
which  the  sculptor  undertook,  for  there  were  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  even  after  the  form  it  was  to 
take  was  definitely  fixed  upon.  The  features  of  the 
Emperor  were  familiar  to  him,  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  King.  With  his  usual  thought  and  kind- 
ness,  King  Edward  smoothed  the  way  by  sitting  to 
the  sculptor  four  times  during  his  stay  in  Marienbad 
last  year  and  once  in  London,  whither  the 
sculptor  had  followed  him.  The  King  is  highly 
satisfied  with  the  medallion  portrait  of  himself, 
which  is  a  dignified  work.  'The  artist  has  brought 
out  the  characteristic  lines  of  his  face,  and  the 
likeness  is  unmistakable.  That  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  is  equally  good,  though  his  Majesty, 
owing  to  his  advanced  age  and  the  need  for 
avoiding  fatigue,  did  not  sit  to  Herr  Gurschner. 
Still,  in  this  case  also,  the  portrait  has  been 
pronounced  by  those  in  intimate  intercourse  wit 
the  Emperor  to  be  an  excellent  likeness. 


and  with  the  socle,  which  is  slightly  curved,  is  over 
thirteen  feet  high.  The  medallions  are  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  and  have  been  executed  in  bronze  ; 
they  occupy  the  face  of  the  stone,  which  also  bears 
an  inscription  relating  to  the  event  commemorated. 
On  either  side  are  two  pilasters  about  eight  feet 
high  with  seats  between,  also  of  grey  granite,  the 
whole  forming  almost  a  semi-circle.  The  pilasters 
are  ornamented  with  bronze  crowns  of  the  monarchs, 
and  surmounted  by  bronze-gilt  Etruscan  \ases  with 
a  rich  patina,  and  containing  plants  and  flowers. 
The  whole  is  something  entirelv  new  in  monumental 
sculpture,  for  this  mixture  of  bronze  patina  and 
hewn  granite  has  never  been  used  in  this  connection 
in  Austria.  The  monument  is  situated  in  an  orna- 
mental garden  at  the  head  of  a  walk  which  was  speci- 
ally made  for  the  use  of  King  Edward,  so  that  he 
might  be  far  from  the  "madding  crowd,"  and  yet  one 
of  them.  Herr  Gurschner  has  achieved  a  real  work 
i if  art,  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  Marienbad. 


The  monument  of  which  these  medallions  form 
part  is  also  the  work  of  Herr  Gurschner.  It  is  of 
finely-hewn,  unpolished  granite  of  a   suit  grey  tone. 


Friedrich  Gornik,  of  whose  plastic  productions 
some  examples  are  here  reproduced,  is  a  native  of 
Carinthia,  and  began  his  career  as  a  student  at  the 
Fachschule    in    Villach,    one    of    the    best-known 
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schools  for  wood-carving  in  the  Imperial  dominions. 
He  was  then  but  fourteen,  but  as  he  showed  un- 
usual ability  at  the  end  of  the  four-years'  course  of 
instruction  there,  he  was  awarded  a  stipend  in  order 

that  he  might  continue  his  studies  at  the  Kunst- 
gewerbeschule  in  Vienna.  Before  entering  this  insti- 
tution, however,  he  studied  f<  >r  a  year  under  Theodor 
Charlemont,  an  artist  of  sound  judgment,  and 
iing  unusual  merits  as  a  teacher.  At  Vienna 
he  was  first  a  pupil  of  Professor  Breitner,  and  later, 
when  the  school  was  re-modelled  by  Baron  Myr- 
ba  h,  the  young  sculptor  entered  the  class  of  Pro- 
fessor Strasser,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Secession, 
appointed  at  the  same  time  as  Professors  Hoff- 
mann. Moser,  and  other  modems.  Gornik  quickly 
distinguished  himself  as  a  student  in  Vienna,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  course  was  awarded  a  travel- 
ling scholarship  in  order  that  he  might  study  the 
plastic  art  of  other  nations. 


Gornik  early  developed  a  taste  for  animal  sculp- 
ture, ami  in  the  zoological  gardens  at  Schonbrunn 
in  the  grounds  of  the  famous  castle,  he  found  suf- 
ficient and  varied  material  for  studying  them  from 
nature.  These  studies  were  carried  on  at  a  time 
when  garden  architecture  was  beginning  to  claim 


more  and  more  attention  on  the  part  of  artists  oi  the 
modern  school,  and  Gornik  also  turned  his  thoughts 
in  this  direction,  one  of  the  results  being  The 
Lovers — a  work  showing  how  closely  Gornik  has 
studied  animal  nature.  The  modelling  of  this 
feline  couple  is  vigorous  and  full  of  feeling,  while 
the  facial  characteristics  are  aptly  rendered,  as 
also  is  that  suppleness  of  limb  and  body  which 
distinguishes  animals  of  this  kind. 


Not  content  to  confine  his  studies  to  the  wild 
animals  at  Schonbrunn,  Gornik  turned  his  attention 
to  the  domestic  animals  he  had  been  familiar  with 
in  his  country  home — the  oxen  and  horses  employed 
in  husbandry.  Both  in  the  Team  of  Oxen  and 
Draught  Horses  there  is  something  almost  human 
in  the  dignity  with  which  these  toilers  are  invested. 
Remarkable  too  for  its  powerful  delineation  is  the 
Troika,  which  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  Kunstler- 
haus  and  so  impressed  the  Kaiser  that  he  bought 
it.  Nor  has  he  restricted  himself  to  animals, 
though  it  is  here  that  his  particular  gifts  are  revealed 
most  conspicuously.  Among  other  human  subjects 
he  has  modelled,  the  Wrestler  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  example  of  this  talented  young  sculptor's 
vigorous  manipulation.  A.  S.  L. 
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BERLIN*. — An  exhibition  of  the  studies 
and  drawings  of  Count  Leopold  von 
Kalckreuth  has  been  on  view  at  the 
Cassirer  Gallery.  We  enjoyed  the 
patient  love  of  a  student  of  nature,  and  that  delicate 
rendering  of  everv-day  life  in  the  home  and  the  fields 
which  is  the  source  of  the  painters  inspiration.  A 
sober  realism  does  not  look  out  for  things  of  beauty, 
but  problems  of  light  and  air  are  carefully  studied, 
and  we  sometimes  feel  the  touch  of  a  loving  soul. 


One  of  the  most  promising  young  landscape 
painters,  Hans  Licht,  is  to  be  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  Kunstlerhaus  Gallery,  and  readers  of 
The  Studio  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the  example 
of  his  work  here  reproduced. 


At  Fritz  Gurlitt's  Gallery  recently  there  was  an 
interesting  exhibition  of 
landscapes  by  Paul  Thiem. 
These  landscapes  are  con- 
fessions of  quiet  (German 
"  Heimatgefuhl  "  (home- 
feeling).  The  painter  is  a 
son  of  the  distinguished 
Berlin  collector,  Adolph 
Thiem,  whose  treasures 
are  now  in  the  Kaiser 
Fredrich  Museum. 


healthy  connecting  -  link  between  tradition  and 
modernism.  Although  our  Berlin  decorative  artists 
enjoy  no  State  protection,  as  do  the  Vienna,  Munich, 
Dresden,  and  Darmstadt  guilds,  although  they  are 
real  stepchildren  of  the  public,  yet  their  strong 
development  shows  their  vital  force.  Events  such 
as  the  appointment  of  Professor  Messel  as  "  Hof- 
Architekt,"  of  Professor  Bruno  Paul  to  the  post  of 
Director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Applied  Art,  the 
introduction  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  "  Moderne 
Kunstgewerbe "  in  the  lately-opened  Handelshoch- 
schule  (Commercial  High  School),  are  hopeful 
signs  of  good  times  coming  for  Berlin  applied  art. 
A  group  of  our  strongest  talents,  such  as  Albert 
Gessner,  Curt  Stoeving,  Grenander,  August  Endell, 
Rudolf  and  Fia  Wille,  Sepp  Kaiser,  Mohrbutter, 
Schmuz-Baudiss,  Mutz,  have  banded  together  to 
form  the  "  Werkring."     This  association  does  not 


The  future  of  German 
applied  arts  has  been  un- 
ceasingly debated  since 
the  important  Dresden  ex- 
hibition closed  its  doors. 
There  are  pessimists  who 
conclude  from  this  great 
review  only  a  return  to  past 
styles.  Biedermeier  is  the 
craze  of  the  day — Bieder- 
meier for  home  arts,  for 
high  art,  and  literature. 
Two  Biedermeier  exhibi- 
tions have  recently  been 
revivifying  the  Alt-Berlin 
of  1820 — 1860.  Optimists 
only  speakof  the  new  style. 
We  cannotyetquite  specify 
this  new  style  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  but  we  have- 
certainly  every  reason  to 
expect  it.  Biedermeier, 
the  last  pure  phase  of 
German    art,    seems    a 
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DESK. NED    BY  JOSEPH    WACKERI.E 

pledge  its  members  to  certain  dogmas  ;  it 
leaves  them  free  to  follow  their  own  artistic 
bent,  only  strengthening  their  aspirations 
by  the  community  of  aim  and  by  camara- 
derie. It  seems  that  the  strongest  impulse 
is  traceable  from  Scotland,  England,  and 
Vienna,  yet  there  are  unmistakable  personal 
notes. 


Visitors  to  the    Bruno  Paul  rooms  in  the 
Berliner    Kunstausstellung    cannot 
fail    to    have    noticed  tin-  porcelain  figures 
VJunicl         [ptoi    I'  -  i  |'h   \\  ackerle. 
ipied  at    the 
famous   Nymphenburg  manufacture,   which 
augmi  nting  its  long  estab 
lion.     He  ai  mati  rial  he 

d  thinks  it  quiti     .1 
Rocoi   i  and  Louis 
I !  ike  it  partii 

!      original   desi  ns.      Hi    eithei 
gun     whiti 

under 
1        "  ethod  is  ado 
first  time  in  porcelain  figun    .   ind  W 
3" 


hopes  to  procure  many  surprises  by  this  proceeding. 
His  favourite  model  is  a  rather  repulsive  elderly 
coquette  who  might  have  fascinated  the  pencil 
of  Beardsley  or  the  pen  of  Prevost.  She  is  quite 
as  fit  in  her  lengthy  grace  to  pose  in  up-to- 
date  chic  as  in  old-fashioned  style.  She  can  serve 
for  the  expression  of  the  perverse,  the  comic 
and  the  homely.  In  each  position  and  costume 
the  artist  understands  how  to  make  her  perfectly 
convincing  by  his  very  precise  and  sharp  -  lined 
modelling.  This  is  at  once  so  evident  that  we  do 
not  even  miss  colour  in  the  white  figures.  Wackerle 
may  be  destined  to  immortalise  modern  female 
types  in  porcelain  portraits. 


August  Endell,  one  of  those  named  above  as 
having  united  to  form  a  "  Werkring,"  is  causing 
great  astonishment  in  connoisseur  circles  with 
his  new  building  at  the  Hakesche  Markt.  In 
Munich  several  years  ago  he,  with  Van  der  Velde 
and  Obrist,  formed  the  revolutionary  trio  which 
stood  up  for  modern  ideas.  There  his  Elvira  Studio 
was  as  much  criticised  for  eccentricity  as,  later  on, 
his  Wolzogen  Theatre  in  Berlin.  Yet  Endell  was 
only  groping  after  the  way  which  to-day  he  is 
treading  with  perfect  clearness.  He  always  wished 
for  the  new  style,  now  he  knows  it  can  be  realised 
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Throughout  this  undertaking,  and  especially 
in  the  large  festival  hall,  Endell  reveals  him- 
self not  only  as  a  student  of  nature,  but  as 
her  spy.  He  is  not  content  with  external 
forms,  but  seeks  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
inner  structure— the  life  principle.  Leaves, 
insects,  primitive  plants  and  animals,  or  rather 
their  fibres,  veins,  tissues  and  skeletons  are 
the  domain  of  his  investigations,  and  what 
he  discovers  is  disclosed  in  the  sprouting  and 
bristling,  the  nickering  and  crinkling  of  his 
ornaments.  We  may  call  him  queer,  some- 
times almost  pathologic,  but  his  architectural 
discipline  always  fills  us  with  confidence. 


Otto  Schulz,  a  young  and  highly  talented 
architect,  is  a  pupil  of  Professor  Alfred 
Grenander  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Arts  and 
Crafts  School.  His  excellent  pen  drawings 
have  won  the  first  prize  in  a  competition 
given  by  a  trade  journal.  The  task  was 
a  design  for  a  garden-house  and  another  for 
a  garden-fence.  Otto  Schulz  sent  in  two 
solutions  for  each  theme,  and  his  designs 
pleased     by     their    unpretentiousness    and 


STAIRCASE    OF   THE    HAKESCHE    HOUSE,    BERLIN 
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by  a  far  deeper  study  of  nature  and,  before 
all,  by  the  sovereign  inventive  faculty  of 
genius.  Imitation  and  eclecticism  are  in  his 
opinion  the  death  of  development.  He  is 
convinced  that  modern  times,  with  their 
utilisation  of  scientific  results  and  machine 
work,  demand  new  artistic  utteiances.  We 
see  an  architectural  energy  at  work  which  is 
able  to  shape  masses  under  the  compulsion 
of  one  dominating  idea,  and  to  accentuate 
and  vary  this  idea  by  an  infinitude  of  detail. 
We  sometimes  seem  to  feel  in  vaulting  lines 
and  undulations  the  spirit  of  barockism,  or, 
in  vertical  structures,  the  Gothic  spirit.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  Occi- 
dent, but  an  unflinching  will  always  evolves 
a  personal  vision. 


Our  illustrations  give  an  idea  of  Endell's 
inventiveness  in  the  disposition  of  space  and 
in  the  detail.  The  small  hall  in  the  Hakesche 
Haus  can  be  easily  divided  into  two  rooms, 
and  the  weight  of  the  ceiling  is  made  light 
by  a  most  original  structure  of  the  column- 
capitals.  The  staircase  shows  a  peculiar  use 
of    the   walls    and    very    original    columns/ 
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practicability.  He  drew  an  octagonal  and  a  quad- 
rangular pavilion,  each  covered  with  a  roof  of 
shingle-wood.  The  particular  charm  of  these 
■  ompi  titive  works  lay  in  the  exquisiteness  of  Schulz's 
architectural  drawing. 


fined  inierwn is.  The 
Secession  is  especially  the 
place  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  nude,  in  which, 
however,  the  modesty  of 
nature  is,  I  am  afraid, 
sometimes  lost  sight  of. 
It  has  some  interesting 
portraits  to  offer  by  Linde- 
Walther,  von  KardorfF, 
von  Konig,  Breyer,  Dora 
Hitz  and  Maurer,  and 
some  strongly  rendered 
naturalistic  subjects  by 
Count  Kalckreuth,  Franck, 
Bischoff  -  Culm,  and 
Charlotte  Berend.  That  still-life  in  its  utmost  re- 
finement is  becoming  a  prominent  feature  here  is 
significant,  and  may,  it  is  hoped,  tend  towards  a 
more  peaceable  spirit  in  this  dissident  art  centre. 

J-  J- 


BY    OTTO    SCHULZ 


The  Secession  has  made  an 
particularly  German  character 
result  is  a  very  interesting  exh 
a  good  deal  of  strong  work 
refined  productions.  Max 
Liebermann  is  on  a  classic 
height  in  most  of  his  works 
between  1876-1896,  but  his 
latest  roup  de  force,  the 
portrait  group  of  the  Ham- 
burg Professors  impresses 
one  in  many  respects  as 
unsatisfactory.  Louis 
Corinth  is  the  only  one 
among  German  artists  with 
a  Rubenese  vein,  but  void 
of  the  Flemish  grandseign- 
eur's  quality  of  noblesse. 
Max  Slevogt  cultivates  in- 
teresting colour- schemes 
and  vivid  delineation,  and 
ow's  landscapes 
sound  the  rhapsodic  note 
as  strongly  as  the  idyllic. 
(Jlrich  Hubners  pictures 
from  the  North  German 
waterside  carry  the  fresh- 
ness of  breeze  and  flood 
with  them,  and  Heinrich 
:  1  tands  how 
to  add  interesting  features 
to  the  i]uiet  charm  of  re- 
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MSTERDAM— With   the    renaissance   of 

our  national  art  of  painting  in  the  last 
four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  was  a  kindred  revival  of  the  graphic 
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arts  which  claims  the  attention  of  the  serious  student 
who  wishes  to  clearly  understand  the  importance  of 
the  recent  art-movement  in  Holland.  It  was  only 
natural  that  artists  who,  like  the  brothers  Maris, 
like  Mauve,  Bosboom,  and  those  other  gifted 
workers  who  took  up  the  historic  line  joining  them 
via  the  Barbizonsehooland  England  (Constable )  with 
their  ancestors,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  should 
take  a  profound  interest  in 
and  show  a  well-understood 
admiration  for  the  master- 
pieces of  graphic  art  pro- 
duced in  those  long  by- 
gone days.  Could  they  have 
found  a  better  teacher  than 
Rembrandt  ? 


rewarded  with  Whistler, 
Koepping,  and  Anders 
Zorn,  and  where  Witsen, 
Dupont,  de  Zwart,  Zilcken, 
and  so  many  others  found 
well-merited  reward  in  the 
praise  of  the  French  artists 
and  critics.  It  was  about 
the  time  of  the  "  Neder- 
l  a  n  d  s  c  h  e  E  t  s  c  1  u  b  " 
( Netherland  Society  of 
Painter  -  Etchers)  which, 
during  its  brief  existence, 
did  much  to  foster  an 
interest  in  original  black 
and  white  work.  Here, 
by  otto  schulz  as    everywhere,    however, 

the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
prints  and  collecting  them  never  became  so  popular 
as  the  appreciation  for  pictures,  and  Holland  being 
but  a  small  country  the  short  life  of  the  society 
ma)  he  explained. 


This  summer  two  coincident  exhibitions  have 
again  drawn  public  attention  to  graphic  art.  The 
two  leading  art  societies  at  Amsterdam,  the  Societas 


However,  it  was  not  by 
those   I   have   named  that 

graphic  art  has  attained  to 
the  position  it  now  holds. 
The  original  plates  by  an 
Anton  Maine  are  limited 
to  eighteen,  the  number  of 
James  Maris's  graphic- 
works  is  not  half  a  dozen, 
those  of  his  brother  Mat- 
thew may  be  ten  or  eleven. 
It  was  a  younger  generation 
which  made  its  glorious 
fight  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion in  1900,  where,  in  the 
graphic  department,  Marius 
Bauer,  then  thirty  years 
of  age,  stood  in  the  front 
row,   equally  admired   and 
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Arti  et  Amicitiae  and  St.  Lucas,  both  organised  an 
exhibition  of  original  etchings,  engravings  and 
lithographs  by  their  members,  and  (in  the  former) 
by  their  immediate  predecessors.  Thus,  at  the  Art 
Society's  we  found  a  nearly  complete  set  of  Mauve 's 
etchings.  An  important  selection  was  also  exhi- 
bited from  the  work  by  Witsen  Dupont,  de  Zwart, 
and  especially  by  Bauer,  one  of  whose  recent 
works  was  reproduced  in  the  June  number  of  this 
magazine.  Willem  de  Zwart's  work  is  not  yet 
esteemed  outside  Holland  as  much  as  it  deserves  ; 
but  his  original  etchings  now  already  surpass  the 
number  of  one  hundred.  Another  promising  young 
engraver  and  lithographic  artist  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Amsterdam  at  St.  Lucas.  I  must 
note  also  the  names  of  some  other  young  artists 
whose  graphic  productions  are  worth  attention  and 
who  exhibited  in  both  collections.  They  are 
Haverkamp,  Veldheer,  Jan  Boon,  Graadt  van 
Roggen  and  Derkzen  van  Angeren.  Nor  must  I 
omit  to  mention  the  twelve  relatively  small  plates 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Tholen,  an  artist 
whose  work  is  appreciated  by  the 
Americans  still  more  than  by  his 
own  countrymen.  De  Wm, 


DUSSELDORF.— The 
Deutsch  Nationale 
Kunstausstellung 
which  is  being  held 
here,  is.  as  its  title  implies,  a  na- 
tional display,  being  restricted  to 
modem  German  art.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive collection  of  works  by 
artists  uf  many  schools, from  Menzel 
to  Liebermann,  from  Klimt  to  the 
old  Viennese  master,  Rudolf  Alt. 
The  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  did  nut  impose  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  picking  and 
choosing,  hence  the  indiscriminate 
quality  of  the  show  as  a  whole. 


The  chief  note,  the  clou,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  entire  display  is  a 
really  meritorious  collection  of 
water-colours— a  medium  in  which 
English  and  French  artists  have 
made  a  greater  mark  of  late  than 
German  artists.  There  are  good 
efforts  and  fair  results  attained, 
however,  among  the  Diisseldorf 
painters  in  this  depart- 

ment.    I   may  men'ion  such  men 
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as  Boninger,  whose  large  drawing  of  three  crab- 
catchers  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  standing  in  a 
boat  in  the  waning  twilight,  is  one  of  the  most 
able  performances.  .  There  are  also  some  fine 
clear  drawings  in  pastel  and  pencil  by  Walter 
Georgi  Hambiichen  and  Max  Clarenbach  ;  also  by 
Lissmann  (of  Hamburg),  Bergcnann  in  gouache, 
and  Richter  and  Hengeler  ( Miinden).  Schonleber 
(of  Carlsruh?)  contributes  some  very  select  examples 
of  landscape,  of  a  serenity  rarely  equalled.  Pro- 
fessor Claus  Meyer  is  represented  by  Alt  Diissel- 
dorf, a  reminiscence  of  the  old  Rhenish  town  in 
the  middle  ages,  with  its  quaint  roofs,  turrets,  and 
trading  craft  of  the-Columbus  type,  with  high  fore- 
castle and  quirter-deck,  anchored  on  the  river. 

W.  S. 


B 


RUSSELS.— To  Victor  Gilsoul,  whose 
picture,  Old  Embankment  at  Bruges, 
is  given  as  a  supplement  in  this  number, 
an  article  was  devoted  in  The  Studio 
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about  three  years  ago,  and  the  chief  facts  of  bis 

prolific  career  and    the   characteristics  of  liis   art 

touched  upon  therein.     Few,  indeed,  among 

the  modern  painters  of  Belgium  have  risen  into 
prominence  so  rapidly  as  Gilsoul.  More  than 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  he  made  his  debut 
in  the  Salon  here,  and  he  is  still  barely  forty.  lb 
is  a pkin-air  worker  and  finds  his  chief  delight  in 
depicting  the  scenery  of  Flanders  with  its  wind- 
mills, its  long  lines  of  trees,  and,  above  all,  its 
pellucid,  gently  flowing  canals  linking  up  the 
centres  of  human  activity.  To  a  painter  of 
Gilsoul's  temperament,  Bruges  with  its  wealth  of 
old  world  associations  could  not  but  have  a  powei 
fill  fascination,  as  it  has,  indeed,  to  many  others 
besides.  But  how  long  will  tin-  capital  of  West 
Flanders  continue  to  exercise  this  fascination  — 
that  is  the  question  prompted  by  the  great  event 
which  makes  the  present  war  a  memorable  one  in 
her  history.  The  augmentation  of  her  commercial 
and  industrial  life  which  is  almost  sure  to  result  now 
that  she  has  become  once  more  a  port  with  direct 
from  and  to  the  high  seas,  is  pretty  certain 
to  bring  with  it  a  transformation  in  her  external 
trance.  Perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  who  look 
forward  with  feelings  other  than  pleasurable  to  the 
time  when  Bruges  can  no 
longer  be  called  "la 
merit."  B.  J 


TALASHKINO, 
S MOl    I    N  S  K  . 
The      ac 
panying  illustra- 
tions of  designs  by  MM. 
Rohrich,  Zinovief,  Maliu 
tin  and  Princess  Tenishel 
are    intended    to    supple 
hose  whi<  h  appi  ai 
ed  in  the  July  numb  i  i  il 
I  he  Studio,  when  M.  di 
Danilo                      in    a< 
•  ount  of  the  schoi  i 
workshops  establish) 
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in     proximity     to 
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the  ateliers  tor  the  purpose  of  affording  healthy 
rei  reation  for  those  engaged  therein.  This  theatre, 
of  which  illustrations  are  given  of  the  exterior  and 
the  auditorium,  was  designed  by  M.  Maliutin  (who 
also  designed  most  of  the  accessories),  and  is 
capable  of  seating  two  hundred  persons.  As  will  be 
seen  (pp.  332-3),  it  is  a  one-storey  wooden  building. 
well-lighted  laterallybya  series  of  windows  somewhat 
close  together,  the  interspaces  being  occupied  by 
carvings  which  recall  those  seen  even  nowadays  on 
the  vessels  which  pass  up  and  down  the  Volga  and 
its  tributaries  and  the  rivers  of  Northern  Russia. 
Princess  Tenishef  has  in  her  museum  at  Smolensk 
a  remarkable  collection  of  such  carvings,  some  of 
which  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  others  belong  to  the  period  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  Catherine,  and  a  few  to  still  later 
times.  The  auditorium  of  the  Talashkino  Theatre 
is  carried  out  in  a  restrained  style  ;  the  ceiling  is 
of  plain  straight  boards  ;  the  walls  are  smooth, 
surmounted  by  a  cornice  forming  a  broad  band  of 
ornament  in  which  the  traditional  peacock,  leaves 
and  flowers  form  the  motif;  the  carved  seats  are 
made  with  the  typically  Russian  high  backs  ;  the 
doors  are  carved  and  painted  ;  and  the  drop-curtain 
displays  a  peasant  girl  playing  the  dulcimer  (glissli). 
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And  then  not  only  are  the  national  characteristics 
si  i  11  in  ever)  detail  of  the  structure  itself,  but  the 
little  plays  and  operas  performed  there  under  the 
direction  of  the  indefatigable  Princess  Tenishef, 
whose  assistants  and  pupils  constitute  the  dramatis 
persona,  derive  their  themes  from  the  legendary 
lore  of  Old  Russia.  Princess  Tenishef  herself 
often  writes  the  libretto  and  designs  the  costumes 
worn  by  the  performers.    'I  he  instrument  employed 

tiestral  purposes  is  the  national  balalaika, 
and   this   too   has  claimed   a  share   of  attention  on 

rl  oi  the  artist  staff  connected  with  the 
establishment. 

REVIEWS   AND   NOTICES. 
The  Art  of  the  Greeks.     By   H.   B.  Walters. 
(London:   Methuen  &  Co.)     125.  6d.  net. — This 
book  will  especially  1  ommi  nd  itself  to  artists.     The 
author  has  thoroughly  perceived  that  the  history  of 
ii   art  derives  its  significance  from  the  essen- 
tially   plastic  genius   of  the  Greeks,   that    pursuit 
of  visible    beauty   which    gradually  took   their   art 
away   from    the   inward    and    religious   significance 
with  which  it  started.     He  emphasises  the  fact  that 
athleticism,   at   first  entirely  religious   in    its 
associations,  gradually  divorced  art  from  religion  as 
the  idea  of  mere  physical  beauty  began  to  prevail, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
that   statues   were    created    for   a  purely  aesthetic 


end.  The  author  inserts  a  carefully-arranged 
chronological  scheme  of  Greek  art.  He  deals  in 
an  interesting  manner  with  recent  explorations  in 
Crete,  which  open  out  a  new  world  of  artistic 
creation  and  reveal  a  state  of  civilisation  which 
seems  almost  incredible  at  the  remote  date  of 
2000-1500  B.C.  In  the  separation  of  the  art 
of  painting  from  handicraft,  at  which  point  the 
independent  history  of  Greek  painting  begins,  he 
remarks  the  impetus  which  the  new  movement 
received  by  the  changes  at  Athens  under  Kimon 
and  Pericles,  when  public  buildings  were  being 
erected  to  commemorate  great  events  and  appro- 
priately decorated  with  frescoes  of  historical  and 
mythological  composition.  The  chapter  on  Greek 
vases  will  help  to  dissipate  the  popular  use  of  the 
term  "  Etruscan  "  in  reference  to  the  painted  vases 
of  the  Greeks.  He  treats  us  to  exhaustive  criticism 
of  Greek  gems  and  coins,  and  deals  very  interest- 
ingly with  the  origin  of  metal-working.  As  a  whole 
the  book  is  written  with  singular  lucidity  and  charm, 
and  is  evidently  the  flower  of  deep  and  painstaking 
scholarship.  It  is  attractively  bound  and  profusely 
illustrated  by  excellent  plates. 

The  Union  of  Painting.  By  Richard  Mother, 
Ph.D.  (London  and  New  York:  G.  1'.  Putnam's 
Sons.)  Two  vols.,  21.?.  net. — Well  translated  into 
English,  and  supplemented  by  a  series  of  reproduc- 
tions of  typical   masterpieces  and  by  an  excellent 
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index  giving  the  dates  of  the  births  and  deaths  of 
the  artists  noticed,  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Muther's 
well-known  work  will  no  doubt  find  a  place  in 
many  art  libraries.  But  the  praise  lavished  on  it  by 
the  American  editor  will  not,  we  think,  be  fully 
endorsed  by  those  familiar  with  the  many  authori- 
tative histories  of  art  in  circulation  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  for  the  author,  though  there  is  a 
certain  originality  in  his  method  (which  is  rather 
psychological  than  chronological)  does  not  take  the 
very  high  rank  amongst  ait  critics  of  the  day 
claimed  for  him.  In  spite,  however,  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  style,  he  has  brought  together  in  a 
convenient  form  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
and  now  and  then  hits  on  a  very  apt  comparison, 
notably  when  he  calls  Tan  Steen  the  "  Moliere  of 
Dutch  painting,"  and  Boucher  the  Correggio  of  the 
Rococo  style.  1'eihaps  one  of  his  best  essays  is 
that  on  Rembrandt,  with  whom  he  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  in  sympathy,  for  he  recognises  very  clearly 
the  dual  nature  of  the  great  master,  whose  life, 
dominated  from  first  to  last  by  conflicting  influ- 
ences, was  indeed,  as  he  says,  "a  tragedy  of  fate." 
Canada.  Painted  by  T.  Mower  Martin,  desi  ribed 
by  Wilfrid  Campbell.  (London  :  A.  &  C.  Blai  k.) 
20s.  net. — The  author  of  this  new  volume  on 
Canada  evidently  knows  the  country  well,  and  is  to 
a  great  extent  in  touch  with  its  inhabitants,  but 
unfortunately  his  gift  of  expression  is  not  altogether 
equal  to  the  amount  of  his  information.  He  has 
much  to  say.  but  somehow  has  not  succeeded  in 
saying  it  effectively.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
write  a  history  of  Canada,  claiming  as  his  excuse 
for  the  omission  of  what  would  have  been  a  most 
interesting  record,  that  the  country  is  a  new  one, 
and  "not  the  stage  oi  centuries  of  human  struggle 
and  effort  in  the  sense  that  European  countries 
are,"  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  history  has  been 
from  the  first  full  of  episodes  as  thrilling  as  an) 
thing  that  has  taken  place  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Canada,  as  the  writer  himself  points  out. 
is  the  Scotland  of  America,  and  he  might  well  have 
compared  the  struggle  between  the  French  and 
English  there  with  that  between  the  latter  and  the 
Scots  before  the  long  feud  was  ended  by  the  union 
of  the  two  countries.  In  dealing  with  tin  greal 
towns,  however,  lie  fortunately  departs  from  tine 
rule  laid  down,  describing  many  thrilling  episbdc 
connected  with  their  foundation,  bringing  down 
their  life-stories  to  the  actual  present,  and  taking 
care  in  every  case  to  give  details  that  will  be  oi  use 
to  the  would-be  settler,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
value  of  his  work.  The  watei  colour  drawings  of 
Mr.  Martin  show  in  a  noticeable  degree  the  di  fects 


of  his  literary  collaborator,  for  with  the  exception 
of  the  mountain  views,  which  are  sympathetically 
interpreted,  they  are  essentially  matter-of-fact, 
topographical  rather  than  artistic,  and  greatly 
wanting  in  poetic  feeling. 

Essentials  in  Architecture.  By  John  Belcher, 
A.R.A.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford).  Cloth,  5s. 
net  :  leather,  7s.  net.  "  All  good  architecture 
addresses  itself  to  the  emotions  as  well  as  to  the 
mind.  .  .  A  building,  however  sound  and  good 
on  the  scientific  side,  can  never  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  architecture  by  simply  dressing  it  up  in 
ornament.  The  artistic  spirit  must  be  at  work 
from  the  very  first."  "Architecture  is  not  a  science 
plus  art,  but  a  science  interpenetrated  in  all  its 
methods  and  applications  by  the  true  spirit  of  art." 
In  such  sentences  as  these,  which  we  find  in  his 
introduction,  Mr.  Belcher  sounds  the  keynote  of  a 
book  every  line  of  which  is  pregnant  with  interest 
alike  to  the  cultured  general  reader  and  to  the 
professional  student,  whose  attention  is  called  to 
those  first  principles  and  ultimate  ideals  which  he 
is  apt  to  overlook  in  the  maze  of  practical  details. 
The  book  treats  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art,  and 
the  exposition  is  conveniently  and  logically  arranged 
under  die  heads  of  Principles,  Qualities,  Factors, 
and  Materials.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
numerous  and  well  printed,  have  been  specially 
selected  to  give  point  to  remarks  in  the  text,  and 
range  from  buildings  of  palatial  proportions  to  the 
humble  cottage  of  the  country  side. 

Pierre  Puget :  Decorateur  ft  Mariniste.  By 
Philippe  Auquier.  (Paris:  D.  A.  Longuet.) 
/'>'.5o. — Born  in  1662,  at  a  time  of  exceptional  naval 
activity  not  only  in  France  but  in  England,  Pierre 
Puget,  the  contemporary  of  the  famous  Secretary  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  Samuel  Pepys,  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  during  his  lifetime  as  a  designer  of  the 
ornamentation  of  ships,  and  also  some  little  fame 
as  a  painter  of  marine  subjects  and  sculptor. 
Before    he    was    seventeen,    he    is   said    to    have 

taken    a   considerable   share   in    the   dec  01,111 ,1 

;i  \i  1.1I  vessels  that  aided  in  the  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1638.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  ol  service  he  went  to  Italy  to  study,  walking 
all  the  way  to  save  expense,  and  on  his  return 
home,  five  years  later,   he  obtained   the   important 

post  of  Superintendent  of  the'  Arse  nal  oi  Toul 

which  he  held  for  many  years,  during  which  some 
ol  the  finest  and  most  richly  dec  orate  d  vessels  evei 

produced  in  France  were-  launched.     Unfortunately, 

<  r,     the    sudden     change:     that    took    place 

towards   the   close  of   the  reign   of    Louis  XIV.    in 

the    opi n    "I     the    .null,  .lilies    as    to    what    was 
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essential  in  naval  architecture,  led  to  an  un- 
expected check  in  the  brilliant  career  of  the  master 
r,  who  found  himself  without  congenial 
employment  just  when  everything  had  seemed 
most  promising.  He  withdrew  to  Marseilles  only 
to  meet  with  a  similar  experience  there,  and  though 
he  continued  to  work  in  other  directions  until  his 
death,  in  1694,  his  memory  was  soon  forgotten 
outside  the  actual  scene  of  his  activity.  It  was 
reserved  to  the  present  Curator  of  the  Muse"e  des 
Beaux-Arts  at  Marseilles  to  restore  to  him  his  true 
place  in  the  history  of  decorative  art,  and  to  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves 
of  the  beautiful  designs  that  are  preserved  in  that 
Institution.  To  the  line  reproductions  of  more 
than  fifty  typical  drawings,  displaying  in  a  remark- 
able degree  I'uget's  fertile  imagination  and  skill  of 
draughtsmanship,  he  has  added  an  exhaustive  cata- 
logue raisonni  of  all  the  works  of  Puget  that  have 
been  preserved,  including  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  desi         for  1   living. 

The  Outskirts  of  the  Great  City.  By  Mrs.  A.  G. 
lii.i.i..  With  coloured  illustrations  by  Arthur  G. 
(London:  Methuen).  6s.  net.  —  Gifted 
with  a  fluent  and  engaging  style  of  writing,  .Mrs. 
Bell,  in  this  Litest  book  from  her  pen,  conducts 
her  readers  mi  a  tour  of  the  places  situated  on  the 
fringe  of  London,  recalling  the  historic  associations 
in  which  they  abound  and  noting  the  changes  the) 
have  under-,  me  down  to  the  present  time  when  these 
once  isolated  hamlets  and  townships  have  become 

illy    merged    in    the   great    metropolis.     So 
great  have  th        1  been  thai  one  is  apt  to 

that  many  of  th       place     whose  \  icissitudes 
Mrs.  B  :  itertaining  narrative, 

have  their  individual  historii    d ■  bacl  cenl 

With  tli  iccomp  iniiin  nt  [in  >\  ided  b)  M  r. 

Bell,  wl  nt  and  well  chosen  illustrations 

'ir  are  supplementi  1 1  I »    photi  igraphii    \  iev  ^. 

the  book  should    nol    l.iil  to  stimulate  inter  .1   in 

in    In. noun  1 ! 

Scenes   in    the    Lift-  of   (>///■    Lord.      Drawn    by 

Harold  Copping.     Described  bj  HandleyC.G. 

-I    Durham.      (Lond  >n  : 

Religious  Tract  Society.)     16$.  net.     Theoutcome 

of    many    months'    work    in    the    Holy    Land,   the 

water-colour    drawings   reproduced   in   this   volume 

well    fulfil    the    aim    of    1  irhich    was    to 

depict    Gospel    incidents    in     the    actual     en   iron 

ment  in  which  th  j   tool    place,      ["hej  an   strietlv 

realisti'  0  th    ima  ;i nation,  and 

they    make    little    or    no    attempt    to    suggest    the 

spiritual    teaching    of    our     Lord  :     but    th 

full  of  human  interest,  and  will    seive  admirably 

V,6 


to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  young,  for  whom 
they  are  evidently  primarily  intended.  Their 
draughtsmanship  and  colouring  are  good,  and 
their  composition  natural  and  effective.  The 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves' and  Fishes,  the  Little  Child 
set  in  the  Midst,  Lazarus,  come  forth  I  and  Geth- 
semane  are  especially  noteworthy,  telling  their  story 
with  simple  directness  and  comparing  favourably 
with  other  modern  interpretations  of  the  same 
themes,  even  with  those  of  M.  Tissot  in  his  well- 
known  "  Life  of  Christ/'  The  accompanying  notes 
from  the  eloquent  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
form  an  excellent  supplement  to  Mr.  Copping's 
illustrations,  and  the  work  will  no  doubt  be 
welcome  in  many  a  home,  though  its  high  price 
will  probably  prevent  its  use  in  schools. 

The  Old  Engravers  of  England.  By  Malcolm  C. 
Salaman.  (London:  Cassell&  Co.)  $s. — This  book 
deals  with  the  engravers  of  England  in  their  rela- 
tion to  contemporary  life  and  art.  The  letterpress 
is  accompanied  by  forty  eight  illustrations — admir- 
ably selected  from  the  point  of  view  of  suitability  to 
the  technical  remarks  on  engraving.  The  attempt 
has  been  made,  and  made  successfully,  to  trace 
the  art  of  copper-plate  engraving  through  the  most 
interesting  period  of  its  history ;  but  the  author 
tells  us  he  has  had  no  thought  for  those  print- 
collectors  with  whom  considerations  of  "  state  "  are 
more  urgent  than  the  appeal  of  pictorial  beauty  or 
human  interest.  Upon  this  point  we  tender  the 
author  our  congratulations,  though  we  should  not 
be  able  to  do  this  had  the  technical  side  of  Mr. 
Salaman's  book  suffered  from  superficial  treatment 
of  the  subject.  For,  after  all,  in  dealing  with  en- 
gravings, what  is  really  of  value  is  evident  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  and  ability  to  impart  some 
of  the  pleasures  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  to 
others.  Even  if  the  would-be  collector  intends  to 
be  actuated  by  the  absorbing  historical  interest 
attached  to  engravings,  he  must  seek  that  human 
interest  at  the  point  where  it  finds  its  most  worthy 
and  beautiful  representation,  and  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  excellences  of  certain  states 
and  the  absence  of  beautiful  quality  in  others. 
This  ability  is  most  often  an  instinct  which  enables 
its  happy  possessor  to  find  interest  in  the  dry  side 
of  the  knowledge,  which  is  the  backbone  of  any 
true  appreciation.  The  ideal  collector  is  he  who 
has  this  instinct,  supported  by  knowledge,  but 
who  has  also  felt  the  fascination  of  looking  in  at 
all  the  sidedoors  upon  history  which  old  prints 
open.  Mr.  Salaman  is  such  an  ideal  collector, 
and  so  proves  himself  a  true  guide  for  the  novice 
and  a  companion  of  the  already  wise — meeting  the 
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latter  on  gossipy  grounds,  in  that  elusive  atmo- 
sphere of  "  tea-cup "  times  which  old  engravings 
more  than  anything  else  have  the  power  of  reviving. 
Art  and  the  Camera.  By  AxTONV  Guest. 
(London  :  G.  Bell  &  Sons.)  6_f.  net. — Those  who 
in  spite  of  the  abundant  evidence  furnished  by  the 
productions  of  leading  photographers  in  Europe 
and  America,  still  contend  that  photography  can 
never  come  within  the  category  of  art,  would  do  well 
to  peruse  this  volume,  the  chief  aim  of  which  is  to 
set  forth  the  principles  underlying  artistic  work. 
Mr.  Guest's  position  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
reasonable  one  ;  he  makes  no  extravagant  claims 
for  photography,  recognising  that  only  in  its  higher 
phases  and  when  controlled  by  operators  who 
are  endowed  with  artistic  feeling  can  it  yield 
results  that  can  rightly  be  called  artistic.  The 
difference  between  artistic  and  mechanical  photo- 
graphy is,  in  fact,  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
between  artistic  and  imitative  painting;  in  both 
cases  it  depends  upon  the  worker  and  not  upon 
the  implements  he  uses  whether  the  product  is 
artistic.  The  numerous  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphic pictures  which  accompany  Air.  Guest's 
exposition  are  from  prints  by  well-known  workers 
in  photography,  and,  though  in  some  cases  they 
hardly  do  justice  to  the  originals,  they  disclose 
qualities  which  undoubtedly  justify  their  being 
regarded  as  works  of  art. 

William  Blake.  Vol.  I.  :  Illustrations  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  with  Introduction  by  Laurence 
Binyon.  (London:  Methuen.)  21J.  net. — Ad- 
mirers of  the  work  of  William  Blake,  and  their 
numbers  have  of  late  years  been  continually  on  the 
increase,  will  eagerly  welcome  the  very  beautiful 
reproductions  of  the  masterpiece  of  his  maturity — 
the  wonderful  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  in  which  he  appears  at  his  best  alike  as 
designer  and  engraver.  The  subject  evidently  had 
a  peculiar  fascination  for  Blake,  and  his  marvellous 
conceptions  tell  with  a  convincing  force,  never 
surpassed,  the  pathetic  story  of  the  undeserved 
sufferings  of  the  patriarch  and  the  final  triumph  of 
his  patient  faith  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God, 
in  spite  of  all  the  misery  heaped  upon  him  for  no 
apparent  reason.  In  the  three  introductory  essays 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  displays  remarkable  insight 
into  the  character  and  aims  of  Blake,  and  defines 
his  peculiarities  with  subtle  discrimination.  Deal- 
ing in  the  first  with  the  poet-painter  as  a  man.  in 
the  second  essay  he  proceeds  to  define  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  Blake's  work  as  an  artist, 
special  stress  being  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  the  Job 
designs  the  two  long  conflicting  strains  in  their 


author's  style,  "  were  grandly  married  and  made 
one. "  Of  Blake's  poetry  also  he  shows  himself  a 
most  discriminating  critic,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  in  his 
notes  on  the  individual  Job  engravings  that  he  best 
shows  his  appreciation  of  the  essential  qualities  that 
set  them  apart  from  all  previous  productions. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  de  Gray  Birch's 
History  of  Scottish  Seals  published  by  Mr.  Eneas 
Mackay  of  Stirling,  was  noticed  in  one  of  our 
recent  numbers,  but  as  no  reference  to  the  first 
volume  has  appeared  in  these  columns,  we  should 
mention  that  it  deals  with  the  Royal  Seals  of  Scot- 
land, the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  fifty- 
three,  beginning  with  the  seal  of  King  Duncan  II., 
and  ending  with  the  Scottish  Seal  of  King  Charles  I. 
of  Great  Britain.  In  this  volume,  as  in  the  second, 
dealing  with  the  Ecclesiastic  and  Monastic  Seals 
of  Scotland,  Dr.  Birch  brings  to  bear  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  an  interesting  one  alike 
to  the  historian  and  archaeologist.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  which  remain  to  complete  the  work 
are  to  deal  respectively  with  the  Seals  of  Local 
and  Corporate  Bodies  in  Scotland,  and  Scottish 
Personal  and  Family  Seals.  The  price  of  each 
volume  is  125.  dd. 

The  Year-Book  of  Photography  and  Amateurs 
Guide  for  1907-8,  published  by  "The  Photographic 
News,"  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
contains  in  addition  to  the  usual  fund  of  useful 
formula;,  data  and  general  information,  some 
thoughtfully  written  articles  by  specially  qualified 
writers  on  the  different  divisions  of  photographic 
work,  each  of  them  illustrated  by  numerous  repro- 
ductions of  appropriate  prints.  The  price  of  the 
publication  is  is.  in  paper  ;   is.  (id.  in  cloth. 

For  French  workers  in  photography  the  Annuaire 
general  et  international  de  la  Photographie,  edited 
by  M.  Roger  Aubry  and  published  bj  Plon- 
Nourrit  &    <  i  1  loth),    is   without  a   rival. 

The  issue  for   1907.   which  lias  recently  made  its 

contains  nui 1       ■      "      !l     '     ' 

nised  authorities,  among  which  we  note  as  especially 

ring,  an  able  treatise  on  the  "Chemistry  of 

Photo  MM.  Wallon  and  Mathet  :  two 

1,..    Abi  1    Buguel  on   "  Radiology  and 

on    "Colour    Photography,"   by 

M.   Niewenglowski,    and    others   on    "Telephoto 

.    "Sti  tlai  Photography,"  etc.     The  illustra- 

throughout  arc  excellent. 


Mr.  Robert  Little,  R.W.S.,  n 
tnat  hi  '         tian    name.     In  our 

article  on  him  last  m  neously  called 

1 
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HE    LAY     FIGURE:     ON     MIS- 
DIRECTED    INGENUITY. 


How  true  it  is  that  the  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them,"  said  the  Art  Critic.  "  In 
art,  as  in  morals,  the  consequences  of  one  wrong 
Step  seem  to  be  strangely  far  reaching  and  to  lead 
to  developments  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
foreseen.      On  •     mistake  is   sufficient   to 

set  up  a  false  tradition  which  spreads  all  over  the 
world  and  affects  generation  after  generation." 

"  Pessimist !  "  laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie.  "Why  this  portentous  gravity?  What 
friend  of  yours  has  been  committing  unspeakable 
crimes?     Tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  No  friend  of  mine,"  returned  the  Critic  :  "  I 
am  not  bewailing  the  misdeeds  of  anyone  I  know. 
Mv  complaint  is  a  general  one  and  applies  to 
principles  rather  than  individuals,  but  I  feel  that 
it  is  justified,  nevertheless.' 

"No  doubt,"  said  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie, 
"but  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of 
your  dark  sayings.  Who  has  been  setting  up  false 
traditions  and  upsetting  the  world  ?  " 

"Well  :  you  have,  of  course,  heard  much  of 
late  of  the  vast  commercial  advantage  which  has 
resulted  from  the  invention  of  aniline  dyes,"  said 
itic,  "and  you  have  noted,  no  doubt,  how 
the  recent  death  of  the  inventor  of  them  has 
been  made  the  occasion  for  many  enthusiastic 
comments  upon  the  wonderful  nature  of  his 
disco\i 

"  And  quite  rightly,"  interrupted  the  Business 
Man  ;  "the  discovery  to  which  you  allude  is  one 
of  the  most  important  that  has  been  made  in  our 
time.  It  has  revolutionised  many  branches  of 
trade,  and  has  had  a  practically  world-wide 
influence." 

"I  know  it."    sighed  the  Critic,   "and  for  that 
ISOn  I  lament  that  it  should   ever  have  been 
made.     It  has  put  into  the  hands  of  conn 
men  the  power  of  i  artistic  production  in 

a  great  number  o!  directions,  and  of  dictating  the 
way  in  which  many  kinds  of  art  wurk  should 
irried  out:  tod  when  the  commercial  man 
gets  art  under  his  thumb  the  result  is  usually- 
disastrous. " 

"  Nonsens.  M  "Com- 

merce is  the  one  thing  which  makes  possible  the 
existence  of  art.     Without  commercial  enco 
ment  the  art  worker  would   be  helpless  and  would 
be  star',  ed  out  ol  i 

"Wait  a  bit!"  broke  in  the  Man  with  the   Red 
'lie.     "Lo  you  really  contend  that  what  you  call 
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commercial  encouragement  promotes  the  produc- 
tion of  good  art  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  Business  Man; 
"  it  provides  the  art  worker  with  a  market  for  his 
wares  and  it  helps  him  to  find  out  in  what  direc- 
tions he  can  most  profitably  apply  his  energies. 
Good  art,  I  take  it,  is  that  which  is  in  widest 
demand,  and  everything  which  enlarges  the  demand 
tends  to  improve  the  general  quality  of  art 
production." 

"  What  a  creed  !  "  exclaimed  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie.  "  I  should  have  said  that  the  art  which 
was  in  widest  demand  was  usually  bad,  and  that  the 
greater  its  popularity  the  worse  it  became  in  quality." 

"That  is,  perhaps,  going  a  little  too  far,"  said 
the  Critic;  "but  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
truth  in  what  you  say.  The  popular  demand  is 
usually  for  an  art  of  a  comparatively  low  type,  and 
as  it  is  solely  with  the  popular  demand  that  the 
commercial  man  concerns  himself,  it  follows  that 
he  usually  encourages  an  inferior  kind  of  art  pro- 
duction." 

"But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  aniline  dyes?" 
asked  the  Business  Man. 

"More  than  you  think,"  replied  the  Critic. 
"  The  invention  of  these  dyes  has  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  commerce  a  cheap  and  effective  way  of 
appealing  to  the  popular  craving  for  crudity  of 
colour.  The  colour  effects  attainable  by  means  of 
these  dyes  please  people  who  know  no  better — in 
other  words,  the  majority  of  the  public ;  and  bad 
though  these  effects  are,  they  have  been  accepted 
by  commercial  men  as  establishing  a  really  popular 
colour  standard.  As  a  consequence,  by  the  mis- 
directed ingenuity  of  a  single  inventor,  the  colour 
taste  of  the  world  has  been  perverted.  The  mis- 
chief began  in  this  country,  and  like  a  kind  of 
contagious  plague  it  has  spread  in  every  direction 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  every  nation  in  turn 
has  caught  the  infection.  Not  only  has  the  colour 
feeling  of  Europe  been  demoralised,  but  we  have 
taught  the  artists  of  the  East  to  abandon  their 
splendid  colour  traditions,  and  to  adopt  as  a 
commercial  expedient  our  new  aniline  convention. 
We  have  imposed  upon  them  our  crude  ideas,  and 
liv  applying  the  commercial  screw  have  forced 
them,  our  superiors  in  aesthetic  perceptions,  to 
obey  our  ignorant  dictation.  The  inventor  himself 
is  dead,  but  the  evil  he  has  done  lives  after  him, 
and  is  being  exploited  by  commercial  men  for 
their  own  advantage.  And  in  this  vast  develop- 
ment of  bad  taste,  art  necessarily  goes  to  the 
wall.  Am  I  a  pessimist?  I  do  not  think  so." 
The  Lay  Figure;. 
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